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It  seems  to  be  understood  that  geology 
and  theology  stand  opposed  to  each  other 
in  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  rush  into  war.  From  time  to 
time  geology  has  made  fierce  attacks  on 
theology,  and  forced  its  opponent  to  re¬ 
cede  from  its  former  standing-ground. 
Sixty  years  ago,  the  theologians  of  this 
country  generally  believed  that  the  first 
chapter  in  Genesis  contains  the  history  of 
the  original  creation  of  earth  and  heaven 
in  a  period  of  six  daysj  about  six  thousand 
years  since.  This  was  the  first  point  of 
attack.  Geologists  argued  from  the  earth’s 
own  record  of  the  long  series  of  changes 
which  have  passed  over  it,  and  the  suc- 
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cessive  varieties  of  life  [it  has  sustained, 
that  its  origin  must  be  thrown  back  un¬ 
counted  ages.  They  proved  this  so  clear¬ 
ly,  that  theologians  were  obliged  to  refii- 
amine  their  own  record,  and  acknowledge, 
with  some  discomfiture,  that  it  did  not  say 
what  they  asserted  it  to  have  said.  It  is 
true,  the  creat  on  of  heaven  and  earth, 
“in  the  beginning,”  is  referred  to  the 
Almighty  ;  but  we  are  expressly  told  that 
the  existing  earth  was  “  without  form 
and  void  ”  before  the  command  was 
spoken  which  began  the  work  of  the  first 
day.  Driven  from  one  position,  the  theo¬ 
logians  intrenched  themselves  in  another. 
“  It  is  true,”  they  said,  “  the  earth  has 
passed  through  phases  and  ages  of  which 
the  Bible  gives  no  account ;  but  our  state 
of  things,  our  forms  of  life,  above  all,  our 
human  inheritance  in  the  earth,  only  date 
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back  six  thousand  years ;  and  it  is  the 
beginning  of  this  era  that  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  records.”  It  is  onlpr  within 
the  last  thirty  years  that  theologians  have 
slowly  retreated  to  this  position,  and  dnr- 
ing  that  time  geology  has  been  gathering 
up  its  forces  for  a  new  attack.  It  now 
tells  us  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  line 
of  separation  between  periods  of  disorder 
and  order,  of  old  and  new  forms  of  life; 
more  than  tliis,  it  tells  us  that  during  the 
last  few  years  human  relics  have  been 
found  in  deposits  so  old  as  to  compel  us 
to  throw  aside  the  chronology  of  the 
Bible,  and  assign  to  the  human  race  an 
antiquity  of  tens  of  thousands  of  years. 

This  is  a  serious  affair.  VVe  know  that 
the  chronology  of  the  Bible  has  not 
escaped  errors  of  transcription  ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  through  this  and 
other  mischances  the  numbers  are  not  al¬ 
ways  in  harmony  w’ith  themselves;  we 
know  the  Septuagint  adds  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  to  the  chronology  of  the  He- 
brew’ ;  but  this  is  a  kind  of  error  that 
does  not  shake  our  faith  in  the  general 
historic  accuracy  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 
Could  we,  however,  suppose  that  the 
human  race  is  sixty  or  eighty  thousand 
years  old,  and  that  the  six  day’s  creation 
must  go  for  nothing,  it  would  stamp  on 
the  book  of  Genesis  that  half-mythical, 
half-legendarjr,  and  wholly  untrustworthy 
character  which  belongs  to  the  unrevealed 
records  of  the  origin  of  all  ancient  nations. 
Not  without  a  struggle  shall  we  yield 
that ;  not  without  clear  and  ample  proof 
shall  we  grant  that.  On  this  point  we 
are  in  a  position  which  geologists  do  not 
understand.  They  impute  it  wholly  to 
our  ignorance  that  we  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  evidence  which  satis¬ 
fies  them :  and  truly,  when  we  hear  the 
absurd  suggestions  brought  forward  to 
meet  the  force  of  geological  facts,  we 
must  be  content  to  bear  patiently  the 
reproach  of  ignorance.  But  the  difference 
between  us  is  not  so  much  our  want  of 
knowledge,  as  their  w’ant  of  belief.  They 
come  into  the  field  unembarrasssed  by 
belief,  not  asking  and  not  caring  what 
received  truths  their  opinions  may  support 
or  upset.  If,  of  two  classes  of  tacts,  one 
be  stronger  than  the  other — if,  of  two 
theories,  one  have  less  difficulties  than  the 
other — they  can  be  satisfied  to  accept  the 
better  evidence  and  the  easier  theory. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  those  who  begin 
an  investigation  under  the  influence  of 
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settled  previous  convictions.  It  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  find  probabilities  or 
plausibilities  inclining  rather  to  one  side 
than  another;  they  demand  positive  proof 
that  the  opinions  which  must  uproot  their 
old  established  beliefs  come  to  them  with 
all  the  sacred  authority  of  truth.  If  one 
party  is  open  to  the  accusation  that  pre¬ 
vious  conviction  blinds  them  to  the  force 
of  facts,  the  other  is  subject  to  the  re¬ 
proach  that  the  want  of  such  conviction 
makes  them  injure  the  cause  of  truth 
by  hasty  conclusions,  and  generalizations 
founded  on  insufficient  data. 

It  will  be  a  question  whether  this  re¬ 
proach  has  or  has  not  been  deserved  by 
the  author  of  the  book  which  now  lies  be¬ 
fore  us.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  comes  forward 
as  the  advocate  of  the  alleged  antiipiity  of 
the  human  race.  All  that  can  be  said  in 
support  of  it,  we  may  be  certain  he  will 
say  ;  all  the  facts  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  it,  such  a  master  of  facts  will 
unquestionably  proiluce.  It  helps  to  clear 
the  mind  of  many  doubts  and  apprehen¬ 
sions,  when  one  who  is  so  high  an  author¬ 
ity  enters  the  lists  on  this  disputed  sub¬ 
ject  ;  for,  we  may  be  sure,  if  such  a  cham- 
ion  does  not  overthrow  our  belief,  we 
ave  nothing  more  to  fear. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  divides  his  subject  into 
three  stages.  First,  he  seeks  to  prove 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  antiquarian  or, 
as  geologists  call  it,  the  recent  period — 
that  in  which  man  has  existed  with  all  his 
present  surroundings.  For  this  period 
alone  he  demands  much  more  than  six 
thousand  years.  Secondly,  he  endeavors 
to  establish  the  far  greater  antiquity  of  a 
preceding  age,  during  which  man  existed 
amidst  other  than  his  present  surroundings. 
This  period  is  coun  tea  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  years.  Thirldy,  he  points  out  the  im¬ 
mensely  greater  antiquity  of  a  still  earlier 
age,  in  which  (though  no  remains  of  man 
have  yet  been  found)  part  of  the  fauna 
and  flora  which  are  still  contemporaneous 
with  man  were  in  existence.  Of  this 
period  he  only  ventures  to  say  that  it  can 
not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  ^ears. 

To  begin  with  the  recent  period.  Let 
us  think  of  the  lapse  of  time  revealed. 

1.  By_  the  successive  changes  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  attested  by  the  Danish  peat-beds. 
Low  down  in  them  are  found  trunks  of 
the  Scotch  fir,  a  tree  not  now  a  native  of 
the  Danish  islands  ;  higher  up,  trunks  of 
the  common  oak,  which  is  now  rare; 
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liityher  still,  birch,  .aider,  hazel,  and  beech. 
Now  we  know  that  in  the  d.ays  of  the 
Homans  the  Danish  islands  were  covered 
with  beech.  How  much  previous  time 
must  we  allot  for  the  age  of  oak,  and  for 
the  still  more  .ancient  age  of  Hr?  “The 
minimum  of  time  required  for  the  growth 
of  the  peat  must,  according  to  Steenstrup, 
have  amounted  to  at  least  four  thousand 
years,”  and  it  might  have  been  “  four 
times  as  great.” 

2.  The  htim.an  relics  found  in  the  bogs  in 
some  measure  correspond  to  these  differ¬ 
ent  ages  of  vegetation.  A  Hint  instru¬ 
ment  has  been  (()und  close  to  the  trunk  of 
a  fir ;  bronze  implements  have  been  taken 
out  of  peat  in  which  oaks  abound  ;  whilst 
the  age  of  iron  approaches  the  historic 
period.  Antiquarians  are  agreed  that 
these  different  metals  belong  to  successive 
ages — the  first  two  entirely  pre-historic. 
Let  us  think  of  the  lapse  of  time  re(|uired 
for  such  a  growth  in  the  arts ;  for  the  dis¬ 
cover^’  of  bronze  and  the  smelting  of  iron, 
all  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Homans. 

.3.  Great  anthjuity  is  implied  by  the 
shells  contained  in  those  singular  refuse 
heaps  which  form  ancient  artificial  mounds 
on  the  shores  of  the  Danish  Islands.  Of 
these  many  are  full  grown,  as  in  the  open 
sea ;  w’hile  they  are  only  a  third  of  the 
size,  if  they  have  not  cease<I  to  exist,  in 
the  brackish  waters  of  the  Haltic.  What 
lapse  of  time  is  implied  in  the  physical  1 
changes  which  must  have  taken  place 
since  that  imprisoned  sea  was  open  to  the 
w.ater8  of  the  ocean  ? 

4.  In  connection  with  the  discovery  of 
the  ancient  aquatic  villages  of  the  Swiss 
lakes,  we  must  notice  the  lapse  of  time 
necessary  to  accomplish  certain  physical 
changes  w’hich  have  taken  place  since 
those  abundant  relics  of  man  were  buried 
in  the  silt.  Three  calculations  have  been 
made  ;  the  first  by  M,  Morlot,  wdth  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  delta  of  the  Tiniere,  a  torrent 
which  flows  into  the  Lake  of  Cirenevaaiear 
Villeneuve.  This  dfelta  has  lately  been 
laid  open  by  a  railway  cutting,  and 

“  three  layers  of  vegetable  soil,  each  of  which 
must  at  one  time  have  formed  the  surface,  have 
been  cut  through  at  different  depths.  The  first 
of  these  was  traced  over  a  surface  of  fifteen 
thoasand  square  feet,  having  an  average  thick¬ 
ness  of  five  inches,  and  being  about  four  feet 
below  the  present  surface  of  the  cone.  This 
upper  layer  belonged  to  the  Roman  period,  and 
contained  Roman  tiles  and  a  coin.  The  second 
layer,  followed  over  a  surface  of  twenty-five 


thousand  square  feet,  was  six  inches  thick,  and 
lay  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet  In  it  were  found 
fragments  of  unvarnished  pottery,  and  a  pair  of 
tweezers  in  bronze,  indicating  the  bronze  epoch. 
The  third  layer,  followed  for  thirty-five  thou¬ 
sand  square  feet,  was  six  or  seven  inches  thick, 
and  nineteen  feet  deep.  In  it  were  fragments 
idrude  pottery,  p’ecesof  charcoal,  broken  hones, 
and  a  human  skeleton,  il.  Morlot,  assuming 
the  Roman  period  to  represent  an  antiquitv  of 
fmm  sixteen  to  eighteen  centuries,  assigns  to 
the  bronze  age  a  date  of  between  three  thousand 
and  four  thousand  years,  and  to  the  oldest  lay¬ 
er,  that  of  the  stone  period,  an  ago  of  from  fire 
thousand  to  seven  thousand  years.  Another 
calculation  has  been  made  by  M’  Troy  on  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  approxiuia'e  date  of  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  settlement  built  on  piles  and  preserved 
in  a  peat  ltog  at  Chamblon  near  Yverdun,  on  the 
Lake  of  Neofchatel.  The  site  of  the  ancient 
Roman  town  of  Ehurodunum,  once  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  lake,  and  between  which  and  the 
shore  there  now  intervenes  a  zone  of  newly- 
gained  dry  land,  twenty-five  hundred  feet  in 
breadth,  shows  the  rate  at  which  the  he<i  of  the 
like  has  been  filled  up  with  river  sediment  in 
fifteen  centuries.  Assuming  the  lake  to  have 
retreated  at  the  same  rate  before  the  Roman  pe¬ 
riod,  the  pile-works  of  Chamblon,  which  are  of 
the  bronze  period,  must  be  at  the  least  thirry- 
ihree  hundred  years  old.  For  the  third  calcu¬ 
lation  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Victor  Gillieron. 
It  relates  to  the  age  of  a  pile-dwelling,  the  mam¬ 
malian  bones  of  which  are  considered  by  M. 
Rutimeyer  to  indicate  the  earliest  portion  of  the 
stone  period  of  Switzerland.  The  piles  in  ques¬ 
tion  occur  at  the  Pont  de  Thiele  between  the 
I  Lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neufchatel.  The  old  con¬ 
vent  of  St  Jean,  founded  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  and  built  originally  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  is  now  at  a  crmsider- 
able  di.stance  from  the  shore,  and  affords  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  rate  of  the  gain  of  land  in  seven  centu¬ 
ries  and  a  half.  Assuming  that  a  similar  rate 
of  the  conversion  of  water  into  mar-hy  land 
prevailed  antecedently,  we  should  require  an 
addition  of  sixty  centuries  for  the  growth  of  the 
morass  intervening  between  the  convent  and 
the  aquatic  dwelling  of  Pont  de  Thidle,  in  all 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years.” — 
Pp.  28,  29. 

5.  An  enormous  elapse  of  time  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  depth  at  which  tvorks  of  art 
are  buried  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  In 
an  experiment  begun  %  the  Hoyal  Socie¬ 
ty,  two  lines  of  pits  and  artesian  borings 
were  carried  across  this  great  valley,  and 
“  pieces  of  burnt  brick  and  pottery  were 
extracted  almost  every  where,  and  from 
all  depths,  even  where  they  sank  sixty 
feet  below  the  surface.” — Page  30. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  soil  is  unstrat¬ 
ified,  exactly  resembling  inundation  mud. 
Now  the  French  savaus  have  decided  that 
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inundation  mud  only  raipcs  the  surface 
five  inches  in  a  century ;  consequently  the 
burnt  brick  extricated  at  a  depth  of  sixty 
feet  must  be  twelve  thousand  years  old. 

6.  Dr.  B.  Uowler  states  that  in  an  ex¬ 
cavation  made  in  the  modern  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  near  New-Orleans,  a  human 
skeleton  was  found  “  sixteen  feet  from  the 
surface,  beneath  four  buried  forests  super¬ 
imposed  one  u|)on  the  other,” — and  to  this 
skeleton  he  ascribes  “an  antiquity  of  fifty 
thousand  years.” 

7.  In  a  calciirious  conglomerate  form¬ 
ing  part  of  a  series  of  ancient  coral  reefs, 
now  a  portion  of  the  Peninsula  of  Florida, 
and  which  is  supposed  by  Agassiz  “  to  be 
about  ten  thousand  years  old,  some  fos.'^il 
human  remains  were  found  by  Count 
Pourtalis.” 

8.  All  round  the  coast  of  Scotland  there 
are  lines  of  shore  deposits,  of  which  the 
two  most  clearly  marked  are  now'  twenty- 
five  and  forty  feet  above  high  water. 
Geological  and  archaeological  evidence  af¬ 
ford  “a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
opinion  that  the  date  of  this  (/.  g.,  the 
lower)  elevation  m.ay  have  been  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  Roman  occupation.  But 
traces  of  human  existence  are  found  much 
higher.  A  rude  ornament  of  cannel  coal 
has  bt*en  disinterred,  covered  w’ith  gravel 
containing  marine  shells,  fitly  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Now  if  we  suppose  the  up¬ 
ward  movement  to  have  been  uniform  m 
central  Scotland,  and  assume  that  as 
twenty-five  feet  indicates  seventeen  cen¬ 
turies,  so  fitly  feet  imply  a  lapse  of  twice 
that  number,  or  three  thousand  four  hun¬ 
dred  years,  we  should  then  carry  back  the 
date  of  the  ornament  to  the  days  of 
Pharaoh,  and  the  period  usually  assigned 
to  the  Exodus.” 

9.  In  Sweden  also  an  ancient  hut  has 
been  discovered  in  beds  the  surface  of 
whrch  is  now  sixty  feet  .above  the  Baltic : 
and  recent  shells  are  found  in  beds  of  clay 
and  sand  in  Norway  six  hundred  feet 
high.  The  upward  movement  now  in 
progress  in  parts  in  Norw’ay  and  Sweden 
IS  a  w'ell  known  fact.  Now  “  if  we  could 
assume  that  there  had  been  an  average 
rise  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  each  hun¬ 
dred  years — and  such  a  mean  rate  of  con¬ 
tinuous  vertical  elevation,  w’ould,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  l)e  a  high  average — it  would  re¬ 
quire  24,000  years  for  parts  of  the  sea 
coast  of  Norway,  where  the  post-tertiary 
marine  strata  occur,  to  attain  the  bight 
of  600  feet.” — Page  58. 
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We  must  point  out  very  bricfiy  the 
flaws  in  this  mass  of  evidence.  As  to  No. 
1  and  2, — no  great  lapse  of  time  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  two  changes  in  forest  veg¬ 
etation  :  a  single  generation  in  a  rapidly 
cleared  country  will  witness  one  such 
change.  Nor  is  a  people’s  growth  in  the 
arts  most  cotnmonly  due  to  a  long  lapse  of 
time,  but  rather  to  peaceful  or  warlike  in¬ 
tercourse  with  more  advanced  races.  Lyell 
takes  no  account  of  barter  or  compicst 
in  his  calculation,  though  he  .alludes  to 
both  as  possible  contingencies;  but  just 
so  far  as  they  are  possible  contingencies 
they  vitiate  his  calculation.  Con<]Uest 
especially  would  serve  to  explain  the  ap¬ 
parent  connection  between  a  chansre  of 
vegetation  and  a  change  in  human  imple¬ 
ments  ;  for  an  invading  tribe  w’ould  be 
very  likely  to  destroy  forests,  which  har¬ 
bored  the  native  inhabitants,  extir|)ating 
one  and  subjecting  the  other  contempo¬ 
raneously. 

As  to  No.  3,  no  great  lapse  of  time 
would  have  been  necessary  to  throw  open 
the  imprisoned  Baltic  to  the  oce.an,  in  a 
districts  which  even  now  is  rising  from  the 
sea.  Lyell  himself  tells  us  th.at  “  even  in 
the  course  of  the  present  centtjry,  the  salt 
w.aters  have  made  one  eruption  into  the 
Baltic  by  the  LymHord.  It  is  also  atfinn- 
ed  that  other  channels  were  open  in 
historical  time  which  are  now  silted  up.” — 
Page  14. 

Nor  do  the  bones  found  in  the  Danish 
refuse-heaps  imply  anti<|uity  far  beyornl 
the  limits  of  history.  The  men  were  of 
small  stature,  bearing  “  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  modern  Laplanders 
the  animals  were  all  such  as  are  “  known 
to  have  inhabited  Europe  within  the  me¬ 
mory  of  men.” 

As  to  No.  5,  it  strikes  at  the  root  of 
Lyell’s  calculation  to  be  told  that  the  only 
datum  on  which  it  is  based,  that  is,  the 
decision  of  the  French  savans  as  to  the 
rate  *of  Nile  mud  deposition,  is  disputed 
by  Mr  Homer  as  vague,  and  founded  on 
insufiicient  evidence. 

As  to  No.  6  and  7,  wo  must  remember 
that  mere  assertions  can  not  take  the 
fdace  of  proof.  Lyell  is  himself  a  high 
authority;  and  when  he  tells  us  “Dr. 
Dowler  says,”  or  “Agassiz  says,”  he 
might  just  as  well  have  said,  “I  !>ay  th.at 
these  deposits  are  forty  and  fifty  thousand 
years  old.”  Such  assertions  are  worth 
nothing  to  Lyell’s  readers,  unless  Lyell 
himself  produces  the  evidence  on  which 
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they  are  founded.  So  far  from  it,  he  is 
careful  in  Dr.  Dowler’s  case  to  add  that 
he  “  can  not  foi  m  an  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  the  chronological  calculations.” 

As  to  No.  8,  the  alleged  antiquity  of 
the  human  race  in  Scotland,  is  built  on 
two  pure  assumptions.  We  must  assume 
that  changes  which  may  have  taken  place 
at  any  time  since  the  Roman  occupation, 
indicate  a  lapse  of  seventeen  centuries ; 
and  we  must  assume,  that  the  rate  of 
elevation  has  been  tmiform  before  and 
afler  that  occupation  ;  such  is  the  only 
method  which  our  imperfect  knowledge 
w’ill  admit.  Lyell  does  well  to  add,  that 
“  such  estimates  must  be  considered  as 
tentative  and  conjectural but  conject¬ 
ural  estimates  should  not  be  brought 
forward  to  swell  the  force  of  scientific 
proof  f 

Lastly,  as  to  No.  9,  we  must  protest 
.against  the  heedlessness  (to  give  it  no 
stronger  name)  which  has  associated  facts 
that  refer  to  the  human  [teriod  with  others 
that  may  belong  to  a  far  more  ancient 
era.  Lyell  admits  that  no  human  bones 
or  fabricated  articles  have  been  found  in 
the  higher  levels  of  marine  deposits  in 
Sweden  ;  but  w’hen  he  adds,  that  the  shells 
of  these  higher  beds  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  associated  with  rude  wotks 
of  art  at  lower  levels,  and  proceeds  to 
S|H*ak  of  all  these  deposits  without  dis- 
tinguishiug  one  from  the  other,  matiy  of 
his  readers  will  suppose  that  he  is  offer¬ 
ing  proof  that  the  period  of  twenty  fimr 
thotisand  years  which  he  claims  for  the 
highest  post  tertiarjr  beds  includes  the 
period  of  human  existence. 

Throughout  this  chapter  Lyell  stoops 
to  adopt  the  unscientific  mode  of  accum¬ 
ulative  argument — given  nine  bad  r*-.a- 
sons  to  make  three  good  ones  !  lie  does 
not  offer  proof,  he  does  not  even  give  us 
a  number  of  sound  inductions  pointing  to 
something  like  pi  oof ;  but  joins  together 
conjectural  estimates,  questionable  con¬ 
clusions,  and  authoritative  assertions,  as 
if  a  large  quantitv  of  such  doubtful  evi¬ 
dence  could  supply  a  small  quantity  of  un¬ 
doubted  proof. 

The  only  thing  that  deserves  to  be 
called  calculation  in  these  two  chapters, 
is  that  quoted  from  M.  M.  Troyon  and 
Morlot,  with  reference  to  the  rate  of 
Swiss  lake-deposition.  We  will  carry 
forw’ard  these  facts  to  be  considere*!  in 
connection  with  the  second  part  of  the 
subject. 


Secondly.  Having  .attempted  to  prove, 
that  the  recent  period  in  itself  considera¬ 
bly  exceeds  the  limits  fixed  by  our  com¬ 
monly  received  chronohtgy.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  proceeds  to  bring  forward  his 
proofs  of  man's  existence  in  a  preceding 
age,  of  which  the  antiquity  is  incom}>arably 
greater — an  age  which  men  shared  w’ith 
m.any  animals  now  extinct ;  and  in  which 
the  surface  and  probably  the  climate  of 
Euro|)e  were  very  different  from  those  of 

E resent  tiru^s.  We  must  go  through 
yell’s  array  of  facts  fully  and  carefully, 
to  show  the  whole  strength  of  his  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  human  remains  of  this  period  con¬ 
sist  of  a  few,  a  very  few,  bones,  a  few 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  an  immense 
number  of  stone  implements.  They  are 
found  chiefly  in  tw'o  sitimtions — either  in 
valley  alluviums  or  c.ave-bone  beds.  With 
one  or  tw'o  exceptions,  human  bones  have 
been  found  only  in  the  caves ;  but  as  we 
do  not  dispute  that  the  flint  implements 
are  of  human  m.auufacture,  their  presence 
must  be  reckoned  equally  conclusive  of 
the  existence  of  the  human  race. 

I.  Cave  deposits.  In  limestone  forma¬ 
tions  all  over  Europe,  large  fissures  are 
to  be  found,  often  widening  into  caves, 
which  contain  deposits  of  gravel  and  mud, 
evidently  brought  there  by  water,  cover¬ 
ed  by  a  layer  of  stalagmite.  The  contents 
of  many  of  these  caves*  have  been  careful¬ 
ly  examined  by  scientific  men  ;  and  the 
result  has  been  singularly  uniform.  The 
lumes  of  man  or  the  tools  of  man  have 
been  found  inseparably  mixed  with  the 
Ismes  of  recent  and  extinct  animals.  Out 
of  forty  caves  examined  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Liege,  human  bones  were  found 
in  two,  and  tliut  knives  generally  dispers¬ 
ed  through  the  mud  of  the  others,  mixed 
with  the  bones  of  extinct  species  of  ele¬ 
phant,  rhinoceros,  l>ear,  tiger,  and  hyama, 
ami  living  sjwcies,  such  as  “  red  deer,  roe, 
wild  cat,  wild  boar,  wolf,  fox,  weasel, 
leaver,  hare,  rabbit,  hedgehog,  mole,  dor¬ 
mouse,  field-mouse,  water-rat,  shrew,  and 
others.”  The  >ame  intimate  mixture  of 
human  remains  with  those  of  recent  and 
extinct  mammalia  has  been  found  in  the 
cavern  of  Ptuidres,  near  Nismes,  in  Kent’s 
Hole,  Torquay,  in  lirixham  cavern,  at 
Archy  sur  Yonne,  near  Wokey  Hole, 
Somersetshire,  and  in  the  Gower  caves, 
South-Wales.  S|>ecie8  long  extinct,  spe¬ 
cies  historically  lost,  species  now  living  in 
distant  climes,  are  found  in  the  same  csive; 
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the  mammoth,  the  Irish  elk,  the  wild  bull,  I 
the  hippopotJimuR,  tiie  reindeer,  and  the  | 
horse,  unaceountaldy  jumbled  tosrelher.  j 
Added  to  this,  there  is  the  remarkable 
instance  of  the  burial  place  at  Aurignac, 
w'here  human  bones  lie  entombed  on  a 
layer  of  made  ground  containing  bones  of 
living  and  extinct  mammalia. 

At  one  time  it  was  ccmtended,  that 
these  cave  dejmsits  merely  bore  testimony 
to  a  contusion  of  later  and  earlier  remains; 
that  the  tools  and  bones  of  man  had  been 
washed  into  cavities  where  the  bones  of 
animals  had  rested  before  him,  and  been 
whirled  into  intimate  conjunction  by  the 
eddies  of  subterranean  currents.  Lyell 
himself  says,  “That  such  intermixtures 
have  really  taken  place  in  some  cuivems, 
and  that  geologists  have  occasionally  been 
deceived,  and  have  assigned  to  one  and 
the  same  period  fossils  which  had  really 
‘been  intr^uced  at  successive  times,  will 
readily  be  conceded.”  Nevertheless, 
there  is  proof  that  this  has  not  always 
been  the  case.  In  the  Hrixham  cave, 
close  to  a  very  perfect  flint  tool,  there 
was  found  the  entire  liind-leg  of  a  cave 
bear,  every  bone  in  its  natural  place, 
clearly  proving  that  it  must  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  clothed  with  its  muscles.  Had 
the  flint  tool  been  subsequently  buried 
close  to  it  by  the  eddies  of  a  subterranean 
current,  these  bones  would  have  been 
washe<l  asunder  and  scattered.  A  hind 
limb  of  an  extinct  rhinoceros  has  been 
found  under  the  same  circumstances  in 
gravel  containing  flint  implements  at 
Menchecourt.  On  this  point,  the  evidence 
of  the  bnrial-place  at  Aurignac  must  In? 
considered  decisive.  Human  bones  lie 
upon  a  layer  that  contains  extinct  bones  ; 
and  this  bone-containing  layer  is  itself 
resting  on  a  bed  eight  inches  thick  “  of 
ashes  and  charcoal,  with  broken,  buimt, 
and  gnawed  bones  of  extinct  and  recent 
mammalia ;  also  hearth-stones  and  works 
of  art.”  In  the  face  of  such  evidence,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  man  was  a  co- 
temporary  of  many  animals  that  have  long 
been  extinct.  At  the  same  time,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  era  of  man  and  the 
era  of  the  extinct  animals  were  truly  syn¬ 
chronous.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
seem,  that  tlie  oonclusion  of  one  overlap¬ 
ped  the  oomnienoement  of  the  other ;  for 
we  find  the  last  relics  of  the  mammoth, 
tjave  bear,  hyaena,  etc.,  and  the  first 
human  remains,  in  the  very  same  de¬ 
posits.  I 


And  why  not?  We  have,  indeed, 
hitherto  supposed  that  these  extinct 
mammalia  were  more  ancient  than  man  ; 
but  as  our  evidence  proves  them  to  have 
been  coCval,  we  come  to  the  conclusion, 

I  not  that  man  is  more  ancient,  but  that 
these  animals  are  more  modern  than  we 
had  supposed. 

But  that  is  the  very  conclusion  to  which 
we  are  forbidden  to  come. 

“  When  we  desire  to  reason  or  speculate  on 
!  the  probahle  antiquity  of  human  tmnes  found 
I  fos  il  ic  such  situations  as  the  caverns  near 
!  L'e^e,  there  are  two  cla-ses  of  evidence  to 
-•hii-h  we  may  appeal  for  our  guidance.  First, 
consirieratioMS  of  the  time  requited  to  allow  of 
many  species  of  carnivorous  atid  herbivorous 
animals,  which  flouri-hed  in  the  cave  period, 
becoming  fi^^t  soiice,  and  then  so  entirely 
I  extinct  as  we  have  seen  that  they  had  become 
before  the  era  of  the  Danish  peat  and  Swiss 
lase  dwellings;  secondly,  the  great  number  of 
centuries  nei'essaiy  for  the  conversion  of  the 
physii-al  geography  of  the  Liege  district  from 
i's  ancient  to  its  present  ctin figuration ;  so 
many  old  underground  channels,  through 
which  brooks  atid  livers  flowed  in  the  cave 
neriod,  being  now  laid  dry  and  choked  up." — 
Page  78. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  mixture  of 
human  remains  with  the  bones  of  extinct 
animals  is  but  a  first  sti  p  in  the  argumetit 
which  is  to  establish  the  great  antiquity 
of  man.  Of  course  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
will  proceed  to  prove  to  us,  first,  that  time 
is  the  chief  element  in  the  destruction  of 
species,  and  that  then-fore  the  destruction 
of  species  is  a  true  measure  of  the  lapse 
of  time  ;  and,  secondly,  that  altered  phy- 
j  sical  geography  bears  on  its  face  such 
evidence  of  the  causes  that  altered  it,  as 
to  leave  us  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
it  has  been  only  subjected  to  the  ordinary 
effects  of  time.  Now  let  us  hear  the 
evidence  on  these  two  points;  for,  if 
these  two  points  can  not  be  satisfactorily 
established,  the  first  sU-p  in  the  argument, 
that  is,  the  mixture  of  human  implements 
with  bones  of  the  extinct  mammalia,  is 
worth  absolutely  nothing. 

In  support  of  the  first  point,  Lyell 
gives  us  no  data,  no  facts,  no  proofs  what¬ 
soever  ;  he  simply  takes  it  for  gnmted  in 
his  a  fortktri  argument  that  if  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  years  be  allotted  to  the 
recent  period  which  has  witnessed  so  little 
change  in  the  animal  creation,  tens  of 
thousands  must  be  reckoned  for  that 
more  ancient  [leriod  in  which  so  many 
animals  exist-,  d  that  have  completely 
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passed  away.  In  proof  of  the  physical 
changt's  which  (as  he  asserts)  have  sne- 
ccoded  the  deposition  of  cave-bone  beds, 
his  chief  argument  is  founded  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation  of  these  limestone  caves. 
Many  of  them  debouch  on  the  face  of 
precipitious  hills,  far  above  the  present 
drainage  lines  of  the  country.  The 
caverns  of  Li6ge  are  sometimes  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  Meuse  and  its 
tributaries. 

“  There  apytears,  also,  in  many  cases,  to 
bo  such  a  correspondence  in  the  openings 
of  caverns  on  opposite  sides  of  some  of 
the  valleys,  as  to  incline  one  to  suspect 
that  they  originally  belonged  to  a  series 
of  tunnels  and  galleries  which  were  con¬ 
tinuous  before  the  present  system  of 
drainage  came  into  play,  or  Itefore  the 
existing  valleys  were  scooped  out.  The 
loess,  also,  in  the  suburbs  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Liege,  occurring  at  various 
bights  in  patches  lying  at  between  twen¬ 
ty  and  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river, 
CJin  not  be  exjdained  without  supposing 
the  filling  up  and  reCxcavation  of  the  val¬ 
leys  at  a  period  posterior  to  the  washing 
in  of  the  animal  remains  into  most  of  the 
old  caverns.” — Page  73. 

The  Neanderthal  cave  is  sixty  feet 
above  the  stream :  so  is  the  Brixham 
cavern. 

“  A  glance  at  the  position  of  the  latter, 
and  a  brief  survey  of  the  valleys  M-hich 
bound  it  on  two  sides,  are  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  a  geologist  that  the  drainage  and 
geographical  features  of  this  region  have 
undergone  great  changes  since  the  gravel 
and  bone  earth  were  carried  by  streatns 
into  the  subterranean  cavities  above  de¬ 
scribed.  Some  worn  pebbles  of  hematite, 
in  particular,  can  only  have  come  from 
their  nearest  parent  rock,  at  a  period 
when  the  valleys  immediately  adjoining  the 
caves  were  much  shallower  than  they  now 
are.” — Pago  101. 

With  respect  to  Wokey  Hole,  Lyell 
“  feels  convinced  that  a  complete  revolu¬ 
tion  must  have  taken  place  in  the  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  district  since  the  time  of 
the  extinct  quadrupeds.”  The  Gower 
caves  contain  the  teeth  of  hippopotami ; 
“  and  this  in  a  district  where  there  is  now 
scarce  a  rill  of  running  water,  much  less  a 
river  in  which  such  qu.adrupeds  could 
swim.  Also,  they  have,  in  general,  their 
floor  strewed  over  with  sand,  containing 
marine  shells,  all  of  living  8p«*cies ;  and 
there  are  raised  beaches  on  the  adjoining 


coast,  and  other  signs  of  great  alteration 
in  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea, 
since  that  country  was  inhabited  by  the 
extinct  mammalia,  some  of  which  were 
certainly  co6val  with  man.”  In  Sardinia, 
a  bed  of  marine  shells,  in  the  midst  of 
w'hich  a  ball  of  baked  earthenware  was 
found,  is  now'  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea.  Such  changes,  at  an  average 
rate  of  elevation  of  tw'O  and  half  feet  in  a 
century  would  give  to  the  pottery  an  an¬ 
tiquity  of  twelve  thousand  years. 

This  is  all  the  evidence  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  prove  the  vast  physical  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  des|>osi- 
tion  of  the  cave  bone-beds.  Does  it  de¬ 
serve  to  be  called  proof?  These  caves, 
it  seems,  are  tens  or  hundre<ls  of  feet 
above  the  present  drainage  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  is  thence  argued  that  enormous 
changes,  must  have  taken  place  since 
streams  ran  through  them.  But  why 
need  we  suppose  that  they  were  ever  per¬ 
manent  water-courses? — why  not  the 
rain  channels  of  the  country?  We  do 
not  think  geologists  sufficiently  take  into 
account  that  covering  of  the  bare  rock 
which  decomposition,  vegetation,  and, 
most  of  all,  cultivation,  have  spread  over 
the  whole  habitable  world.  When  first 
a  bare  limestone  country,  full  of  fissures, 
rises  from  the  sea,  the  mere  rush  of  the 
tide  would  tend  to  sweep  or  to  suck  out 
the  former  contents  of  the  fissures,  while 
the  shattered  surface  would  make  subter¬ 
ranean  drainage  the  rule,  surface  drainage 
the  exception ;  and  it  w’ould  only  be  as 
decomposition  supplied  materials  for  a 
surface  covering,  that  surface  dainage 
would  become  the  common  rule.  These 
caves  jirobably  served  the  same  purpose 
in  the  hill,  that  a  dry  water  course  now 
does  on  the  hill ;  with  this  difference,  that 
by  internal  and  external  cummunicalion 
with  a  series  of  fissures  and  caverns  they 
would  possess  great  facilities  for  collect¬ 
ing  and  permanently  lodging  animal  re¬ 
mains  ;  and  also  stone  w'eapons  borne  by 
wounded  animals  from  the  attacks  of  man. 
In  many  cases,  these  caves  are  seen  to 
have  been  in  communication  with  the 
present  surface  by  ajiertnres  now  choked 
up;  and  that  the  present  surface  might 
have  been  in  the  same  communication 
with  a  former  surface  of  larger  area,  we 
may  take  for  granted,  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  fissure<l  nature  of  a  limestone  dis¬ 
trict,  and  of  the  waste  that  must  have 
taken  place  in  some  thousands  of  years. 
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Nor  can  we  Buppose  that  these  rain  chan¬ 
nels  originally  debouched  at  their  present 
openings ;  for  unquestionably  every  lime¬ 
stone  hill  has  lost  huge  masses  from  its 
precipitous  sides  during  six  thousand 
yeArs.  These  caves  may  have  opened  into 
other  fissures  and  other  caves,  till  they 
finally  emptied  some  of  their  mud  and 
bones  into  holes  and  comers  at  different 
levels  on  the  side  of  the  valley  below. 
Also  they  may  have  had  correspond¬ 
ing  fissures  on  the  opposite  sides  oi  val¬ 
leys,  for  a  whole  country  often  has  a  com¬ 
mon  system  of  fissures ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  valley  was  filled  up,  and 
that  the  bone  mud  passed  from  one  side 
to  the  other  in  the  age  of  Elephas  primi- 
genius.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  on 
some  of  the  facts  of  Brixham  cavern  : — 
that  it  is  near  the  top  of  a  hill  where  no  | 
stream  could  now  flow  ;  that  a  pebble  of . 
hematite  was  found  in  it,  of  which  the 
principal  deposit  is  on  the  op)>osite  side  j 
of  the  valley.  We  know  a  little  of  that  \ 
neighborhood: — the  hill  is  a  huge  mass  of  ■ 
many  acres  even  now ;  and  allowing  for  { 
the  waste  of  six  thousand  years,  we  may 
safely  say  it  must  have  been  larger  and  I 
higher.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  strong  I 
gutter-current  which  runs  from  a  few  j 
roods  of  sloping  ground  after  heavy  rain,  i 
may  judge  whether  a  few  acres  would  not ; 
supply  water  and  mud  enough  to  fill  u}>  | 
Brixham  cavern  in  no  gre.at  period  of| 
time,  and  float  in  bones  of  dead  and  limbs  | 
of  half  devoured  beasts.  As  to  the  hema- ! 
tite,  small  deposits  of  it  are  not  rare  in  | 
the  neighborhood ;  and  one  such  may 
easily  have  lain  in  the  hill  itself,  without 
obliging  our  imagination  to  take  a  leap 
across  the  whole  width  of  Brixham  valley. 

We  do  not  say  that  LyelPs  other  evid¬ 
ence  of  physical  changes  can  be  as  readily 
explain^  ;  for  he  has  given  us  no  details 
of  his  proof.  It  is  not  enough  even  for 
one  of  his  authority  to  say,  “  I  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  complete  revolution  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  topography  of 
tliis  district,”  or  merely  to  observe  that 
the  facts  of  the  loess  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Liege  imply  “  the  filling  up  and  re 
excavation  of  the  valleys  at  a  period 
posterior  to  the  washing  in  of  the  animal 
remains.”  These  facts  are  the  very 
things  which  should  have  been  produced ; 
for  the  time  necessary  for  their  accom¬ 
plishment  is  the  whole  point  in  debate — 
a  point  not  to  be  thus  carelessly  asserted 
or  coolly  taken  for  granted,  but  to  be 
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proved  by  well-established  facts.  Xor  is 
It  fair  to  point  out  the  great  jdiysical 
changes  which  must  have  taken  place  in 
Glamorganshire  and  in  Sicily  since  the 
teeth  of  the  hippopotamus  were  deposited 
in  districts  “  where  there  is  now  scarce  a 
rill  of  running  water for  we  learn  from 
Lyell  s  subsequent  frank  admission  that 
the  African  hippo|M)tanius  is  an  eminently 
migratory  anim.al,  as  much  at  home  in  the 
sea  as  in  rivers.  We  must  regard  it  as  a 
well-established  fact  th.at  many  extinct 
mammalia  were  coiival  with  man  ;  but  of 
the  first  conclusion  based  on  this  fact, 
n.amely,  the  enormous  time  it  must  have 
required  to  m.ake  these  animals  extinct. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  given  no  proof 
whatever.  And  of  the  jihysical  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  these  cave 
deposits  were  accumulated,  his  evidence 
is  too  shallow,  too  summary,  too  little 
argumentative,  too  much  (x  cat/udui,  to 
command  our  conviction.  We  do  not  say 
that  he  has  no  better  evidence  to  produce ; 
but  until  he  brings  forward  the  better 
evidence,  and  establishes  the  certainty  of 
the  rate  of  change  manifest  in  these  phy¬ 
sical  alterations,  we  must  regard  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  human  race  in  coniK-ction 
with  cave-bone  deposits  as  “  not  proven.” 

Perhaps  Sir  Charles  Ly ell’s  long-estab¬ 
lished  conviction  prevents  his  seeing  the 
insufficiency  of  his  proofs  ;  or  perhaps  he 
is  satisfied  to  give  us  very  full  and  clear 
explanations  of  the  facts  brought  out  by 
the  discovery  of  human  remains  in  valley 
alluviums,  knowing  that  the  evidence  on 
this  point  will  react  confirmatively  on 
the  less  decisive  testimony  of  cave-lmne 
deposits.  Ixjt  us,  then,  proceed  to  examine 
carefully  the  proofs  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  human  race,  derived  from  ancient 
valley  alluviums. 

II.  Valley  alluviums. 

“Throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe  we  find 
at  moderate  elevations  above  the  present  river- 
channels,  usually  at  a  hight  of  less  than  forty 
feet,  but  sometimes  much  higher,  beds  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  loam,  containing  bones  of 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros  horse,  ox,  and  other 
quadrupeds,  some  of  extinct,  others  of  living 
species,  belonging,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
fauna  already  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter  as 
characteristic  of  the  interior  of  cavert>8.  The 
greater  part  of  these  deposits  contain  fiuviatile 
shells,  and  have  undoubtedly  been  accumulated 
in  ancient  river-beds.  These  old  channels  have 
long  since  been  dry,  the  streams  which  once 
flowed  in  them  having  shifted  their  position, 
deepening  the  valleys,  and  often  widening  them 
on  one  side.” — Page  98. 
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This  is  the  situation  in  which,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  hundreds  of  stone 
imf)lements  have  been  discovered  in  the 
valley  of  the  Somme.  They  are  found  in 
remnants  of  V>ed8  hanging  like  small 
terraces  upon  the  sloping  hill-sides,  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  feet  alM>ve  the  present 
level  of  the  river.  The  flint  implements 
are  “  not  in  the  vegetable  soil,  nor  in  the 
brick-earth  with  land  and  fresh-water 
shells  next  below,”  where  they  might  be 
supposed  to  Itave  been  buried  within  the 
recent  period,  “  but  in  the  lower  beds  of  | 
coarse  flint-gravel,  usually  twelve,  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface.” 
Many  persoiis  have  denied  that  these 
pieces  of  flint  are  of  human  manufacture, 
and  Lyell  devotes  half  a  chapter  to 
establish  the  fact — a  fact  which  ought 
now  to  be  considered!  iiidisputahle.  He 
also  produces  ample  evidence  that  these 
flint  implements  are  found  in  beds  that 
contain  bones  of  extinct  animals,  w'ith 
recent  fresh-water  and  marine  shells,  still 
living  (with  one  exception)  in  the  north 
of  France.  The  circumstances  under 
which  these  l>eds  occur  is  the  evidence  of  | 
their  great  antiquity. 

They  occur  chiefly  at  two  levels,  both 
of  which  may  be  traced  at  various  points 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  Somme  :  the 
one  but  slightly  raised  above  the  present 
river  plain,  the  other  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  feet  above  it.  The  latter  has 
been  most  fully  investigated  at  St.  Acheul 
near  Amiens,  the  former  at  Menchecourt 
near  AblK*vilIe,  where  a  mixture  of| 
marine  shells  has  been  found  with  land 
and  fresh-water  remains.  “There  are, 
here  and  there,  patches  of  drift  at  hights 
intermediate  between  the  higher  and 
lower  gravels  ;”  but  as  they  do  not  affect 
the  general  argument,  we  need  not  com¬ 
plicate  the  evidence  by  taking  them  into 
account.  Now,  “  as  a  general  rule,  when 
there  are  alluvial  formations  of  different 
ages  in  the  same  valley,  those  which  occupy 
a  more  elevated  position  above  the  river 
plain  are  the  oldest.”  The  river  must 
have  deposited  them  before  it  cut  its  way 
down  to  the  lower  level.  Here,  then,  are 
three  different  formations,  bearing  witness 
to  three  different  periods :  first,  the  pre¬ 
sent  valley  plain  of  the  Somme  through 
which  the  river  now  takes  its  course 
secondly,  the  lower  level  gravels ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  liigher  level  gravels.  Sir 
Charles  Lvell  undertakes  to  prove  not 
only  that  tLe  first  must  be  very  old,  but 


that  the  second  and  third  must  be  incal¬ 
culably  older.  And  yet  we  wrong  him  : 
he  does  not  undertake  to  prove  the  great 
age  of  the  ])re8ent  valley-])lain,  he  only 
insinuates  it  on  very  doubtful  evidence, 
and  afterwards  alludes  to  it  as  being  “  in 
all  likelihood  ”  thousands  of  years  old. 
He  tells  us  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  is  a  mass  of  peat,  sometimes  more 
than  thirty  feet  thick.  It  contains  bmies 
of  recent  animals  closely  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings,  and  the 
refuse  mounds  and  peat  of  Denmark,  with 
stone  implements  of  the  Celtic  period,  re¬ 
cent  shells,  trunks  of  fir,  oak,  hazel,  walnut, 
etc.,  and  three  or  four  fragments  of  human 
skeletons.  As  to  the  age  of  this  peat,  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  having  found  in  it 
certain  flat  dishes  of  Homan  pottery,  has 
satisfied  himself  that  they  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  sunk  into  the  peat  because 
they  were  flat :  ergo^  they  once  lav  on 
the  surface :  ergo,  the  mass  of  peat  a\)ove 
them  marks  its  rate  of  growth  since  the 
Homan  occupancy  of  the  country :  ergo, 
we  may  thus  venture  to  calculate  the  age 
of  the  peat  that  lies  below.  But — Lyell 
adds — the  obtained  “rate  of  increase 
would  demand  so  many  tens  of  thousands 
of  years  for  the  formation  of  the  entire 
thickness  of  thirty  feet,  that  we  must 
hesitate  laifore  adopting  it  as  a  chronome- 
tric  scale.”  In  other  words  this  calcula¬ 
tion  is  utterly  M’orthless,  even  on  Lyell’s 
own  admission  ;  yet  this  is  all  the  data  he 
has  for  attempting  to  estimate  the  rate  of 
the  growth  of  peat.  He  has,  how'ever, 
one  other  argument  for  its  antiquity — the 
bottom  of  the  peat  is  many  feet,  sometimes 
as  much  as  thirty,  below  high-water  mark ; 
nay,  it  is  thrown  up  by  storms  on  the 
French  coasts,  so  that  it  is  plainly  lying  in 
part  under  the  sea.  This  implies  subsid¬ 
ence  and  probable  oscillations  of  level, 
which,  at  tlie  rate  they  now  go  on,  require 
a  considerable  interval  of  time.  W e  do 
not  think  these  vague  suggestions  worth 
much  ;  but  they  are  all  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
offers  in  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  valley  of  the  Somme.  What  does  it 
matter  ? 

“  Whatever  be  the  number  of  centuries  to 
which  they  relate,  they  belong  to  times  poster¬ 
ior  to  the  ancient  implement  beating  beds 
«hich  we  are  next  to  consider,  and  are  even 
separated  from  them,  as  we  shall  see,  by  an  in¬ 
terval  far  greater  than  that  wr.ich  divides  the 
earliest  strata  of  the  peat  from  the  latest.” — 
Page  112. 
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The  evidence  of  this  interval  must  be 
sought  in  surrounding  facts.  Here  is 
Lyell’s  statement — that  at  Mencheoourt, 
and  also  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
the  beds  of  alluvium  are  al>out  twenty- 
seven  f»-et  thick,  and  they  lie  about  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  above  the  present  surface 
of  the  valley  ;  that  is,  from  forty  to  forty- 
five  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley  ; 
for  we  must  remember  that  the  peat  is 
thirty  feet  thick.  There  must  have  been 
time  to  deposit  these  beds,  time  to  elevate 
them,  and  time  for  the  river  to  cut  down 
the  valley  forty  feet.  Also,  these  beds 
contain  the  bones  of  extinct  animals,  and 
a  shell  now  found  only  in  Asia ;  there 
must  have  been  time  gradually  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  animals  and  to  change  the 
climate.  Also,  in  the  l)eds  of  Menche- 
court  a  fluviatile  formation  underlies  a 
marine  one,  from  which  we  judge  that 
the  river  first  prevailed,  and  then  the  land 
subsided :  both  fluviatile  and  marine  htnls 
are  now  raised  above  the  present  valley, 
from  which  we  judge  that  there  was  a 
subsequent  elevation ;  after  which  the 
peat  beds  of  the  pn*sent  valley  Itegan  to 
grow,  and,  as  these  are  now  found  beneath 
the  sea,  there  must  have  been  a  second 
subsidence.  All  these  changes  happened 
since  the  deposition  of  the  lower  gravels ; 
and,  at  the  rate  at  which  such  changes 
now  take  place,  they  imply  an  enormous 
lapse  of  time. 

But  this  is  nothing  to  what  follows. 
The  beds  at  Menchecourt  are  raised  but 
little  above  the  present  valley  :  what  are 
we  to  say  to  the  higher  level  gravels  which 
occur  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
river,  containing  bones  of  extinct  animals 
and  flint  implements  ?  If  the  lower 
gravels  are  so  very  old,  what  amount  of 
time  are  we  to  add  for  the  elevation  of 
the  higher  beds,  and  the  cutting  down  of 
this  great  valley  to  its  present  level  ? 
Lyell  does  not  go  into  much  detail  of 
evidence  here ;  but  rather  leaves  the 
fact  in  all  its  magnitude  to  speak  for 
itself. 

According  to  our  present  knowledge 
the  hight  of  these  upper  level  gravels  of 
the  valley  of  the  Somme  must  be  regarded 
as  exceptional.  In  the  valleys  of  the 
Seine,  the  Oise,  and  the  Thames,  beds  are 
found  containing  flint  tools  and  bones  of 
extinct  animals,  slightly  raised  above  the 
present  river  courses ;  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Seine  high  level  gravels  are  found, 


but  they  do  not  contain  flint  tools.  Near 
Bedford  also,  and  at  lloxne  and  Ickling- 
liam  in  SnflTolk,  there  arc  deposits  of  gra¬ 
vel,  containing  flint  tools  and  bones  of 
extinct 'quadrupeds,  which  are  thirty  feet 
above  the  present  drainage  lines  of  the 
country.  Therefore,  we  nmst  regard  the 
alteration  in  the  water  level  of  the  valley 
of  the  Somme  as  a  fact  corrolmrated  by 
i  many  similar  changes,  though  the  amount 
of  that  alteration  is  exceptional.  There  is 
one  more  item  of  evidence.  In  the  upjier- 
I  level  be«l8  of  the  Somme  and  Seine  there 
are  contortions  in  the  strata  which  clearly 
resemble  those  proiluced  by  ice-action ; 
immense  blocks  of  rock  also,  lying  in  the 
alluvium,  and  brought  from  distances  lie- 
yond  the  power  of  water  transjMirt,  sug¬ 
gest  the  agency  of  ice.  In  such  facts  w’c 
find  hints  of  great  alterations  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  climate  of  the  North  of 
F  ranee. 

This  is  Sir  Charles  Lycll’s  case  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race. 
This  is  the  whole  of  his  argument ;  he 
stands  or  falls  by  this.  Like  a  lawyer 
who  will  say  all  that  can  possibly  be  said, 
he  has  strung  bad  and  good  pleas  together; 
and  we  must  strike  some  off  the  list  in  or¬ 
der  to  weigh  justly  the  force  of  those 
wh’ch  remain. 

In  the  first  place,  his  figures  are  not  as 
exact  as  they  ought  to  be.  After  giving 
us  to  understand  that  the  Menchecourt 
beds  are  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  river, 
he  tells  us  that  higher  deposits  at  Abbe¬ 
ville  are  fifty  feet  above  those  of  Menche¬ 
court,  and  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
Somme.  Then  we  are  told  that  the  |)e.at 
is  thirty  feet  thick ;  but  is  this  uniform 
thickness?  We  remember  that  he  says 
the  gravel  in  Brixham  cavern  is  bottom¬ 
less  at  twenty  feet ;  and  so  it  is  in  certain 
deep  holes ;  hut  not  that,  nor  anything 
like  that,  in  the  average  thickness  of  the 
bed. 

•Secondly,  the  fact  that  flint  implements 
are  found  beneath  soft  alluvial  beds  is  no 
proof  that  they  are  more  ancient  than 
those  beds ;  neither  is  the  juxtaposition 
of  a  stone  hatchet  and  an  elephant  bone 
any  proof  that  the  two  were  contempora¬ 
neous.  Geologists  are  rightly  very  jeal¬ 
ous  of  evidence  drawn  from  the  disturbed 
beds  of  river  courses.  On  this  point  we 
must  quote  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Geikie  on 
some  ancient  canoes  found  in  alluvium  at 
Glasgow',  and  which  Lyell  himself  pro¬ 
nounces  “  very  judicious.” 
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“  The  rarjing  depths  of  nn  estuary,  its  banks 
of  silt  and  sai  d,  the  set  of  its  currents,  and  the 
influence  of  its  tides  in  soiuring  out  alluvium 
from  some  parts  of  its  bottom  and  re-depositing 
it  in  ottiers,  are  circuniH'ances  which  require  to 
be  taken  iiiUi  account  in  all  such  calcu  ations. 
Mere  c*  Incidence  of  depth  fp  tn  the  present  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  which  is  toleiablj  uniform 
in  level,  by  no  means  necessarily  proves  con¬ 
temporaneous  deposition.  Nor  would  such  an 
inference  follow  even  from  ttie  occurrence  of  the 
remains  in  distant  parts  of  the  very  same  stra¬ 
tum.  A  canoe  might  lie  capsiztsl  and  sent  to 
the  bottom  just  beneath  low  water  mark;  an¬ 
other  mi  ht  expel  ience  a  similar  fate  on  the 
following  day,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
both  would  liecome  silted  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
estinirr  ;  fmt  as  that  flour  would  he  perhaps 
twenty  leet  deeper  in  the  center  than  towards 
the  marain  of  tlie  river,  the  one  canoe  might 
actually  be  twenty  feet  deeper  in  the  alluvium 
than  ihe  other;  and  on  the  upheaval  of  the  al¬ 
luvial  dep<»siis,  if  we  were  to  argue  merely 
from  the  depth  at  which  the  remains  were  em¬ 
bedded,  «e  should  pronounce  the  canoe  found 
at  the  one  locality  ti>  be  immen'ely  older  than 
the  other,  seeing  that  the  fine  mud  of  the  estu- 
ary  is  deposited  very  slowly,  and  Uiat  it  must 
therefore  have  taken  a  long  pe'iud  to  form  so 
great  a  thickness  as  twenty  feet  Again,  the 
tides  and  currents  of  the  estuary,  by  cfianging 
their  di'ecuon,  might  sweep  away  a  considera¬ 
ble  mass  of  alluvium  from  the  botbm,  laying 
bare  a  canoe  that  may  have  foutidered  many 
centuries  nefore.  Alter  the  lapse  of  so  long  an 
interval,  atioiher  vessel  might  go  to  the  lioltom 
in  tlie  same  locality,  and  be  ttiere  covered  up 
.with  the  older  one,  on  the  same  general  plan. 
These  two  vessels,  found  in  such  a  position, 
would  naiurally  be  clas-ed  togetticr  as  of  the 
same  age ;  and  yet  it  is  douionsirahle  that  a  very 
long  period  may  have  elapsed  between  the  date 
of  the  one  and  that  of  the  other.” — Page  60. 

Of  the  tendency  of  heavy  bodies  to  set¬ 
tle  down  in  alluvial  silt  we  find  a  notice  in 
77t<r  Gtoloyiat,  for  January,  1861. 

“In  the  course  of  making  the  excavations  for 
the  Thames  tunnel,  the  diiiiculties  that  arose 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  some  parts,  in¬ 
duced  the  contractors  to  procure  a  diving-bell, 
for  the  piiipose  of  exuniini'  g  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  On  the  first  inspection,  a  shovel  and 
haniiner  were  left  on  the  spot  by  the  divers ; 
but  these  tools  were,  contrary  to  their  expecta 
tions,  nowhere  to  be  found  on  their  next  visit. 
In  the  progress  of  the  excavation,  however, 
whil  advancing  the  pmtecting  wooden  frame¬ 
work.  this  missing  shovel  and  hammer  were 
found  in  tne  way  of  it,  having  descended  at 
least  eighteen  feet  into  the  groniio,  and  proba¬ 
bly  resting  on  or  mixed  up  with  some  ancient 
depo^it.” 

Again,  it  is  no  proof  of  a  river’s  preva¬ 


lence  over  the  sea,  and  of  subsequent  snb- 
sidence,  that  a  fluviatile  bed  shotdd  under¬ 
lie  a  marine  one;  for  in  the  same  es¬ 
tuary  a  tide  current  will  prevail  in  one 
part,  and  a  river  current  in  another,  and 
these  will  sometimes  be  exchanged  and 
reversed. 

Again,  we  must  not  reckon  the  time  it 
would  have  taken  for  the  river  to  cut 
down  a  whole  valley  through  the  solid 
chalk  ;  for  we  do  not  know  that  the  solid 
chalk  w’as  there  to  be  cut  down.  The 
valley  might  have  bi^en  formed  ages  be¬ 
fore,  and  filled  with  earlier  alluvium, 
which  would  have  readily  yielded  lo 
water  action.  Nor  are  we  to  count  the 
time  necessary  to  raise  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  (now  o-overed  with  peat)  almve  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  for  a  river’s  mouth  chok¬ 
ed  with  sand-hanks  and  lined  with  marsh¬ 
es  is  the  very  place  where  peat  would 
most  rapidly  grow. 

Nor  need  we  include  the  imaginarjr 
ages  retpiiHite  to  chatige  a  very  cold  ch- 
niiite  (evidenced  by  ice-action)  to  a  much 
warmer  one,  (evidenced  by  an  Asiatic 
shell,)  and  then  l>ac^k  again  to  that  of 
temperate  France.  The  ice-action  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  which  is  not  confirmed 
by  the  presence  of  any  specially  Arctic 
shells ;  and,  even  if  it  were  more  probable, 
it  would  be  quite  as  fair  to* weigh  the  two 
facts  together,  and  conclude  tliat  greater 
heat  and  greater  cold  united  in  a  climate 
only  removed  by  its  want  of  equilibrium 
from  that  of  France  at  present. 

Yet  if  we  clear  away  all  these  question¬ 
able  conclusions  that  array  themselves 
round  the  evidence,  and  make  it  look 
more  imposing,  there  still  remains  the  in¬ 
disputable  fact  that  there  was  a  time  with¬ 
in  the  human  period  when  Picjirdy  was  a 
hundred  feet  lower,  or  the  Somme  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  higher  than  it  is  at  present ;  and 
this  great  valley  (average  width  one  mile) 
was  filled  up  to  the  level  of  tiio  higher 
terraces  at  St.  Acheul. 

”  The  mere  volume  of  the  drift  at  various 
higlits  would  idone  suffice  to  dt-inonstrate  a 
vast  lapse  of  time  during  which  such  heaps  of 
shingle,  deriv-^  both  from  the  eocene  and  the 
cretaceous  rocks,  were  thrown  down  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  river  channels.  We  observe  thou¬ 
sands  of  rounded  and  half-rounded  flints,  and  a 
vast  number  of  angular  ones,  with  roundea 
piece.s  of  white  chalk  of  various  sizes,  testifying 
to  a  prodigious  amount  of  mechanical  action, 
accompanying  tt>e  repeated  widening  and 
(leefieiiing  of  the  valley,  liefore  it  became  tho 
receptacle  of  peat ;  and  the  position  of  the  flint 
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tools  lesves  no  doubt  on  tbe  mind  of  tl^e  peolo- 
(rist  th»t  iheir  fahrication  preceded  all  ttiis  re- 
iterated  denudation.” — Page  144. 

One  who  is  not  a  peolojrist  may  reply, 
“  And  is  not  six  lhous.and  years  enou«rh  to 
effect  all  this?”  No,  certainly  not,  if  the 
growth  of  peat,  and  the  action' of  water, 
and  the  forces  of  elevation  and  subsidence, 
and  the  rates  of  erosion  and  deposition, 
are  to  be  calculated  acconling  to  Lyell’s 
averages.  Hut  it  is  to  this  we  demur. 
Even  for  the  present  time  we  have  scarce¬ 
ly  data  enough  to  strike  fair  averages; 
but,  when  we  begin  to  investigate  pheno. 
mena  of  the  past,  every  question  of  time 
must  wait  on  this  preliminary  question — 
Are  past  rates  to  be  calculated  by  present 
rates  of  change?  j 

Let  us  look  back  at  all  the  calculations 
of  this  volume — the  age  of  the  recent  fie- 
riod  as  shown  in  the  deltas  of  the  Tiniere 
and  the  Nile;  the  age  of  the  post-plua^ene 
period,  as  shown  in  the  cave  bone-l>ed8, 
the  raised  deposits  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
high  terraces  of  St.  Acheul : — they  are  all 
founded  on  the  .assumption  that  the  agen¬ 
cies  which  accomplish  changes  at  present, 
have  never  worked  at  a  quicker  rate  in 
the  past ; — an  assumption  n‘ceive«l  and 
propoundt*<l  by  men  of  science  with  all 
the  calm  fearlessness  that  belongs  to  scien- 
titic  truth. 

We  know  the  history  of  this  opinion. 
In  former  times  theorists  were  accustome<l 
to  explain  every  fact  that  perplexe<i  them 
by  referring  it  to  imaginary  catastrophes 
and  convulsions,  invented  for  the  occiision; 
and  it  is  one  of  Lyelfs  early  triumphs  to 
have  brought  them  b.ick  to  soumler  in¬ 
ductions  by  his  P'inC'ple*  of  Geology. 
He  there  laid  down  the  law  that  we  were 
not  to  attempt  to  explain  facts  by  sup¬ 
posed  c-auscs  of  whieh  wo  knew  nothing ; 
but  that,  from  the  observed  connection 
between  known  facts  and  known  causes, 
we  were  to  argue  backwards  from  anal<»g- 
ous  facts  to  analogous  causes.  And  his 
triumph  w.as  so  complete  that  the  strong 
reaction  of  opinion  passed  into  an  oppo¬ 
site  f<»rm  of  error  ;  men  were  not  content 
to  maintain  that  existing  causes  were  in 
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action  millions  of  years  ago,  but  they  al¬ 
lowed  themselves  almost  unconsciously  to 
imbibe  the  idea  that  the  mode  and  rate  of 
action  must  have  been  uniform  in  all  ages. 

I  Ix't  us  put  this  in  plain  words,  and  see 
what  it  is  we  are  told  to  believe : — that 
frosts  and  floods  M’ere  never  greater, 
storms  never  more  frequent  and  violent, 
subterranean  fires  never  more  intense, 
waste  and  destruction  never  more  exten¬ 
sive,  elevation  and  subsidence,  erosion 
and  deposition,  never  more  active  than  at 
present.  Put  this  in  |»lain  words,  and 
every  geologist  will  repudiate  the  fair  in- 
ferenw  of  his  own  opinions.  Even  Lyell 
says  of  the  alterations  in  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse,  “  It  is  moye  than  probable  that 
the  rate  of  change  was  onta*  far  more  ac¬ 
tive  than  it  is  now.”  Hut  he  should  have 
erase*!  that  sentence,  or  else  have  rewrit¬ 
ten  his  whole  book  ;  for  every  <-aUMdati«»n 
in  it  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  rate  of  change  was  not  once  m<»re 
active  than  it  is  now ;  and  every  quota¬ 
tion  he  makes  from  other  scientific  au¬ 
thorities  takes  the  same  principle  for 
granted. 

Hut  every  one  knows  that  some  ele¬ 
ments  of  change  have  bt'cn  enornionsly 
developi*d  in  past  ages,  and  in  a  w.ay  that 
mere  lapse  of  time  does  not  suflic*e  to  ex- 
j>lain.  Frost,  for  instance; — the  greatest 
part  of  England  is  strewed  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  northern  drift — the  evidence 
!  of  ice  action  on  a  scale  immensely  greater 
'  than  anv  now  witnessed  in  temperate 
!  zones.  VVhat  causes  f)roduced  the  glacial 
I  perio<l  ?  We  do  not  know  ;  but  this  we 
I  do  know,  that  the  rate  of  erosion  by  ]>res- 
ent  glaciers  is  no  teat  whatever  of  the 
waste  produced  by  their  vast  develop¬ 
ment  in  times  that  are  past.  And  if  ice- 
action  was  so  much  more  powerful,  why 
not  water-action,  why  not  gas  and  steam- 
action,  why  not  subterranean  and  atmo¬ 
spheric  action  of  many  kinds  ?  Such  a 
possibility  must  not  be  put  in  the  place  of 
proof ;  but  it  is  a  fair  argument  against 
the  monstrous  assumption  that  rates  of 
change  thoughout  past  ages  are  to  be 
reckoned  by  our  limited  knowledge  of 
present  rates. 

[to  be  conclvdkd.] 
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“  J  CKT  take  a  look  in  here  before  you 
go,  my  dear  English  friend,  at  No.  45; 
it  is  a  curious  case ;  and  presently  over 
our  wine  in  the  balcony  1  will  tell  you  the 
story,”  said  Dr.  Frochot,  the  famous  mad 
doctor  of  Berlin,  to  me,  with  professional 
s^itig-froid.  The  doctor,  as  he  siwke, 
slid  aside  the  little  round  piece  of  brass 
that  hid  a  glazt‘d  aperture  in  the  wall, 
ami  then  took  an  elaiM)rnte  pinch  of  sniitl', 
while  I  looked  through  it  into  the  cell  of 
No.  45.  It  was  a  small,  bare  room,  with 
no  furniture  but  a  trestle-bed,  one  chair, 
and  a  small  triangular  table.  At  this 
table  B.at  a  tall,  thin,  gray  haire<l  man, 
with  a  vacant,  care-worn  face,  who  was 
busy  counting  a  hean  of  those  round, 
prismatic  pieces  of  glass  that  are  used 
us  ornaments  to  chandeliers.  Having 
counted  them  some  twenty  times  over, 
he  proceeded  to  breathe  on  each  of  them, 
and  then,  one  by  one,  to  rub  them,  and 
hold  them  to  the  light.  Suddenly  he 
rose,  drew  himself  to  his  full  length, 
struck  his  forehead,  as  if  he  M  as  in  pain 
there,  or  us  if  some  momentary  flash  of 
reason  had  lighted  up  his  mind,  then 
gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  fell  in  a  swoon 
upon  the  floor. 

1  replaced  the  brass  slide  with  an  in¬ 
voluntary  sigh.  “  He  has  swooned ; 
should  he  not  have  help.  Dr.  Frochot?” 
said  I  to  my  friend  the  mad  doctor. 

“No;  he  is  often  so,”  replie<i  the  im¬ 
perturbable  doctor ;  “  he  will  bo  better 
when  he  comes  to.  We  never  visit 
patients  but  at  regular  hours.  If  we  M’ere 
always  visiting  patients,  w'hattime  should 
we  poor  doctors  have  for  ourselves  ?” 

Some  ten  minutes  later,  the  doctor  and 
myself  were  seated  in  the  balcony  of  one 
of  the  pleasantest  bouses  in  Berlin,  watch¬ 
ing  the  little  heart-shaped  leaves  of  the 
lime-trees  M'aver  and  .flutter  in  the  street 
below,  as  we  smoked  our  pegars  and 
sipped  our  Hochheimer.  'It  was  a  <]^uiet 
street  in  the  suburbs,  and  that  part  ot  the 
house  where  the  patients  were  contiiu'd 
w'as  far  away  from  us,  and  separated  from 


the  quarter  that  the  doctor  inhabited  by 
a  large  garden,  and  thus  no  groan  or 
shriek  could  reach  us.  A  pale,  fat  man, 
a  recovered  patient,  waited  on  us,  and 
the  children  from  time  to  time  ran  out  to 
us,  laughing  and  shouting,  from  the  inner 
rooms.  As  it  began  to  get  dusk,  and  the 
air  grew  cooler,  and  the  first  star  sparkled 
over  the  General  Graufenclau’s  house  op¬ 
posite,  the  doctor,  planting  one  foot  on 
the  up|>er  ledge  of  the  balcony,  and  resting 
the  other  on  a  china  garden-seat,  began 
his  story : 

You  must  know,  my  dear  English 
friend,  that  in  1812 — that  is  to  say,  ex¬ 
actly  eighteen  years  ago— I,  then  a  mere 
lad,  accompanied  the  French  army  to 
Russia.  1  was  surgeon  in  Devout's  corps, 
and  was  often  in  the  Emperor's  tent.  No. 
45 — then  a  well-known  astronomer  in 
Berlin — was  also  with  the  Grand  Army, 
having  been  expressly  commanded  by 
Napoleon  to  make  observations  on  the 
climate  of  Russia,  and  to  record  its  varia¬ 
tions.  His  name  was  Krautzer,  and  he 
was  well  known  at  that  time  in  Berlin  as 
an  acute  observer  of  great  industry  and 
sagacity,  but  of  an  envious  and  avaricious 
spirit,  that  had  led  him  to  waste  much 
time  in  alchemic  pursuits,  which  he  had 
Anally  abandoned  in  disgust,  only  to  give 
himself  altogether  up  to  place-hunting  and 
money-making.  We  knew  each  other  by 
sight,  and  I  frequently  saw  him  both  dur¬ 
ing  the  advance  and  the  retreat.  The 
story  I  tell  you  is  partly  from  my  own 
knowledge,  and  partly  from  the  mouths  of 
his  intimate  friends,  many  of  whom  were 
acquaintances  of  mine. 

But  let  me  delay  for  a  moment,  my 
dear  English  friend,  to  recall  the  glories 
of  that  vast  array  of  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  that  crossed  into  Russia.  Only 
yesterday  an  old  country  w’oinan  was 
brought  to  see  me,  who  had  beheld  that 
army  pass  her  cottage.  She  described 
Napoleon  as  sitting  on  her  small  table, 
a’temately  consulting  his  maps,  and  cut¬ 
ting  huge  slices  from  a  loaf  that  lay  on  the 
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table.  All  bis  marshals  were  round  him, 
and  all  day  the  troops  moved  past  the 
doorway  in  dusty  columns.  The  country 
girls  were  peeping  in  at  the  window,  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Einj)eror.  “  Why 
do  you  look  at  me  ?”  he  said  good- 
naturedly  to  one  of  the  prettiest,  chucking 
her  under  the  chin  as  he  spoke.  “  I  am 
a  poor  little  fellow.  Look  at  these  title 
tall  fellows”  (|)oiuting  to  Davout  and 
Murat.)  The  old  woman  who  told  me 
this  had  a  head  that  kept  nodding  with 
the  jmlsy ;  and  it  took  one  years  back  to 
fancy  her  young,  graceful,  and  pretty. 
But  that  little  story  recalled  to  my  mind 
how  our  army  looked  when  we  arrived  at 
Gjat,  just  hetore  the  affair  at  Borodino. 

We  all  know  what  happened  then. 
The  Em|>eror  rose  at  three  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  called  for  a  glass  of  punch,  sent  Rapp 
for  the  reports,  and  transacted  business 
with  Berthier  till  five;  then  raounte<l  on 
horseback,  and  ordered  the  drums  to  beat 
and  the  trumpets  to  sound.  “  It  is  the 
enthusiasm  of  Ansterlitz,”  he  said  as  he 
rode  forward,  and  the  troops  began  to 
cheer.  We  lost  ten  thousand  men,  the 
Russians  fiAeen  thousand.  But  a  few 
days  after,  the  Russians  retreated,  and  we 
advanced  straight  on  Moscow.  • 

I  daresay  you  have  read  a  dozen  times 
about  this  famous  battle,  but  I  can  not  re¬ 
sist — pardon  an  old  soldier — briefly  re¬ 
minding  you  of  its  chief  points.  The 
Russians  were  in  a  strong  position, 
strengthened  by  field  works  ;  their  right 
flank  rested  on  an  intrenched  wood ;  a 
brook  running  through  a  deep  ravine 
covered  their  right  wing;  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Borodino  the  left  extended  to 
Lemonskoie,  another  village,  protected  by 
ravines  and  thickets  in  front,  secured  by 
redoubts  and  batteries ;  while  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  on  an  elevation,  rose  a  double  battery, 
that  commanded  the  whole  line. 

Davout  wanted  to  turn  their  left,  but 
Napoleon  thought  the  plan  too  dangerous. 
Poniatowski  therefore  attacked  their  right 
and  center;  while  Ney  tried  to  storm  the 
redoubt  in  the  center;  and  Prince  Eu 
gene  broke  into  Lemonskoie.  If  Napo¬ 
leon  had  brought  up  his  reserve  of  the 
Young  Guard,  the  Russian  retreat  would 
have  been  a  rout ;  and  if  Davout  had  got 
in  their  rear,  Kutusow  would  have  been 
unable  to  have  retreated  on  the  capital. 

Ma  foi  /  those  peasants  in  the  gray 
frocks,  encouraged  by  their  bearded 
priests,  with  their  paint^  images,  fought 


like  Turks,  and  would  take  or  give  no 
quarter.  With  nearly  twenty  thousand 
men  wounde<l,  and  tkirty  generals  hors- 
d  -combaty  you  may  imagine  that  I  had 
a  busy  time  of  it  the  day  after  the  battle. 
I  was  the  chief  doctor  in  the  great  con¬ 
vent  of  Kolotskoi,  where  our  wounded 
were  brouglit.  We  had  no  lint  or  any¬ 
thing,  and  our  hussars  had  to  scour  the 
country  for  linen  and  beds.  I  was  up  to 
my  waist  in  legs  and  arms;  and  at  night, 
when  I  went  out  tt>  take  a  breath  of  fresh 
air,  as  tired  as  any  butcher  on  market-day, 
the  groans  from  that  great  building  rose 
as  from  a  dying  giant. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th,  Napoleon  be¬ 
ing  uncertain  whether  the  Russians  had 
taken  the  road  to  Moscow  or  Kalouga, 
was  informed  by  Jewish  spies  that 
Kutusow  had  really  fallen  back  on  the 
capital.  The  next  morning  we  were  to 
advance  on  Krymskoie.  We  were  all 
in  high  spirits ;  even  the  poor  wounded 
cheered  faintly  when  I  reported  the  news 
in  the  hospital. 

That  same  night  as  I  was  walking 
round  the  bivouac  fires,  just  to  observe 
how  the  soldiers  took  the  news,  I  came 
upon  a  singular  group  near  a  clump  of 
firs,  at  the  east  end  of  the  convent  garden. 
There  was  Krantzer,  whom  I  knew  |)er- 
fectly  by  sight,  and  a  Jew  spy,  torment¬ 
ing  an  old  Russian  peasant,  who  knelt 
before  them.  They  had  each  got  a  lighted 
brand,  and  were,  I  suppose,  going  to  tor¬ 
ture  him  into  some  sort  of  c'onfession. 
Two  or  three  soldiers,  in  their  bear-skin 
caps  and  gray  greatcoats,  were  leaning  on 
their  muskets,  and  laughing  as  they 
watcheil  them.  The  Jew  was  a  lean, 
haggard  man,  with  a  dry,  thin,  wrinkled 
face,  and  withered  eyes,  that  looked  like 
dried  currants.  As  he  stood  there  in  his 
greasy  caftan  and  dirty  boots,  drawn  over 
his  trousers,  I  thought  he  might  have 
passed  muster  for  the  very  spirit  of  Avar¬ 
ice  himself. 

“Burn  his  beard  off,  great  sir !”  I  heard 
him  say  to  Krantzer ;  “  I  tell  you  ho 
know's  all  about  the  liostopchin  Palace.” 

“And  the  celebrated  liostopchin 
jewels  ?”  said  Krutzer  eagerly. 

“  Yes,  every  thing.  He  was  steward’s 
man  to  the  prince,  and  knows  all  the  fam¬ 
ily  secrets.  Then  he  held  his  torch  close 
to  the  eyes  of  the  wretched  peasant,  who 
shrank  into  a  heap,  and  screamed  for 
irffercy. 

“  Bum  his  fingers  off!”  cried  the  Jew. 
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Mercy  !  mercy  1  and  I'll  tell  all,” 
cried  the  pcHsant.  “  All  the  tineHt  jeweln 
are  kept  in  a  malachite  cahim't,  under  the 
floor  of  the  third  bedroom  to  the  right, 
on  the  third  story,  as  you  go  up  the  grand 
staircase.” 

“  lie’s  lying,”  said  the  Jew  ;  “  my  great 
sir,  burn  his  toes  off"— do  bum  his  toes 
off.” 

I  was  just  going  to  interfere,  and  had 
indeed  spoken  to  Krautzer  apart,  much  to 
his  indignation,  when  an  old  soldier  came 
up,  and  striking  the  Jew  with  ihe  butt- 
end  of  his  musket,  told  him  with  an  oath 
not  to  ill  treat  the  Russian. 

“  We  owe  them  a  turn,”  he  said,  “and 
we’ll  singe  them  with  our  cannon  ;  but 
once  pri'oners,  brave  men  should  be  mer¬ 
ciful.  Now,  then,  old  Muscovite,  run  for 
your  life,  and  no  Jew  or  savant  shall  hurt 
you  while  I’ve  a  cartridge  left.  I’ve  got 
an  old  father  home  in  Auvergne  just  your 
age.  Go,  mon  enfant.'’* 

The  ol(l  Russian  did  not  probably  un¬ 
derstand  a  word  the  old  moustache  sai<l 
to  him,  but  he  saw  that  Krautzer  and  the 
Jew  were  restrained  by  some  one  or  other, 
and  he  saw  the  wood  to  winch  the  grena¬ 
dier  pointed.  That  was  enough.  In  a 
moment,  lie  blundered  through  the  tire, 
and  ran  ofl*  as  hard  as  his  old  legs  could 
carry  him  ;  and  as  I  returned  to  the  hos- 
>iial,  hearing  the  soldiers’  laughter,  I 
ooked  back,  and  saw  the  Jew,  nose  on 
ground,  stealing  like  a  blood-hound  on  the 
track  of  the  old  Russian.  Rut  I  thought 
no  more  of  it.  Hard  work  drove  all  other 
thoughts  out  of  mind,  and  I  had  my  large 
family,  my  twenty  thousand  men  to  look 
after. 

At  sunrise  on  the  14th  of  September, 
the  vanguard  reached  a  hill  called  the 
Mount  of  Salvation,  and  where  the  pil¬ 
grims  kneel  and  pray  before  entering  the 
holy  city. 

“  Moscow !  Moscow  1”  cried  a  hundred 
thousand  voices.  The  steeples'  and  gilt 
domes  shone  in  the  sun  ;  the  huge  trian¬ 
gular  Kremlin,  half  palace,  half  citadel, 
rose  above  the  tfees. 

As  I  8t«K)d  among  the  crowd,  I  heard 
two  harsh  voices  at  my  elbow.  One  said : 
“Where — where  is  it?”  The  other  re¬ 
plied  :  “  That  is  the  Rostopchin  V^ilace 
there  among  the  trees,  to  the  left  of  the 
Kremlin,  by  the  Kolomna  Gate.  All  will 
soon  be  ours  now.” 

I  looked  round ;  it  uras  Krautzer  and 
that  carrion-crow  of  a  Jew.  They  were 


evidently  thinking  of  the  Rostopchin 
jewels. 

“Monsieur  Krautzer,”  I  said,  “have 
you  not  heard  that  Marshal  31ortier  has 
forbidden  all  pillage?” 

“  1  suppose  we  may  take  keepsakes,” 
he  replied.  “  Rut  to  what  do  you  refer?” 

“  I  was  thinking,”  I  replied,  “  of  the 
malachite  cabinet  in  the  Rostopchin 
I’alace.” 

“  A  peasant’s  lie,”  said  Krautzer,  pale 
with  anger  and  confusion,  as  he  spurred 
on  his  h«)r8e,  and  joined  the  vanguard. 
That  man  had  but  one  thought  now. 
The  l)east  of  a  Jew  ran  by  his  stirrup. 
How  or  where  be  had  picked  up  this  man, 
or  what  common  interest  brought  them 
together,  I  never  could  leara. 

I’resently  the  news  came  that  the  two 
hundred  and  tifty  thousand  inhabitants  of 
Moscow  had  left  the  city.  It  was  ours. 
No  one  was  left  in  Moscow  but  beggars 
and  thieves,  and  we  entered  the  city  soon 
al'ter  noon. 

While  others  sought  the  Kremlin  or  the 
bazaars,  the  churches  or  the  cates,  I  em¬ 
ployed  myself  in  selecting  a  tit  place  for 
the  wounded  to  winter  in.  When  I  had 
made  my  arrangements,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  Cossack  officer,  a  prisoner,  I 
stopped  at  a  great  gateway,  next  door  to 
our  new  quarters,  and  asked  to  what  pal¬ 
ace  that  led. 

“  That  is  the  Rostopchin  Palace,  French¬ 
man,”  said  the  prisoner,  “and  contains 
furniture  worth  half  a  million  of  rubles,  all 
left  for  your  Corsican’s  plunderers.” 

“  We  are  no  thieves,”  I  said,  “  Marshal 
Mortier,  the  new  governor  of  Moscow,  is 
ordered,  on  pain  of  death,  to  prevent  all 
pillage.” 

“  Ha  1”  says  he,  “  look  there ;  they  have 
begun  already.” 

I  looked  up  to  where  he  pointed  ;  there 
were  two  men  tearing  down  some  shutters, 
and  thrusting  their  heads  out  of  a  window 
on  the  third  story.  I  looked ;  it  was 
Krautzer  and  that  accursed  Jew.  They 
were  evidently  in  full  cry  after  those  Ros¬ 
topchin  diamonds. 

“  Take  charge  of  this  officer,”  I  said  to 
the  picket  of  grenadiers  that  accompanied 
me,  “  and  wait  below.  I  have  business 
here.” 

“Another  of  Marshal  Mortier’s  robbers,” 
muttered  the  Cossack ;  but  I  did  not  deign 
»  reply. 

I  leaped  through  the  shattered  door, 
and  in  a  moment  was  up  the  staircase. 
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Tliat  moment  a  gun  was  discharged,  and 
a  bullet  shivered  the  balustrade  that  my 
hand  rested  upon.  I  drew  my  sword,  and 
ran  into  a  room  on  the  third  story  where 
the  door  was  o[>en. 

1  stumbled  over  a  still  smoking  muske*. 
There,  in  the  halt-lit  room,  with  light 
streaming  through  the  broken  shutters, 
were  Krautzer  and  the  Jew,  bending  over 
a  hole  in  the  floor,  from  whence  they  had 
removed  two  layers  of  cedar  plonks  and 
much  plaster  and  fresh  earth.  There  be¬ 
tween  them,  was  the  malachite  cabinet — 
the  forced-otF  lid  carefully  rejdaced. 

1  was  in  a  furious  rage  at  the  attempted 
assassination.  “  I  don't  know  which  of 
you  it  was  m  ho  shot  at  me,”  said  I,  “  but 
one  of  you  it  was.  If  it  was  this  cursed, 
Jew — who  already  I  know  to  be  a  sj»y 
and  half  suspect  to  be  a  murderer — I  will 
kill  him  on  the  spot.  If  you.  Monsieur 
Krautzer,  I  shall  rej>ort  you  to  Marshal 
31ortier.” 

“  I  know'  what  you  want,”  said  Kraut¬ 
zer  sullenly,  looking  up.  “  Don’t  swag¬ 
ger.  You  want  your  share;  well,  then, 
here  take  it ;”  and  so  saying,  he  threw  oft 
the  lid  of  the  malachite  cabinet  with  a 
hideous  grin  of  triumph.  It  was  empty  ; 
its  velvet-lined  recesses  still  bore  the  im- 
ress  of  tiaras,  carcanets,  chains,  and 
racelets.  “  You  see  we  were  too  late  ; 
other  men  had  the  fruit  and  letl  the  shell 
for  us.  As  for  the  shot,  we  took  you  for 
a  stray  Hussian,  and  being  here  alone, 
feare<l  violence.  For  that  shot,  a  thousand 
pardons,  my  dear  doctor  ;  but  pray,  keep 
this  casket  as  a  small  remembrance  of 
Moscow.” 

I  left  the  room  with  a  curse,  dashing 
the  malachite  box  to  pieces  with  a  kick  of 
my  f(H)t,  and  saw  no  more  of  Krautzer 
and  his  Jew  for  many  a  day,  although  I 
heard  a  rumor,  that  he  had  underti^en, 
for  several  thousand  rubles,  to  convey 
back  to  France  a  Russian  lady  of  rank, 
whose  husband  had  been  taken  prisoner 
at  M’ilna,  and  sent  to  the  Temple.  I 
never  knew  a  man  so  transformed  by  a 
lust  for  wealth  as  that  Krautzer — fame, 
science,  honor  had  all  been  sacrificed  to 
that  moloch. 

That  night,  our  ruin  began — the  Rus¬ 
sians  fired  Moscow,  the  flames  first  break¬ 
ing  out  iu  the  coachmakers’  warehouses. 
From  that  moment,  the  Emperor  knew  it 
was  all  over  with  him.  The  fatal  retreat 
soon  after  began.  | 

Every  day  matters  grew  worse  and 


worse.  When  one  morning,  on  6th  Xo- 
vember,  at  Dorogobuj,  the  first  snow-flakes 
fell  large  as  half-crowns,  the  Russian  pri¬ 
soners  smiled  bitterly,  for  they  knew  well 
what  was  coming.  From  that  day,  it 
grew  worse  and  worse  —  thicker  and 
thicker;  and  the  Cossacks  skimme<l  round 
us  like  Arabs  round  a  plague  struck  cara¬ 
van.  As  Segur  says  grandly  in  his  great 
work :  “  In  this  vast  wreck,  the  army,  like 
a  great  ship  tossed  by  a  tremendous  tem¬ 
pest,  threw  into  that  vast  weltering  sea  of 
ice  and  snow'  all  that  could  impede  its 
progress.”  First,  plunder,  guns,  anns, 
powder,  shot;  then  the  wounded,  the 
women,  the  sick,  sutlers,  prisoners,  stand¬ 
ards.  At  the  convent  of  Kolotskoi,  it 
went  to  my  heart  to  find  thousands  of  my 
poor  w'ounded  dead,  and  the  rest,  w'hom 
w'e  could  not  move,  crowding  to  the  door, 
lame  and  bandaged,  stretching  out  their 
arms,  and  praying  us  to  take  them  with 
us.  There  was  no  ford  but  some  wagons 
or  guns  were  abandoned  at  it ;  no  storm 
of  Cossacks  but  swept  off  some  miserable 
stragglers  ;  no  bivouac  fire  lit  but  in  the 
morning  some  of  our  wretched  soldiers 
were  found  dead,  with  their  feet  half- 
burned  off,  and  their  hair  frozen  to  the 
ground. 

Pounded  com  and  horse-flesh  had  grad¬ 
ually  been  suj)er8eded  b^  birch-bark  and 
saw-dust  loaves.  The  Emperor  gave  or¬ 
ders  to  destroy  one-half  the  wagons,  so 
as  to  use  the  horses  and  draught  oxen  to 
help  forw'ard  the  artillery.  Many  of  the 
cavalry,  by  the  time  we  reached  Studzianka 
— and  many  even  of  the  Sacred  Squadron, 
the  five  hundred  officers  who  formed  the 
bodyguard  of  the  Emperor — were  dis¬ 
mounted.  Some  of  our  men  had  their 
bleeding  feet  bandaged  with  rags,  to 
replace  their  worn-out  shoes.  There 
w’ere  generals  wrapped  in  women’s  pe¬ 
lisses.  All  discipline  W'as  rapidly  going. 

During  the  retreat,  I  had  frequent 
glimpses  of  Krautzer,  who  w'as  always 
followed  by  that  carrion-crow  of  a  Jew'. 
The  day  we  left  Moscow',  I  had  seen  him 
riding  beside  the  sumptuous  carriage  that 
contained  the  Russian  lady  of  rank  whom 
he  had  undertaken  to  convey  to  Paris.  A 
day  or  two  later,  when  we  halted  at  the 
lake  9i‘  Semelin,  to  throw  into  it  the  an¬ 
cient  armor,  cannon,  the  great  cross  of 
Ivan,  and  other  trophies  of  Moscow',  the 
carriage  had  disappeared,  and  Krautzer 
and  his  charge  were  both  mounted  on 
horses.  There  was  no  sun  visible,  and 
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the  thick  fog  had  snddenly  changed  into  a  1 
heavy  snow,  that  blew  round  us,  and 
almost  blinded  the  soldiers.  Emaciated, 
dirty,  and  unshaven,  our  men  already  had 
begun  to  look  more  like  hungry  brigands 
than  grenadiers  of  the  Grand  Army.  It 
was  on  this  day  that  the  Emperor  himself 
dismounted,  seized  a  musket,  and  marched 
at  the  head  of  the  Old  Guard,  to  encour¬ 
age  them.  When  I  shut  my  eyes,  I  can 
see  him  now,  with  the  stern,  gripped 
mouth  and  the  broad  white  forehead, 
over  which  one  black  tress  of  hair  fell.  I 
was  riding  quietly  along  with  the  van¬ 
guard,  wrapped  in  thought,  when  one  of 
my  assistant-surgeons  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  pointed  at  Krautzer. 

“  Look  at  that  man.  Monsieur  Frochot,” 
ho  said ;  “  observe  how  his  holsters  are 
stuffed  out.  The  soldiers  tell  me  they  are 
full  of  jewels  that  he  stole  from  a  palace 
in  Moscow.  Parbleu  I  I  would  give  a 
hatful  of  diamonds  now  myself  to  be  safe 
in  the  Boulevards.” 

“  And  look  at  that  poor  woman,  cama- 
rculft”  said  a  grenadier  from  the  ranks — 
“  how  frightened  she  is  of  him  ;  they  say 
he  beats  her  if  she  lags  behind,  he  is  so 
afraid  of  the  Cossacks.  Brute !  I  should 
like  to  put  a  bullet  through  him  !” 

“And  here  comes  that  Jew  that  never 
loses  sight  of  him,”  cried  a  third  fellow, 
with  a  red  rag  round  his  forehead — “  fol¬ 
lows  him  like  a  weasel  does  a  wounded 
rabbit.  I'd  shoot  that  Jew  if  he  followed 
me  so.  Ugh  !  how  this  snow  blows  in 
one’s  eyes !” 

Worse  and  worse  ;  you  could  trace  our 
march  by  long  lines  of  snow-hillocks,  the 
the  graves  of  our  unhappy  soldiers.  Four 
days  from  Smolensko,  where  we  hoped  to 
get  food,  I  saw  the  poor  Russian  lady 
riding  in  a  sutler’s  wagon,  the  next  day 
on  a  gun-carriage.  The  day  after  that,  I 
met  her  walking  with  almost  bare  feet, 
clinging  to  an  old  soldier,  t^ho  had  taken 
compassion  on  her ;  her  hair  was  dis¬ 
hevelled,  her  rich  dress  had  turned  to  rags. 
A  day  before  we  reached  Smolensko,  I 
came  upon  her  body  among  a  heap  of 
camp-followers  who  had  been  speared  by 
the  Cossacks.  The  snow  already  had 
partly  covered  her.  I  stopped  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  even  in  the  cruel  selfishness  of 
that  terrible  retreat,  covered  her  foco  with 
some  snow.  Poor  woman,  at  last  her 
sufferings  were  over  ;  she  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  pain,  sorrow,  and  hunger.  As 
for  that  wretch  Krautzer,  he,  intent  on 
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saving  his  plunder,  was  riding  hotly  on  to 
Smolensko,  hoping  to  be  first  to  reach  the 
ovens,  where  the  Jews  were  baking  bread 
for  the  army.  At  the  sight  of  Smolensko, 
with  its  half-burned  walls  and  dismantled 
towers,  hoj)e  once  more  revisited  our 
hearts,  we  waved  our  flags  and  bayonets, 
and  hurried  headlong  to  the  ovens. 

I  found  an  infuriated  mob  of  soldiers 
besieging  the  doors  of  the  bakehouse 
w’here  rations  were  to  be  distributed. 
Alarmed  at  their  menaces,  the  frightened 
Jews  were  handing  out  lum^)S  of  the 
unbaked  dou^h.  Hundreds  of  bayonets 
were  tossing  in  the  air,  muskets  were  dis¬ 
charging,  and  here  and  there  men  were 
actually  fainting  with  hunger  on  door¬ 
steps,  within  arm’s-length  of  the  crowd. 
All  order  and  discipline  were  gone,  and 
amid  a  group  of  infuriated  men  screaming 
i  for  more  bread,  officers  were  seen  clamor¬ 
ing  loudly  as  the  meanest  camp  follower. 

Foremost  among  these,  more  cowardly 
and  more  importunate  than  any,  I  saw 
Krautzer ;  he  was  mounted  on  a  strong 
artillery-horse,  and  the  well-stuffed  holsters 
were  still  conspicuous  objects  on  his  sad¬ 
dle.  He  was  breasting  his  way  to  the 
front  among  the  cursing  soldiers,  and  the 
Jew  was  clinging  to  his  stirrup-leather. 
His  arms  were  up  in  the  air  entreating  for 
bread,  and  the  bayonets  were  all  round 
him  before  and  behind,  and  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  so  that  he  could  not 
move  them  either  up  or  down. 

“  Shoot  the  savant !”  cried  a  drummer, 
on  whom  his  horse  had  trodden ;  “  sol¬ 
diers  first,  savants  after.  Why  didn’t  he 
foresee  the  bad  weather  ?” 

“ Bread,  bread,  accursed  Jews!  bread, 
dear  Jews !”  screamed  out  Krautzer, 
alternately  wheedling  and  threatening. 

“  Bread,  or  we’ll  slay  every  Jew  !” 
shouted  the  soldiers,  tearing  the  dough 
to  pieces  as  the  Jew-bakers  threw  it  in 
great  white  lumps  among  them,  fierce  as 
sharks  fighting  for  a  b.ait. 

I  was  about  four  ranks  off  from  Kraut- 
zer,  and  was  waiting  patiently  for  my 
turn,  when  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
Jew  at  the  savant’s  side.  He  was  bend¬ 
ing  down  and  evidently  cutting  at  the 
savant’s  holsters  with  a  thick,  sharp  knife. 
I  was  fascinated  with  the  sight ;  so  fasci¬ 
nated,  that  I  lost  all  thought  of  giving  the 
alarm,  though  amid  the  war  of  four  or 
five  thousand  hoarse  voices,  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  that  any  alarm  I  could  have  given 
could  have  reached  him.  Snddenly  I  saw 
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the  holetcrs  slide  off,  and  the  Jew  stoop 
down  and  crawl  under  the  horse’s  belly 
and  winding  through  the  crowd,  disappear 
down  a  side-alley. 

“  I  think,”  said  I  to  an  officer  next  me, 

that  a  Jew  has  robbed  that  man  in  front 
of  us.  I  saw  him  cut  off  his  holstere.” 

“  Cha  !"  said  the  officer  I  addressed ; 

this  is  no  time  to  look  after  thieves. 
Here,  Jews — bread,  bread  ;  I’m  starving; 
bread,  Jew,  or  I’ll  fire  my  pistol.” 

Presently  from  the  ravenous  crowd 
Krautaer  emerged,  devouring  a  huge 
lump  of  dough,  tearing  it  with  his  hands, 
and  cramming  it  in  huge  morsels  into  his 
mouth. 

“Is  there  more  to  be  got.  Monsieur 
Kraut zer  ?”  I  said. 

“I  don’t  know  or  care,”  said  the  wretch  ; 
“  it  is  every  one  for  himself  now.  I’m  off 
to  Wilna.” 

At  that  moment,  Krautzer’s  eyes  hap¬ 
pened  to  fall  upon  his  saddle ;  he  saw  that* 
his  holsters  w’ere  gone.  He  turned  pale 
as  a  corpse,  then  suddenly  his  eyes  kin¬ 
dled  with  the  fire  of  incipient  madness, 
and  he  drew  his  sword  and  advanced  upon 
me. 

“  Villain !  thief!  it  is  you,”  he  said  ; 
“  give  me  the  jewels,  or  I’ll  cut  you  to 
pieces.” 

“  Put  up  that  sword,  fool,”  I  said,  “or  I’ll 
shoot  you  down  as  I  would  a  Cossack.  It 
was  that  Jew  who  cut  off  your  holsters, 
and  ran  down  that  lane.” 

The  sword  fell  from  Krautzer’s  hands  ; 
his  eyes  rolled  in  their  sockets ;  he  flung 
up  his  arms,  rose  in  his  stirrups,  ^ave  a 
ghastly  scream,  and  then  sank  into  a 
half-paralyzed  heap  on  the  saddle,  and 
rode  slowly  off  down  the  lane  I  had  in¬ 
dicated. 

From  that  hour,  the  savant’s  reason 
failed  him ;  that  shock  had  stricken  him 
to  the  brain ;  his  conduct  became  gradu¬ 
ally  more  and  more  wild  and  raving.  He 
rode  up  and  down  among  the  ranks  of 
the  vanguard,  like  a  madman,  seeking  for 
the  Jew,  calling  his  name,  threatening 
him  with  death,  praying  him  to  take  half 
the  jewels,  and  surrender  the  rest.  At  last. 


'  raving,  and  threatening  a  general  w'ith 
his  sword,  Krautzer  was  arrested,  and 
sent  to  the  rear  with  the  sick.  It  w'as 
then  I  w'as  sent  to  see  him,  and  pronounc¬ 
ed  him  mad. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  you  of  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  Beresina,  when  about  thirty 
thousand  of  our  soldiers  perished.  1, 
however,  passed  my  wounded  over  early 
in  the  day,  and  escaped  safe  to  Wilna. 
Krautzer  has  been  with  me  ever  since, 
the  Prussian  government  paying  for  his 
support.  He  will  never  recover  ;  his  brain 
is  softening ;  I  give  him  two  years  longer 
to  live. 

The  rascal  Jew  was  never  again  heard 
of ;  but  a  year  or  so  after  iny  return,  I 
happened  to  see  an  advertisement  in  an 
Amsterdam  paper,  announcing  the  sale  of 
some  valuable  jewels,  diamond  brooches, 
sapphire  necklace,  tiaras — “rarest  water,” 
“  greatest  luster,”  etc. — the  projierty  of 
Moses  Levi.  The  next  paper  contained  a 
paragraph  stating  that  the  jewels  pre¬ 
viously  advertised  had  been  bought  in  by 
one  of  the  leading  jewelers  of  Paris  for 
the  Rostopchin  family,  to  whom  it  had 
been  discovered  they  belonged,  having 
been  stolen  during  the  time  that  the 
French  held  Moscow.  Theses  were  the 
fatal  jewels  for  which  Krautzer  had  com- 
mitt^  so  many  crimes. 

Thanking  the  doctor  for  his  interesting 
story,  I  rose  to  go,  for  it  was  getting  late. 
As  he  opened  the  front-door  for  me,  a 
tall,  pale,  thin  woman,  clothed  in  black, 
glided  into  the  bouse,  and  passed  into  the 
porter’s  room. 

“  There,”  said  the  doctor,  “  behold  a 

tiroof  of  the  imperishability  of  woman’s 
ove  !  Talk  of  asbestos — talk  of  granite ; 
that  poor  w’onian,  twenty  years  ago,  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Krautzer.  She 
visits  him  every  day,  and  has  done  so  for 
years.  He  does  not. know  her,  and  he 
does  not  care  for  her  visits ;  still  she 
comes.  Have  another  cigar,  to  smoke 
going  home?  You  w’ou’t?  Very  well 
Good  night. 
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OUU  MODERN  YOUTH. 


To  any  close  observer  of  society,  the 
moral  and  intellectnal  condition  of  the 
voung  in  the  present  day  is  not  the 
least  remarkable  j>eculiarity  of  our  age. 
lint  although  laughing  comtnents  upon 
some  of  the  ungracefid  follies  they  exhibit 
are  common  enough,  the  subject  seems 
hardly  to  attract  as  much  interest  as  it  de¬ 
serves.  All  who  are  practically  engaged 
in  education  must,  of  course,  study  the 
condition  of  the  young  mind,  as  a  matter 
of  individual  concern;  but  as  a  matter  of 
public  interest,  we  seem  hardly  awake  to 
the  deep  national  importance  of  the  men¬ 
tal  condition  of  the  rising  generation.  It 
is  not  that  the  young  are  little  considered  : 
we  have  yearly  debates  upon  popular  ed¬ 
ucation  ;  we  have  competitive  examina¬ 
tions,  and  University  Ucfortn  Commis¬ 
sions  ;  but  in  all  these  the  point  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  amount  of  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  to  lie  given  for  the  practical  pur¬ 
poses  of  life  in  various  classes  and  posi¬ 
tions  ;  they  regard  the  future,  while  the 
condition  of  those  now  entering  upon  the 
practical  duties  of  life  does  not  enter  into 
these  discussions.  Hut  it  is  this  actual 
condition  to  which  existing  systems  have 
brought  the  young  of  our  own  day  ;  it  is 
the  evidence  which  they  are  giving  of 
their  power  to  cope  with  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  society ;  the  prospect  they  hold 
out  to  us  of  future  national  good  or  evil, 
which  appear  to  us  to  engage  little  atten¬ 
tion.  Yet  to  those  who  consider  it,  the 
mental  condition  of  the  yonng  at  the 
)resent  moment  offers  many  strange  pecu- 
iarities  which  can  not  be  without  effect 
upon  character  in  maturer  years,  nor 
therefore  without  influence  on  the  social 
and  political  life  of  the  nation,  on  its  opin¬ 
ions,  its  literature,  and  on  the  training  of  a 
future  generation.  Surely  such  manifest¬ 
ations  are  worth  attention. 

In  endeavoring  to  explain  and  account 
for  some  of  them,  we  will  for  the  present 
look  at  the  upper  classes  alone.  Any 
wider  survey  becomes  too  complicated,  and 
lets  in  too  many  other  questions  of  social 


relations,  which  puEzle  the  inquiry,  and 
render  it  more  difficult  to  tratre  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  to  their  source.  Even  in  this 
narrower  field  there  is  more  than  enough 
to  iK-rplex,  if  not  to  baffle  the  observer. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  mix¬ 
ing  with  young  people  now  is  the  absence 
of  that  diffidence  or  timidity  which  has 
been  8upf>osed  to  belong  to  inexperience. 
There  is  in  them  generally,  though  in  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees,  what  in  the  few  may  be 
called  self-possession,  but  in  the  many 
must  be  called  self-assurance.  Afraid  of 
nothing,  abashed  at  notliing,  astonished 
at  nothing,  they  are  ever  comfortably  as¬ 
sured  of  their  own  perfect  competence  to 
do  or  say  the  right  thing  in  any  given 
position.  In  schools,  in  universities,  in 
military  colleges,  or  in  the  world,  where- 
ever  the  young  are  assembled,  these  pecu¬ 
liarities  are  more  or  less  conspicuous. 
Nor  are  they  coufiried  to  the  male  sex 
alone.  A  girl  of  eighteen  goes  with  as 
much  assurance  to  her  first  drawing-room 
as  the  boy  just  out  of  school  goi  s  to  meet 
his  first  introduction  to  his  professional 
sufieriors.  Their  elders  remember  such 
days  as  momentous  periods  of  agitation 
or  nervous  shyness,  and  accompany  their 
hopeful  offspring  with  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment  ;  while,  in  truth,  it  is  more  probalde 
that  the  daughter  will  support  her  mother’s 
diffidence,  and  the  sop  kindly  patronize 
his  father  in  the  forthcoming  trial  to.  their 
nerves.  One  fear  alone  would  be  capable 
of  unnerving  either.  If  the  youth  could 
imagine  that  his  companions  suspected 
him  of  any  of  the  poor-spirited  qualities 
which  are  summed  up  under  the  awful 
accusation  of  being  “  green  if  the  young 
hady  w’ho  last  week  exchanged  school¬ 
room  frocks  for  ball-room  dresses,  could 
suppose  that  any  one  would  doubt  her 
perfect  knowledge  of  life  and  society,  of 
all  proprieties  of  dress,  manners,  and  con¬ 
duct, — then,  indeed,  a  cloud  might  come 
over  their  mental  serenity,  and  that  grand 
repose  of  self-satisfaction  might  be  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  but  there  is  little  fear  of  such 
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trouble  falling  upon  them.  If  it  were  not 
for  smooth  cheeks,  baptismal  registers, 
and  empty  talk,  we  should  rarely  sns- 

}>eot  them  of  youth.  Truly  the  talk  is  the 
iital  snare.  Registcre  we  might  not 
consult ;  cheeks  may  owe  much  to  art, 
but  the  tongue  is  indeed  an  unruly  mem¬ 
ber.  In  manner  and  conduct,  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  settled  position,  or  the  self- 
assertion  of  tried  character,  may  bo  as¬ 
sumed  ;  but  the  tongue  is  loosed,  and  lo! 
all  disguises  fall  away.  Rushing  with 
characteristic  audacity  into  questions  of 
literature  and  theology,  morals  and  poli¬ 
tics,  their  age  stands  quickly  revealed. 
Then,  according  to  our  mood,  we  may 
laugh  or  weep,  as  we  hear  the  morning’s 
sermon  and  last  night’s  partners  discussed 
with  the  same  offhand  ease  by  a  set  of 
young  Indies  ;  the  heroes  of  twenty  battles 
criticised  by  beardless  boys,  a.s  they  set¬ 
tle  their  neckties  before  a  mirror  ;  grave 
theological  points,  for  which  in  former 
ages  men  were  content  to  die,  settled 
between  the  courses  bv  cre.atures  who 
were  learning  their  catechism  last  month  ; 
political  questions  and  the  characters  of 

C’  lie  men  disposed  of  in  a  few  words  by 
whose  own  experiences  being  neces¬ 
sarily  a  blank,  have  at  least  taken  care  to 
learn  no  lessons  from  history ;  points  of 
conduct,  puzzling  to  those  who  best  know 
the  trials  of  life,  or  rumors  of  foul-mouth¬ 
ed  scandal,  blasting  honor  and  happiness 
in  a  breath,  talked  over  by  girls  whose 
untrieil  lives  station  has  kept  outwardly 
pure,  even  though  youth  has  failed  to 
keep  them  pure  in  mind  or  gentle  in 
feeling. 

Want  of  reverence  is  one  of  the  common 
faults  of  the  young  in  our  day.  That  it 
should  accompany  great  self-assurance  is 
nothing  wonderful,  though  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  which  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of 
the  other;  M’hether  the  undue  growth  of 
selfimportance  first  hides  from  us  the  re¬ 
lative  proportions  of  M-hat  is  out  of  self, 
or  whether,  being  first  devoid  of  that  no¬ 
ble  feeling  that  pays  instinctive  homage 
to  all  that  is  great,  we  are  driven  to  seek 
satisfaction  in  poor  and  arid  admiration  of 
ourselves.  This  knotty  question  of  pre¬ 
cedence  in  mental  infirmitjr  we  are  fortun- 
at.dy  not  obliged  to  decide ;  enough  for 
us  is  the  fact  that  in  some  manner  the 
tendencies  of  our  age  have  fostered  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  apparently  little  congeni.*!!  to 
youth.  For  it  has  been  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  that,  left  to  its  natural  instinct,  the 


voung  mind  is  prone  to  reverence, 
though  often  rash  and  presumptuous, 
youth  has  generally  shown  these  faults  in 
over-calculating  its  strength  for  every 
great  and  noble  deed  that  has  fed  its 
hero-worship,  and  fired  its  enthusiasm. 
A  lofty  ideal  was  present,  and  the  untried 
courage  spumed  every  worldly  obstacle. 
But  the  presumption  of  our  fast  genera¬ 
tion  is  no  such  heroic  failing.  It  is  not 
born  of  overweening  hofie  in  future 
achievement,  but  of  overweening  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  actual  achievement.  It  says  not 
“Wait  and  see  what  we  can  do!”  but, 
“  Look  and  behold  what  we  have  done ! 
how  deep  we  are  in  the  world’s  lore!  how 
free  from  foolish  prejudices !  how  far 
.above  ancient  objects  of  veneration !” 
Those  who  enjoy  this  consciousness  of  in¬ 
ward  strength  naturally  look  not,  as  the 
inex}>erienced  of  former  ages  looked,  for 
advice  and  encouragement  from  some 
whom  they  respected  or  revered  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  willing  enough 
to  bestow  it ;  thus  their  elders  are  saved 
a  world  of  trouble  ;  may  have  guidance  if 
they  will  accept  it,  dismissing  that  old- 
fashioned  hobbling  guide  c.alled  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  time  they  should  acknowledge 
that  in  place  of  one  Minerva,  whom 
Athens  M’as  proud  of,  we  have  a  whole 
generation  born  ready  armed  for  every 
conflict;  whose  swaddling-clothes  are  a 
panoply  of  wisdom.  No  wonder  that 
they  go  their  way  rejoicing.  They  know 
every  thing  except  their  own  ignorance 
and  the  few  things  that  may  chance  to 
hide,  and  divine  every  thin|j  except  the 
feelings  which  these  |)eculiarities  of  theirs 
are  apt  lo  excite  in  differently  constituted 
minds.  Nor,  as  we  said  above,  are  they 
chary  of  their  superior  wisdom,  but  will¬ 
ingly  impart  it ;  the  misfortune  is  that 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  are 
not  always  clear  to  the  uninitiated,  to  the 
decrepit  understandings  whose  culture 
was  mostly  effected  while  slang  was 
denied  the  privilege  of  decent  society  ;  so 
that  a  new  dictionary  must  needs  be  com¬ 
piled  liefore  the  sagacity  of  the  fast  school 
can  be  usefully  digested  into  a  new  pro¬ 
verbial  philosophy  for  common  use  and 
guidance. 

Nil  admirari  is  almost  necessarily  the 
motto  of  such  a  school.  It  has  been  at 
all  times  the  resource  of  fools  aping  wis¬ 
dom  ;  but  now  we  believe  it  is  not  a  mere 
affectation,  but  a  sadly-genuine  state  of 
feeling.  Various  causes  have  combined 
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to  wither  the  poetic  element  in  the  younsf 
iniiid,  and  with  it  naturally  decays  the 
faculty  of  admiration,  the  source  of  some 
of  our  truest  enjoyments  and  most  elevat¬ 
ing  emotions.  The  youngest  can  rarely  be 
content  now  to  see,  and  feel,  and  enjoy  ; 
they  must  also,  or  rather  first,  judge, 
compare  and  criticise — a  process  all  the 
more  rapid  the  fewer  the  grounds  possess¬ 
ed  for  comparison  and  judgment.  Mmiy 
would  seem  to  have  been  born  old,  so 
completely  has  the  gloss  of  life  worn  off 
before  the  fullness  of  life  has  been  even 
tasted.  They  come  from  country-homes, 
and  London  seems  quite  commonplace  to 
them.  They  go  the  theater  for  the  first 
time,  and  are  perfectly  composed ;  for  | 
ever  d  la  hauteur  des  circoustances,  they 
criticise  the  arrangements,  the  acting,  the 
getting  up,  and  the  audience  with  the  j 
aplomb  of  an  habitue.  They  go  abroad,  ’ 
and  no  contrast  seems  to  prompt  an  in- 
(piiry,  or  awaken  an  emotion  of  surprise. 
They  see  the  grandeur  of  nature,  or  the 
marvels  of  art,  or  the  triumphs  of  science, 
and  they  may  approve,  but  not  w'onder ; 
they  may  express  a  judgment,  but  not 
ask  a  question  ;  they  may  be  satisfied,  and 
gratify  science  or  nature  by  saying  so, 
but  not  be  wrought  into  that  state  in 
which  fuller  minds  feel  overwhelmed  by 
the  presence  of  the  sublime,  and  yield 
themselves  >vith  a  sense  of  fuller  life  to 
the  emotion  which  finds  no  utterance. 
Never,  perhaps,  were  such  varied  excite¬ 
ments  presented  to  eye  and  ear  as  in  the 
present  day ;  but  it  would  seem  that,  in 
the  absence  of  the  pure  and  simple  spirit 
of  enjoyment,  the  excitement  itself  is  the 
sole  object.  It  is  not  the  music,  or  the 
scenery,  or  the  riding  which  is  the  attrac¬ 
tion,  but  the  j)arty  with  whom  these 
pleasures  are  to  be  enjoyed,  and  the  dinner 
or  the  dress  involved,  according  as  it  is  a 
male  or  female  imagination  that  dwells 
upon  the  prospect.  It  follows  that  there 
is  little  medium  between  excitement  and 
ennui ;  and  that  the  later  quickly  resumes 
its  sway  till  some  new  thing  awakens  a 
moment's  curiosity,  or  promises  some 
fresh  stimulus.  This  love  of  excitement 
explains  why,  in  the  midst  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  apathy,  there  exists  an  insatiable 
craving  for  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
/an.  Strange  enough  are  some  of  the 
things  which  go  under  that  name.  Outre 
dress,  outre  language,  outre  manners,  and 
outre  flirting,  all  come  under  this  head. 
Even  in  the  female  use  of  the  term  it 


I  often  includes  slang,  smoking,  and  a  some- 
w’hat  questionable  love  of  adventure; 
while  used  l)y  the  nobler  sex,  it  would  be 
hard  to  limit  its  signification  ;  since  rang¬ 
ing  through  every  puerile  amusement,  it 
has  I>een  seen  also  to  embrace  that  rare  de¬ 
light  in  other  men’s  peril,  which  inspired 
certain  chroniclers  of  Indian  horrors  and 
the  amateur  camp-followers  of  Garibaldi 
— voluntJtry  witnesses  of  a  nation’s  struggle 
for  life  or  death,  who  rode  out  to  a  baltle- 
I  fiehl  to  get  an  appetite  for  breakfast,  and 
■  made  merry  over  the  squalid  equipments 
of  an  army  of  heroes. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  frantic  efforts 
made  to  escape  from  ennui,  that  familiar 
demon  of  cold  imaginations  and  vacant 
minds.  It  seems  superfluous,  after  these 
things,  to  s{K‘ak  of  bad  mannei’s,  since 
nothing  else  could  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  but  they  claim  attention  as  indi¬ 
cations  that  those  points  of  feeling  of 
which  goo<l  manners  were  the  supposed 
expression  are  no  longer  held  to  be  so 
essential  as  to  l)e  assumed  where  they  do 
not  exist.  When  once  the  outward  sem¬ 
blance  of  chivalrous  feelings  ceases  to  be 
the  traditionary  c<)stume  of  the  gentleman, 
those  only  will  have  good  manners  who 
truly  cherish  those  feelings. 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  for  instance,  at 
a  great  ball,  where  all  that  was  highest  in 
London  society  was  assembled,  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  sat  down  to  supfter,  while  ladies 
were  standing  in  great  numbers  around, 
one  can  only  suppose  habits  of  self-indul¬ 
gence  so  strong,  and  public  opinion  on 
such  matters  so  low,  as  to  overcome  the 
most  rooted  traditions  of  manly  courtesy. 
When  these  things  are  done  by  many, 
they  do  not  reflec;t  upon  the  individuals 
merely,  but  they  point  to  wide  changes  of 
opinions  and  associations,  and  those  who 
by  education  or  influence  hope  to  remedy 
the  evil  must  look  to  the  deeper  causes. 
Manners  to  women  present  some  curious 
points  for  observation.  That  those  of  the 
gentler  sex  who  take  up  the  low-minded 
tone  of  the  fa.st  school  should  lose  their 
gentle  privilege,  and  be  treated  cavalierly 
by  men,  is  not  amazing.  That  they  should 
be  spoken  to  without  deference,  and  be 
spoken  of  in  terms  which,  if  not  creditable 
to  the  speakers,  might  at  least  rouse  the 
most  unwomanly  to  shame,  this  we  can  not 
wonder  at.  But  there  is  with  regard  to 
far  diflerent  w’oinen  a  curious  contradiction 
in  the  treatment  they  receive  from  men. 
Never  certainly  was  there  a  period  when 
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woman’s  rational  claims  to  consideration 
and  to  free  action,  her  general  rights  as 
a  human  being  were  so  recognized  by 
society.  The  change  of  tone  upon  these 
subjects  in  the  last  five-and-tweiity  years 
is  most  remarkable ;  but  the  general  want 
of  courtesy  and  deference,  the  indifference 
to  their  society,  are  marked  also.  We 
can  only  suppose  that  the  former  change 
is  owing  to  the  better  sen^e  of  justice 
which  the  gradual  spread  of  liberal  opin¬ 
ions  has  created,  while  the  latter  is  due  to 
the  selfish  love  of  ease  which  is  so  preva¬ 
lent  among  us.  Well-bred  manners,  in¬ 
cluding  deference  and  attention  to  women 
and  to  superiors,  whether  in  age  or  station, 
are  too  great  a  restraint,  and  so  are  cast 
asitle.  Every  additional  habit  of  selfin- 
dulgence  so  religiously  cultivated  in  child¬ 
ren  at  present,  will  of  course  tend  to 
make  the  restraint  more  irksome,  and  so 
far  tend  to  make  manners  worse,  making 
club  life  seem  preferable  to  drawing-room 
life,  and  inducing  w’oraen  to  throw  down, 
more  and  more,  the  barriers  of  refinement 
w’hich  divide  the  two.  How  far  they  may 
go  in  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  has  poetized 
woman’s  existence,  and  throw’n  a  spell  of 
refinement  over  man’s,  before  they  suc¬ 
ceed  in  establishing  their  sway  over  a 
race  of  apathetic  sensualists,  is  a  point 
we  are  fortunately  not  bound  to  inquire 
into. 

Allied  to  early  selfishness  is  the  belief 
that  selfishness  governs  the  world,  that 
eat^h  being  necessarily  engrossed  with  the 
care  of  Number  One,  each  must  stand  on 
the  defensive  against  others.  Thus  dis¬ 
trust,  the  canker  of  age,  comes  to  wither 
the  feelings  of  youth.  It  is  the  blight  of 
autumn  falling  upon  the  opening  buds  of 
spring.  The  selfish  system,  eminently 
one-sided  as  an  explanation  of  social  phe¬ 
nomena,  is  essentially  ftlse  as  a  key  to 
individual  character  and  action ;  but  no 
doubt  the  high  favor  it  has  found  as  a 
philosophical  doctrine  has  tended  to  foster 
the  growth  of  selfishness  in  individuals, 
and  to  procure  toleration  for  it  in  society, 
just  as  the  progress  of  democratic  opinions 
has  tended  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
bellion  even  against  authority  which  the 
most  ardent  among  rational  lovers  of 
freedom  would  hold  sacred.  This  selfish¬ 
ness  and  conviction  of  the  constant  action 
of  selfish  motives  are  what  in  great  mea¬ 
sure  make  up  the  worldly  spirit  which  is 
so  common,  and  held  in  such  high  repute 
that  to  be  ignorant  of  the  world  seems  a 
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disgrace  at  eighteen.  That  the  spirit  is 
owing  to  general  causes,  and  i.s  in  some 
degree  impregnating  the  whole  moral  at¬ 
mosphere,  is  seen  in  the  fact  th,at  young 
])eople  brought  up  in  remote  country 
places  are  often  as  strongly  embued  with 
it  as  if  educated  .at  Eton.  The  Etonian 
would  doubtless  look  down  with  great 
contempt  on  the  w’orhlly  knowledge  of 
the  country-bred  lad  ;  but  the  latter  is  not 
the  leas  putted  up  with  bis  own  confidence 
of  being  above  any  ignorant  trust  in  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  comes  out  of  his 
father’s  parsonage  equally  certain  of  being 
one  of  the  knowing  ones,  equally  proud 
of  not  being  simple-minded  or  fresh  heart¬ 
ed,  in  a  W’ord,  in  not  l)eing  yoiing ;  free 
from  the  best  attributes  bjr  which  youth 
wins  the  heart,  even  when  it  most  fails  to 
satisfy  the  judgment.  And  the  country- 
bred  girl  vies  with  her  brother  in  distrust 
of  generous  motives,  in  dread  of  lieing 
supposed  ignorant  of  what  it  would  be 
w'ell  she  should  ignore  for  ever,  and  in 
worldly  lore,  including  the  most  intimate 
knowl^ge  of  the  Peerage  and  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Post,  and  a  singular  degree  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  certain  phases  of  society 
which  their  mothers  still  blush  to  allude  to. 
It  was  recorded  long  ago  of  a  boy,  as  a 
solitary  instance  of  |>recociou8  worldiness, 
that  he  put  his  pocket-money  out  to  in¬ 
terest  among  his  school  fellows,  and  in 
the  antiquated  state  of  feelings  then  pre¬ 
valent,  the  story  excited  disgust.  But 
now’,  should  such  a  cu.stom  become  pre¬ 
valent,  let  no  one  lie  surprisetl ;  not 
because  love  of  money  has  increaseil,  but 
because  the  lads  of  this  age  of  progress 
may  be  expected  to  take  every  means  of 
showing  that  they  are  above  the  humbug 
of  generous  sentiment.  Simply  to  lend 
or  give  to  a  friend  must  appear  .an  act  of 
ignorant  infatuation  to  these  gray -hearted 
boys. 

Let  ns,  however,  be  thankful  that  those 
in  whom  precocious  worldliness  has  blunt¬ 
ed  moral  sensibility,  together  with 
youths  and  fast  young  ladies,  are  after  all 
the  small  number.  Woe  indeed  to  the 
nation  if  the  young  of  the  educated  classes 
were  in  the  majority  such  as  these !  But 
the  want  of  reverence,  the  self-.assurance, 
the  affectation  of  worldly  knowledge,  the 
confident  tone,  bordering  on,  if  not  al¬ 
ways  amounting  to,  arrogance — these  are 
so  general  that  it  is  curious  to  inquire 
whence  they  arise.  We  see  them,  not 
merely  in  the  tritters  we  speak  of,  but 
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quite  as  conspicuously  in  the  young  pol¬ 
iticians  and  social  reformers  who  are  in 
real  earnest  setting  the  world  to  rights, 
and  in  the  girls  who,  indifferent  to  pleas¬ 
ure,  devote  a  laborious  life  to  schools  and 
district  visiting.  Whence  then  do  the 
evils  originate  ? 

Such  faults  are  shown  too  early  to  be 
fairly  charged  upon  the  young  themselves. 
The  age  at  which  they  are  rife  is  one 
which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  under  control ; 
and  in  these  days  of  stir  and  clamor  about 
education,  it  would  ill  become  us  so  to  ig¬ 
nore  its  power  as  to  exonerate  those  from 
blame  who  should  have  wielded  that  pow¬ 
er  for  good,  and  have  let  it  work  for  evil. 
It  is  sad,  but  there  is  no  denying  the  fact, 
part  of  tlie  mischief  we  complain  of  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  increased  education  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day ;  or  rather,  let  us  say,  to  the  in¬ 
creased  teaching.  Precocious  worldliness 
and  self  assurance  are  the  natural  fruits  of 
an  education  which  teaches  much  and  in¬ 
spires  nothing ;  in  which  the  eyes  and  un¬ 
derstanding  have  been  opened  to  see  and 
learn  many  things,  while  the  heart  has  not 
been  opened  to  genial  influences,  nor  the 
imagination  to  lofty  thoughts;  in  which 
the  dry  dust  of  books  has  choked  up  the 
brain,  while  the  power,  the  j>oetry  of 
knowledge,  and  of  beliefs  that  transcend 
knowledge,  have  never  stirred  the  soul. 

A  higher  standard  of  acquirement  has 
been  set  up  in  obedience  to  the  necessities 
of  modern  life.  More  knowledge  is  re¬ 
quired  now  than  formerly  in  the  great 
race  of  competition,  and  it  must  be  given 
at  an  early  age,  and  fitted  for  all  capaci¬ 
ties.  Money  considerations  require  this, 
and  their  sway  is  not  disputed,  liut  ed¬ 
ucators  have  not  remembered  that  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  this  increased  information 
available  for  real  mental  improvement  to 
the  individual,  higher  views  and  better 
trained  judgment  would  also  be  re(]|^uired; 
that  a  well-balanced  mentxil  culture  is  that 
which  alone  deserves  the  name  of  educa¬ 
tion,  not  that  cramming  of  the  memory 
which  carries  a  boy  through  an  examina¬ 
tion,  but  leaves  thoug4it  and  reason  as  fee¬ 
ble  as  before.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that 
so  many  years’  talking  and  writing  about 
education  should  result  in  the  sacrifice  of 
much  that  is  best  both  in  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  discipline,  leaving  the  recipient  of 
so  much  information  puffed  up  with  his 
acquirements,  arrogant  and  selfish  to¬ 
wards  others.  Yet  so  it  too  commonly 
is.  Intellectual  discipline  being  essential¬ 


ly  different  from  the  mere  process  of  stor¬ 
ing  the  memory  is,  we  maintain,  abandon¬ 
ed  in  exact  proportion  to  the  demands 
made  by  the  necessities  for  early  profes¬ 
sional  training.  The  culture  of  the  high¬ 
est  faculties,  judgment,  thought,  imagina¬ 
tion,  are  made  quite  suliordinate  to  the 
cramming  of  facts  for  a  specific  purjiose  ; 
which  purpose  being  attained,  unless  some 
further  practical  object  keeps  them  pres¬ 
ent,  the  facts  themselves  are  quickly  swept 
away,  and  the  mind  remains  dormant  as 
before. 

Moral  discipline,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  at  all  times  is  a  home  influence,  is 
enfeebled  by  the  relaxation  of  parental 
rule.  It  is  true  that  more  care  is  taken 
than  formerly  not  to  ruffle  the  tem|)er,  not 
to  provoke  deceit  by  severity,  and  that 
more  efforts  are  made  to  make  the  young 
life  happy ;  so  far  all  is  good,  but  it  is  not 
enough.  We  are  not  advocates  for  the 
.ancient  notions  of  parental  authority ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  in  many 
cases  they  involved  absolutely  perverted 
views  of  moral  obligation,  but  this  applies 
rather  to  a  later  period  of  life.  The  error 
of  former  days  was  rather  in  absurdly  pro¬ 
longing  the  period  of  submission  than  in 
exacting  it  too  rigidly  in  childhood  and 
early  youth.  Nor  does  it  follow,  because 
despotism  is  a  bad  thing,  that  anarchy  is 
better ;  we  contend  rather  that  despotism, 

I  tempered  by  parental  love,  is  a  far  less 
evil  than  abandoning  the  rein  to  youthful 
caprice,  and  exacting  neither  obedience 
nor  outward  respect.  Strong  moral  influ, 
ence  may  certainly  be  maintained  without 
the  a.s8ertion  of  authority,  and  reverence 
may  live  in  the  heart  while  the  forms  of 
deference  are  neglected ;  but  these  cases 
will  ever  be  nare,  for  they  imply  truly  fine 
natures  in  both  parent  and  child.  The 
common  result  of  the  abdication  of  au¬ 
thority  and  claim  to  outward  respect  will 
be  loss  of  real  deference  and  reverence, 
and,  consequently,  wayward  action  and  an 
arrogant  tone  in  the  young.  There  is  a 
stnange  notion  prevalent  among  many 
who  shrink  from  the  austere  maxims  of 
former  days,  that  a  child’s  judgment 
should  always  be  appealed  to,  and  that 
the  parent’s  wishes  should  be  follow¬ 
ed  because  they  are  seen  to  be  reason¬ 
able.  But  besides  the  fallacy  of  suppos¬ 
ing  that  a  child  can  always,  or  often,  per¬ 
ceive  this,  the  moral  discipline  of  obedi¬ 
ence  is  thus  abandoned.  It  is  forgotten 
that  principally  by  early  obedience  is 
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formed  the  habit  of  sabmittlng  to  the 
claims  of  duty,  of  reverencing  the  voice 
of  Buperior'wisdom,  however  opposed  to 
[lassion  or  inclination.  The  subject  on 
which  authority  should  be  exercised,  the 
point  where  it  ought  to  cease,  are  among 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  education  ; 
but  we  repeat,  for  we  earnestly  believe  it, 
that  a  somewhat  too  rigid  rule  is  less  mis¬ 
chievous  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  young 
than  the  absence  of  discipline ;  and  that 
even  in  matters  of  opinion,  the  habit  of 
taking  much  upon  trust  as  inculcated  by 
an  authority  justly  revered,  is  scarcely 
more  enfeebling  to  the  intellect,  and  far  . 
less  injurious  to  the  moral  tone,  than  the  | 
habit  in  the  young  of  giving  the  name  of 
opinion  to  every  crude  notion  of  their  own, 
and  looking  with  no  reverence  to  aught 
greater  or  wiser  than  themselves.  There 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  those  who  j 
begin  as  children  by  questioning  all  that 
falls  from  a  parent's  lips,  will  grow  up  to  j 
reverence  nothing,  often  to  believe  in  no-  I 
thing.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  | 
such  a  state  of  mind  in  youth  is  not  the  ! 
candid  skepticism  of  an  inquiring  spirit  | 
ever  renewing  the  search  in  which  it  has  , 
been  so  often  baffled ;  it  is  not  the  unbe¬ 
lief  slowly  wrought  into  certain  minds  by 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  which,  ac¬ 
cepted  after  many  a  weary  struggle,  sad¬ 
dens  every  heart  where  it  has  forced  ad¬ 
mittance  ;  no,  w'hen  such  a  tone  prevails 
in  youth,  it  denotes  the  dry  condition  of 
a  mind  for  whom  there  is  no  poetry,  no 
grandeur  in  the  universe ;  that  disbelieves 
in  high  and  noble  things  because  no  echo 
w'ithin  attests  their  reality. 

But  we  are  not  writing  a  treatise  on 
education ;  these  few  remarks  suffice  to 
justi^  us  in  ascribing,  in  great  measure, 
the  faults  we  are  condemning  in  the 
younger  generation — their  arrogance  and 
want  of  reverence  especially — to  that  very 
system  which  has  b^n  supposed  to  be  so 
great  an  improvement  upon  former  me¬ 
thods.  And  when  we  look  into  the  detail 
of  family  management,  and  see  how  con¬ 
stantly  the  children  are  made  the  one  par¬ 
amount  object,  bow  the  mother's  health, 
the  father's  convenience,  the  claims  of  re¬ 
lations — all  are  made  to  yield  to  their 
wants,  their  amusements,  their  lessons,  w'e 
can  not  wonder  if  selfishness  is  added  to 
the  arrogance.  High-toned  natures  alone, 
while  feeling  themselves  to  be  an  all-en¬ 
grossing  object  to  others,  can  respect  the 
motive,  admire  the  devotion,  and  return 
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the  love,  without  imbibing  exorbitant 
notions  of  their  own  claims  and  import¬ 
ance. 

The  defects  we  have  censured  are  not, 
however,  to  be  ascribed  altogether  to 
parental  mistakes ;  they  are  fostered  in 
another  way  by  the  tone  of  public  opinion 
on  various  points.  We  complain  of  indi¬ 
vidual  conceit,  but  we  must  retnember 
that  ours  is  an  arrogant  age.  We  have 
done  much  in  some  directions,  and  are 
prone  to  think  that  we  have  done  more. 
The  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  are  our  idol ;  at  once  the  work  of 
our  hands  and  the  object  of  our  worship, 
we  are  lost  in  pleasing  contemplation  of 
it.  From  the  writings  of  philosophers  to 
the  commonest  newspaper  tirades,  this 
puffing  of  our  times  is  continually  poured 
forth,  till  at  last  a  strange  process  takes 
place,  and  this  pride  in  our  century  turns 
unconsciously  to  individual  self-glorifica¬ 
tion.  We  have  done  no  single  thing  our¬ 
selves  to  advance  the  progress  of  the  age, 
it  is  well  if  we  have  taken  decent  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunities  it  has  held  out 
to  us ;  but  we  belong  to  it,  and  thence 
look  down  upon  all  chronological  prece¬ 
dence.  Respect  for  the  past  no  longer 
fostered  by  traditional  politics,  is  scorned 
as  an  ignorant  prejudice,  and  replaced  by 
admiration  for  the  present,  and  unbound¬ 
ed  confidence  in  the  future.  No  doubt 
I  the  opposite  feeling  held  too  high  a  place 
in  former  times,  when  antiquity  was  the 
one  great  model ;  and  later  even,  when 
men  gazed  with  an  almost  desponding 
admiration  on  the  few  standard  works  of 
which  degenerate  modems  might  bo  al¬ 
lowed  to  feel  some  pride.  Now,  standard 
works  are  barely  acknowledged,  and  even 
the  Greeks  are  treated  with  an  irreverent 
impartiality  which  would  have  seemed 
worthy  of  death  to  a  scholar  of  the  olden 
times.  Public  homage  can  not  be  denied 
to  some  portions  of  our  older  literature. 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  may  be  little  read, 
but  prescription  is  in  their  favor,  and  the 
former,  at  least,  is  still  supposed  to  stand 
unrivalled.  But  tlas  inevitable  meed  of 
admiration  to  some  relics  of  the  past 
makes  the  censure  of  the  rest  all  the  more 
refreshing.  We  may  be  obliged  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
j  centuries,  but  the  eighteenth  may  be  ut¬ 
terly  condemned,  as  we  look  back  from 
I  our  present  pinnacle  of  greatness.  One 
I  avera  that  it  possessed  scanty  knowledge, 

I  another  that  it  had  no  poetry,  to  a  third 
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it  wants  earnest  feeling,  to  the  fourth  its 
religion  is  formalism,  and  its  philosophy 
the  lispings  of  babes,  etc.,  etc.  No  won¬ 
der  if  by  that  process  of  individualizing 
that  we  spoke  of  above,  each  small  scrib-  i 
bier  of  the  great  nineteenth  century  feels  i 
his  immense  superiority  over  the  Addi-  j 
sons  and  Popes,  the  Ilumes  and  Adam  I 
Smiths  of  that  poor  benighted  period.  | 
The  progress  we  really  have  made  is 
most  undoubted  and  most  gratifying ;  but 
honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  The  nine¬ 
teenth  century  may  deserve  both  the  oak 
and  the  laurel  wreath,  but  there  seems  no 
particular  rea.son  to  crown  our  own  poor 
insigniticant  selves.  The  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  boasts  of  great  discoveries,  but  the 
generality  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  our 
acquaintance  have  not  been  much  con¬ 
cerned  in  them.  The  nineteenth  century 
has  sent  steamers  across  every  ocean  and 


dant  re.ason  in  what  they  have  done  to 
justify  e.ach  of  them  in  her  assertion  that 
she  at  least  is  not  a  strong  minded  woman, 
but  no  apparent  ground  for  placing  them 
quite  so  Ingh — as  they  wouhl  place  them¬ 
selves — above  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Mrs. 
Somerville.  Lastly,  vast  as  are  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  present  century,  and  glorious 
the  prospects  which  are  opened  to  man 
by  the  wide  increase  of  knowledge  and 
the  magnificent  control  over  the  powers 
of  nature,  it  is  not  well  to  forget  that  each 
despised  period  of  the  past  was  preparing 
the  way  tor  wh.at  we  are  called  to  enjoy. 
Former  generations  sowed  the  seed;  it 
w.as  our  fortune  to  be  born  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  when  the  harvest  was  ripe  to 
I  yield  its  richest  fruits.  It  would  be  wiser, 

I  therefore,  to  give  heed  that  we  improve 
I  the  inheritance  for  those  who  come  after 
I  us  than  to  sit  down  in  self-complacency  to 


electric  telegraphs  from  Land  to  land,  ' 
forging  new  bonds  of  union  for  the  hu¬ 
man  race ;  but  we  believe  the  fast  gene¬ 
ration  who  are  now  prepared  to  teach  us 
every  thing  found  these  things  re.ady  be-  j 
fore  their  teaching  began.  Some  of  them  j 
may  have  gone  for  a  holiday  trip  across  | 
the  Channel,  or  sent  an  electric  message  i 
to  some  very  indulgent  mother  on  a  press-  i 
ing  need  for  more  pocket-money,  but  this  | 
hardly  warrants  their  extreme  sense  of 
superiority  over  all  former  generations. 


deride  those  who  went  before. 

This  rem.ark  points  to  the  one  view  in 
which  this  fond  dwelling  upon  the  glories 
of  our  age  m.ay  become  profitable.  We 
may  make  it  so  if  when  we  number  the 
advantages  we  possess,  we  are  careful  to 
measure  our  individual  attainments  by 
this  new  standard ;  if  when  we  compare 
our  means  with  the  means  possessed  by 
former  generations  we  forget  not  to  real¬ 
ize  the  vast  responsibility  they  entail  upon 
us ;  and  feel  that  to  be  in  any  way  worthy 


who  enjoyed  their  holidays  and  got  what , 
pocket-money  they  could  after  another ' 
fashion.  The  nineteenth  century  has  i 
spreJid  knowledge,  has  consolidated  free  I 
institutions,  has  pondered  long-neglected  j 
social  questions,  has  shed  light  in  dark  | 
places,  and  striven  to  raise  the  poor  and  i 
degraded  to  a  higher  level ;  but  did  that  j 
young  dandy  lend  a  hand  to  the  work  'r 
Was  he  really  laboring  for  popular  edu¬ 
cation  when  we  thought  he  was  only  ne¬ 
glecting  his  own?  Was  he  so  occupied 
with  philanthropic  objects,  with  diffusing 
the  knowledge  of  our  age,  that  his  own 
ignorance  may  be  accounted  for  on  patri¬ 
otic  grounds  ?  If  so,  we  have  much  to 
ask  his  pardon  for,  and  do  so  with  all  hu¬ 
mility.  Again,  the  nineteenth  century 
has  begun  another  work  it  may  be  justly 
proud  of — it  has  raised  the  position  of 
women  ;  it  has  shattered  prejuaices  which  ^ 
had  fettered  their  freedom,  and  removed  | 
legal  and  social  obstacles  to  their  well- 1 
being ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  Kate  j 
Coventry,  or  any  of  her  sisterhood,  have  1 
helped  in  the  good  work.  We  see  abuu- 1 


of  an  age  of  social  and  intellectual  pro¬ 
gress,  requires  increased  love  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  more  earnest  desire  to  serve  the 
highest  interests  of  humanity.  This  view 
is  one  which  education  might  turn  to  pro¬ 
fit  if  it  cared  as*  much  for  enlarging  the 
soul  as  for  cramming  the  memory.  Had 
it  done  so  we  might  have  found  in  the 
young,  simple  earnestness  in  the  admir¬ 
ation  and  pursuit  of  great  things,  instead 
of  the  prevalent  arrogance.  We  should 
not  at  any  rate  so  commonly  see  the 
monstrous  absurdity  of  persons  indulging 
self-sufficient  pride  in  work  to  which  they 
have  not  contributed,  and  which  entails 
new  duties  they  have  not  even  striven  to 
understand. 

Youthful  conceit  is  fostered  in  another 
way  by  much  of  the  current  literature  of 
the  day.  Newspapers,  reviews,  maga¬ 
zines,  railway  publications,  all  bring  a 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  and  hasty  opin¬ 
ion  before  the  public ;  opinions  on  every 
variety  of  subjects  and  information  given 
out  in  an  ex  cathedra  tone  which  masks 
its  shallowness.  The  young  read  India- 
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crimately,  dijfest  a  small  portion  of  this 
diluted  knowledc^e,  and  imbibe  in  toto 
the  easy  spirit  of  decision.  It  would  not 
be  possible  for  them  to  form  an  opinion 
on  a  tenth  part  of  the  subjects  thus 
brought  before  them,  but  they  can  easily 
retail  opinions,  and  thus  at  once  deceive 
themselves  and  "ratify  their  vanity  by  bav¬ 
in"  somethin"  to  say  when  any  of  this  mis¬ 
cellaneous  hoard  is  turned  up  in  society. 
It  is  a  very  wdde  and  difficult  question  to 
strike  the  balance  of  good  and  evil  produc¬ 
ed  by  the  mass  of  indifferent  literature  in 
the  present  day.  So  many  important  moral 
and  social  questions  enter  into  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  w'e  could  not  venture  an 
opinion  here.  But  this  we  may  assert ; 
that  when  literature  was  of  a  different 
order  it  did  not  in  the  same  manner  fos¬ 
ter  self  deception  in  those  who  studied  it. 
In  the  first  place  it  required  to  be  studied, 
it  was  addressed  to  more  cultivated  minds. 
It  was  not  so  easy  to  gather  from  it  opin¬ 
ions  of  half  a  dozen  grave  topics  in  the 
course  of  an  hour’s  drive  ;  the  trouble  of 
forming  opinions  more  slowly  exercised 
the  judgment  of  those  who  really  went 
through  the  labor,  and  forced  some  de¬ 
gree  of  modest  silence  on  those  who  did 
not. 

In  some  measure  the  question  of  popular 
literature  is  a  class  question ;  that  is,  it 
must  be  judged  on  very  different  grounds 
according  to  the  class  we  are  considering. 
The  cheapness  and  abundance  of  papers 
and  books  brings  knowledge  in  some  form 
or  another  within  the  reach  of  all ;  this  is 
the  good,  and  can  hardly  be  over-rated. 
The  evil  scarcely  touches  the  class  who 
are  most  affected  bv  the  iKmefit.  The 
oor  man  out  of  all  tliis  abundance  proba- 
ly  gets  one  paper  only  to  read,  or  one 
book,  which  is  slowly  conned  in  his  scanty 
leisure  hours,  and  w'hich  can  not  therefore 
present  information  in  too  easy  a  form. 
Multitudes  are  thus  enabled  to  read,  while 
each  has  still  but  little  variety  in  his  read¬ 
ing.  With  the  upper  classes  who  have 
abundant  leisure,  the  case  is  reversed. 
There  each  one  can  command  the  variety 
which  is  intended  to  meet  the  various 
tastes  of  the  multitude  of  readers.  The 
light  popular  form  in  which  know'ledge 
must  be  presented  in  order  to  be  available 
for  those  who  have  small  means  or  time 
for  mental  culture,  just  suffices  to  save 
trouble  to  those  who  might  give  both  time 
and  attention,  but  are  easily  led  to  prefer 
the  desultory,  superficial  gleanings  of 
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popular  w'orks,  to  the  books  requiring 
thought  and  labor,  w’hich  their  intellec¬ 
tual  opportunities  might  privilege  them  to 
study.  Thus  W’hat  is  a  substantial  benefit 
to  one  class  becomes  a  snare  to  another. 
Again,  if  it  is  desired  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  reading  as  a  refining  habit,  opposed  to 
the  coai’se  jdeasnres  which  ofier  their 
ceaseless  temptations  to  the  workingman, 
w'e  must  have  amusing  books.  Informa¬ 
tion,  if  aimed  at,  at  all,  must  l)e  in  an 
attractive  form,  while  fiction  itself  has 
noble  uses  in  raising  the  ignorant  mind 
used  to  the  low  and  coarse  tone  of  its  own 
public,  to  know  what  is  the  standard  of 
opinion  and  sentiment  accepted  among  the 
more  cultivated  and  gentler  bred.  Emo¬ 
tion  and  imagination  are  thereby  excited, 
the  heart  and  mind  the  better  for  it.  The 
elevating  infiuence  of  the  drama  may  thus 
in  great  measure  be  exercised  without  the 
accompanying  evils  of  the  stage.  But  in 
a  higher  class  of  society  this  mode  of  in¬ 
fiuence  should  be  needed  ;  and  fiction 
sinks  to  the  mere  amusement  of  an  idle 
hour.  If  those  to  whom  the  finest  j)oetry 
of  several  languages  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
accessible ;  to  whom  the  world’s  history 
and  the  record  of  what  man’s  genius  has 
done,  appeal  in  a  thousand  voices  to  stir 
thought  and  imagination  ;  if  they  are  still 
dependent  for  mental  excitement  on  the 
commonplace  fictions  that  swarm  from 
our  press,  they  deserve  indeed  our  un¬ 
feigned  compassion.  But  let  us  rather 
blame  the  education  which  has  left  them 
so  intellectually  poor,  than  deny  praise  to 
the  efforts  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  have  had  fewer  means  to  neglect,  and 
fewer  opportunities  to  misuse. 

Another  source  of  self-deception  with 
the  young  is  that  reading  is  the  fashion. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  it  another  name 
with  the  generality,  when  we  see  how  en¬ 
tirely  their  reading  is  limited  to  what 
fashion  prescribes,  to  what  “  everybody  is 
reading.”  It  would  Ik*  curious  to  examine 
the  lists  sent  to  Mudie’s  library  during  a 
period  of  some  months,  for  the  sake  cf 
discovering  what  proportion  among  these 
constant  readers  have  any  purpose  of  their 
own  in  their  reading,  a  purpose  which 
would  show  itself  in  selection  and  in  con¬ 
secutive  study  of  some  particular  subject. 
We  believe  such  an  examination  would 
afford  a  startling  revelation  of  the  utter 
absence  in  gfeneral  of  any  of  the  real  juir- 
poses  of  reading.  A  new  book  comes  out 
on  China,  or  North- America ;  the  whole 
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interest  of  the  circulating  library  public  is 
imiiKHlintely  concentrate  on  tliose  coun¬ 
tries;  the  most  valuable,  nay  the  most 
amusing  book,  six  months  older  in  date, 
would  not  be  looked  at.  Next  week  a 
theological  work  threatens  to  divide  the 
Church,  or  a  philosophical  speculation  ex¬ 
cites  enough  attention  to  become  matter 
of  general  conversation  ;  immediately 
every  one,  however  incapable  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  argument  or  appreciating  the  re¬ 
search,  must  read  that  work  and  no  other. 
The  author  might  wish  that  his  reader 
should  give  at  least  as  many  days’  thought 
to  the  study  of  his  work  as  he  gave  years 
to  the  composition  of  it,  but  little  does  he 
know  the  reading  public  if  he  indulges 
such  a  hope ;  let  him  only  rejoice  wlien 
speedily  a  new  novel  or  a  new  sermon 
comes  out  which  it  would  he  equally  dis¬ 
graceful  not  to  be  able  to  talk  over  at 
every  dinner-table.  When  all  other  re¬ 
source  fails  and  fashion  is  silent,  the  clerk 
at  the  library  is  desired  to  cater  for  the 
intellectual  wants  of  these  industrious 
readers,  he  “  must  send  them  something, 
for  they  have  nothing  to  read.”  Some  of 
these  starved  supplicants  for  l)Ooks  have 
libraries  at  home,  but  the  books  are  old 
enough  to  have  been  bound,  and  that  we 
know  puts  them  out  of  the  read.able  class. 

No  doubt  some  information  is  gleaned 
from  this  heterogeneous  mass ;  but  w’hile 
it  is  seldom  such  as  to  improve  the  under¬ 
standing,  it  is  always  enough  to  feed  self 
sufficiency.  How  can  we,  how'  can  they 
themselves  doul>t  their  knowledge,  when 
they  are  so  continually  reading;  when 
many  of  them  do  not  travel  an  hour  or 
wait  ten  minutes  at  a  shop  door  without 
a  book  ?  None  can  doubt  the  fact  of  the 
reading,  but  apart  from  the  nature  of  it, 
the  very  quantity  might  make  us  distrust¬ 
ful.  Those,  at  any  rate,  who  know’  how 
much  mind  and  character  ow’e  to  thought 
and  meditation,  will  have  their  doubts 
whether  this  eschewing  of  apparent  idle¬ 
ness  is  altogether  a  guage  of  mental  profit. 

All  the  faults  w’e  have  censured  in  the 
young  of  the  present  day,  and  w’hich  we 
ascril>e  partly  to  defective  education,  and 
partly  to  the  desultory  habits  of  reading, 
are  also  fostered  very  powerfully  by  the 
growth  of  democratic  opinions.  What 
that  influence  has  been  in  this  respect  is 
shown  in  a  yet  stronger  light  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  America,  where  tho.se  opinions 
prevail  more  entirely  and  where  the  same 
condition  of  the  young  mind  is  seen  in  a 


more  aggravated  form.  The  parental  rule 
is  more  relaxed  than  among  ourselves,  the 
spirit  of  independence  and  the  arrogant 
tone  more  marked  among  the  young.  It 
is  asserted  that  public  opinion  operates  to 
narrow  the  exercise  of  the  most  legitimate 
authority  to  such  a  degree  that  the  disi-i- 
pline  necessary  for  education  is  almost 
abandoned,  and  a  mother  has  been  known 
to  say  that  she  dared  not  punish  her  child. 
Every  youth  feels  that  independence  will 
soon  be  within  his  grasp  and  exults  in  the 
almost  boundless  field  open  to  his  energies. 
Ilis  ignorance  and  inexperience  very  na¬ 
turally  seem  no  obstacles,  when  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  his  country  considers  such 
drawbacks  no  impediment  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  most  serious  political  privileges. 
Girls  hitherto  debarred  from  these,  natu¬ 
rally  look  upon  the  exclusion  as  a  wrong 
which  excites  again  the  rebellious  spirit ; 
or  if  not  active-minded  enough  to  care  for 
these  things,  they  are  consent  with  the 
wide  career  of  social  independence  opened 
to  them.  They  frequently  go  out  alone 
when  even  our  fast  tribe  still  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  having  a  cha{)eron,  and 
marry  at  an  age  which  almost  insures 
their  having  neither  knowledge  nor  pow'- 
er  to  resist  being  thrust  again  into  the 
background  by  their  own  children. 

Where  go-ahead  is  the  ruling  principle 
of  life  those  who  have  moat  energy  for  the 
race  and  most  prospect  of  distancing  others 
will  necessarily  hold  the  fi rat  rank;  and 
these  must  be  the  young,  the  men  of  ac¬ 
tion,  as  opposed  to  the  men  of  thought 
and  experience.  And  conversely,  where 
the  younger  minds  influence  society  the 
growth  of  democratic  opinions  is  more 
rapid.  Accordingly  it  was  one  of  the 
grievances  of  the  democratic  party  under 
the  Restoration  in  France  that  the  age  for 
entering  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
fixed  so  late,  thereby  increasing  the  Con¬ 
servative  force  which  in  their  eyes  was  a 
suicidal,  retrograde  movement.  Rapid 
advance,  change,  daring  innovation,  are 
the  work  of  minds  as  yet  undaunted  and 
untried  ;  in  America,  therefore,  where  the 
average  of  life  is  shorter  than  in  England, 
and  younger  men  constantly  sway  public , 
opinion,  great  encouragement  is  given  to 
the  naturally  democratic  tendencies  of  a 
young  country,  owing  its  origin  to  com¬ 
merce  and  to  successful  rebellion  ;  and  all 
the  social  influence  of  those  opinions  will 
be  felt. 

In  making  these  remarks  we  are  not 
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p.-issing  censure  on  the  democratic  move¬ 
ment  of  the  present  day.  Its  many 
benefits  we  are  fully  aware  of,  and  still 
more  certainly  are  convinced  that  nothing 
can  stay  its  progress.  The  very  points 
which  the  most  aristocratic  party  in  our 
own  country  is  content  to' defend,  show 
beyond  all  other  evidence  how  impos.sible 
it  wa.s  to  retain  more.  When  a  Tory  min¬ 
istry,  for  whatever  motive,  could  bring  in 
a  reform  bill,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  knell  of  real  Toryism,  almost  of  real 
Conservatism  in  its  ancient  meaning,  is 
already  rung.  For  good  or  for  evil,  then, 
we  must  onward.  But  the  educated 
classes  of  a  country  ought  to  have  sufti- 
cient  influence  somewhat  to  shape  the 
course,  if  they  did  not  in  indolence,  or  in 
despair,  let  the  helm  drop  from  their 
hands.  Certainly  as  regards  the  future  it 
is  by  eilucation,  more  than  by  any  other 
means,  that  the  course  might  be  shaped. 
Doubtless  it  is  well  that  we  should  aban¬ 
don  that  attitude  of  respectful  veneration 
for  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  which  has 
perpetuated  so  many  abuses ;  but  our 
ancestors  hardly  deserve  the  contempt 
with  which  their  very  young  posterity  are 
inclined  now  to  treat  tl>em.  It  were 
better  for  the  young  if  they  laid  to  heart 
some  lessons  taught  by  those  days  in 
which  men  struggled  for  freedom,  w'hen 
freedom  was  not  an  acknowledged  right ; 
in  which  they  lived  for  knowledge,  when 
knowledge  was  neither  a  fashion  nor  a 
road  to  power ;  in  which  they  were  stern 
and  earnest  unto  death  for  the  faith  to 
God  or  king,  without  asking  if  reason 
approved  or  prudence  sanctioned  what 
conscience  had  stamped  as  a  duty.  If 
the  young  mind  were  turned  to  view  these 
things  it  might  safely  also  perceive  that 
the  forms  in  which  that  noble  spirit  was 
manifested  were  erroneous,  and  that  we 
have  better  light  shed  upon  our  own  path. 
They  would  feel  that  the  past  was  not  all 
foolish,  that  its  long  experience  which 
prepared  the  better  days  for  us  does  not 
deserve  to  be  cast  aside  altogether  to 
attend  only  to  boasting  of  the  present  and 
wild  hopes  of  the  future.  The  danger  of 
,  the  prevalent  tone  of  motlern  conceit  for 
the  young  is  that,  since  their  own  know¬ 
ledge  can  suggest  nothing  better  than  the 
object  of  the  old  veneration,  they  are 
mere  echoes  of  an  opinion  which  at  the 
same  time  feeds  indirectly  their  own 
vanity.  They  can  only  follow  a  fashion  in 
casting  out  the  idol,  as  they  did  of  yore 


in  worshiping  it ;  but  it  is  a  more  danger¬ 
ous  fashion  for  the  ignorant,  inasmuch  as 
it  feeds  conceit  instead  of  diffidence,  pre¬ 
sumption  instead  of  humility.  If  the  real 
grounds  for  reverence,  whether  of  persons 
or  institutions,  were  kept  carefully  before 
the  mind,  it  might  be  felt  how  well  an 
attitude  of  respect  suits  those  who  not 
only  have  as  yet  given  no  pledge  of  their 
jK)wers  to  improve  society,  but  have  no 
rational  grounds  for  trusting  to  any  such 
power  in  themselves.  A  great  w'riter  of 
the  present  day  who  has  been  only  too 
forward  in  our  opinion  in  his  crusade 
against  past  objects  of  veneration,  h.as 
nevertheless  some  remarks  which  corro¬ 
borate  our  view,  and  gladly  do  we  quote 
them  from  a  source  which  might  seem 
generally  to  be  hostile.  lie  is  speaking 
of  the  necessity  of  discriminating  lietween 
wonder  and  admiration :  “  Wonder,”  he 
says,  “  is  the  product  of  ignorance  ;  ad¬ 
miration  is  the  product  of  knowledge. 
Ignorance  w'onders  at  the  supposed  irre¬ 
gularities  of  nature ;  science  admires  its 
uniformities.”*  This  distinction  carefully 
kept  before  the  young  mind  might  jire- 
serve  it  from  the  folly  we  have  B[)oken  of. 
For  admiration  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  here  used  by  Mr.  liuckle  is  the 
companion  of  wholesome  reverence.  It 
is  not  that  veneration  .allied  to  M-ondcr 
which  is  turned  snperstitiously  to  subjects, 
whether  of  earthly  or  spiritual  concern, 
but  that  which  comes  with  earnest  respect 
to  examine  and  admire  what  is  truly  ad¬ 
mirable  in  the  w'orks  of  God  or  man,  in 
the  effusions  of  genius  or  in  those  spirit¬ 
ual  manifestations  of  humanity,  when  our 

floor  weak  nature  rises  on  the  wings  of 
ofty  purpose  or  emotion  to  the  sublime 
in  action.  Conceit  and  presumption 
wither  in  the  presence  of  such  contem¬ 
plations,  while  hope  and  resolution  gather 
strength  from  the  generous  emotion  they 
kindle. 

In  w’eighing  the  good  and  evil  effect  of 
democratic  opinions  we  do  not  always 
consider  their  social  and  their  political  in- 
fiuence  sufficiently  apart.  It  is  so  much 
easier,  there  is  so  much  less  expenditure 
of  thought  in  taking  one  view  only  of  a 
question,  that  it  is  little  wonder  if  opinions 
d  Voutrance  are  commonly  the  fashion, 
and  that  to  discriminate  ami  go  a  cer¬ 
tain  length  with  different  parties,  is  held 

•  Bnckle’i  Hutory  of  Civilitation,  vol.  li.  p- 
188,  note. 
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to  he  timid,  if  not  unoandid.  We  must,  I  veiitionalisms — ought  also,  if  consistently 
however,  submit  to  the  taunt ;  for  while  carried  out,  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  very 
acknowledging  fully  all  the  benefits  of  the  distinctions  and  privileges  some  of  them 
progress  of  liberal  opinions,  we  can  not  are  proud  of,  and  some  vainly  covet, 
accept  as  advantageous  to  society  all  the  j  The  ofi-hand  independence  they  exhibit 
consequences  which  they  have  occasioned,  is,  then,  more  natural  and  intelligible  in 
The  political  advance  of  democracy,  even  America  than  in  tlie  English  fashionable 
when  threatening  danger,  is  always  an  world,  and  would  be  more  intelligible 
earnest  movement,  is  one  in  which  the  still  in  a  lower  class  of  society  than  in 
widest  interests  of  humanity  are  concern-  those  of  either  country  who  have  possessed 
ed  ;  but  the  social  movement  is  mixed  uj)  the  privileges  of  education  and  gentle 
with  every  feeling  of  petty  jealousy  and  |  breeding. 

ambition.  In  this  country  we  owe  many  i  Since  inequalities  must  ever  exist,  glad- 
blessings  to  the  fact  that  our  free  institu- 1  ly  w'ould  we  respect  the  social  distinctions 
tions  have  not  been  the  conquests  of  a  re-  j  that  give  an  assured  place  and  weight  in 
volutionary  democracy,  but  w’ere  struggled  |  society  to  those  who,  as  a  class,  are  more 
for  and  established  by  a  class  of  men  !  likely  to  exercise  a  refining  influence  upon 
whose  position,  being  already  secure,  had  it.  Till  human  nature  is  very  diflerent 
socially  nothing  to  contend  for.  Thus  i  from  what  it  has  hitherto  been,  the  minds 
political  aims  have  l>een  kept  far  nmre  of  most  men  will  have  an  idol.  lietter, 
free  from  petty  view's  of  social  jealousy  |  then,  let  it  l)e  any  thing  that  involves  an 
than  in  some  other  countries.  J<Veedom  idea,  a  sentiment,  as  the  prestige  of  birth 
has  been  our  watch  w’ord,  not  equality,  undoubtedly  does,  than  the  golden  calf  of 
The  one  is  a  noble  aspiration  nobly  realiz-  Mammon.  Here  is  the  god  that  inherits 
ed  ;  the  other  the  baseless  dream  of  mor-  the  worship  of  every  fallen  idol !  One 
bid  minds,  blind  to  the  distinction  l>etw’een  object  of  veneration  after  another  is  de¬ 
great  and  little  ends,  between  that  which  stroyed,'  and  the  materials,  sensual  enjoy- 
is  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  ments  of  life  intrude  their  reality  more 
human  nature,  and  that  which  nature  her-  and  more  as  each  ideal  fades ;  and  wealth, 
self  has  made  impossible.  Hut  the  modern  which  is  the  key  to  their  possession,  be- 
spirit  of  rebellion  tends  to  this  unhealthy  comes  the  one  object  of  desire  and  re¬ 
view’  of  all  privilege  and  distinction  ;  and  |  spect.  The  golden  demon  enters  the 
it  is  well  to  have  courage  to  take  up  the  j  heart  thus  freed  from  all  other  spiritual 
unpopul.ar  side,  and  to  sliow  the  folly  that  influences,  and  truly  “  the  last  state  of  that 
sees  oppression  in  questions  of  precedlence,  man  is  worse  than  the  first.” 
and  believes  that  virtue  and  talent  exist  Just  as  the  condition  of  the  young  mind 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  oj>portunitie8  for  has  been  influenced  by  the  progress  of 
cultivating  either  !  Wo  must  remember  democratic  opinions,  so  also  have  the  lat- 
that  it  is  in  its  trifling  aspect  that  the  ter  influenced  the  efforts  making  so  active- 
spirit  of  an  .age  works  upon  the  multitude  ly  now  in  favor  of  female  emancipation, 
of  minds  by  whom  its  depth  and  earnest-  Men  began  the  crusade  against  privilege 
ness  are  unfelt.  Thus  the  young  may  and  authority :  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
grow’  up  dem()cratic,  in  obedience  to  the  pected  that,  when  attacked  as  between 
general,  social  influence  around  them,  class  and  class,  they  would  be  left  to  stand 
without  iK'ing  one  whit  the  more  lovers  unquestioned  between  one  half  of  the 
of  true  lilwrty,  without  perceiving  that  human  race  and  the  other.  Women 
the  fopperies  of  radicalism  have  no  more  caught  the  infection  of  freedom  ;  and 
to  do  with  freedom  than  the  ceremonial  what  had  been  before  only  the  cry  of  the 
of  a  church  service  with  religion.  In  the  really  oppressed  among  them,  became  the 
class  we  have  been  sj>eaking  of,  youthful  general  cry  of  all  who  felt  they  were 
arrogance  does  not  show  itself  in  con-  within  reach  of  oppression.  It  was  no 
tempt  for  social  position,  simply  because  longer  here  and  there  a  wronged  woman 
they  either  possess  it  themselves,  or  are  claiming  justice  against  her  tyrant ;  it  was 
connected  closely  enough  with  those  who  the  multitude  of  women  standing  up  to 
do  to  reap  its  advantages.  Hut  if  they  claim  that  tyranny  should  no  longer  be  a 
were  capable  of  reflection,  they  would  favored  institution — fain  w’ould  they  have 
see  th.at  their  want  of  reverence  for  what  said  that  it  should  no  longer  be  possible, 
is  above  them — their  rebellion  against  And  steadily  and  earnestly,  with  perse- 
constituted  authorities  and  accepted  con-  verence  against  difficulties,  and  patience 
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aj^inst  ridicule,  have  they  worked  their 
onward  way,  till  views,  deemed  visionary 
and  dangerous  a  few  years  ago,  are  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  and  the  warm  s^'mpathy  of  men 
has  often  been  enlisted  in  favor  of  w'hat 
at  first  was  supposed  to  be  subversive  of 
their  interests.  Never,  indeed,  can  their 
oVyects  be  fully  attained ;  for  never,  we 
fear,  will  might  cease  to  be  right,  nor  law 
be  able  to  reach  the  abuse  of  power 
screened  from  public  eogniaance  by  all 
that  makes  home  sacred.  But  we  may 
hope  that  other  generations  of  men,  grow¬ 
ing  up  under  the  different  tone  of  opinion 
this  movement  has  given  birth  to,  may 
feel  shame  at  the  thought  of  such  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  as  their 
fathers  practiced  with  a  safe  conscience, 
and  may  see  th.at  to  be  unmanly  and  base 
which  was  considered  before  as  the  un¬ 
doubted  privilege  of  manhood. 

But  in  these  efforts,  as  in  the  progress 
of  democracy,  we  again  see  the  twofold 
aspect  of  a  wide  movement — the  trifling 
by  the  side  of  the  earnest  agitation,  and 
the  danger  lest  that  should  e.vercise  most 
influence  over  the  young.  Here  also  w’e 
see  the  paltry  struggle  for  insignificant 
objects,  the  petty  jealousies  showing  how 
needful  it  is  that  sound  minds  should  ex¬ 
ert  themselves  to  keep  the  lead,  and  not 
allow  themselves  merely  to  be  carried 
forward  by  the  general  movement.  To 
this  foolish  phase  of  the  struggle  for  free¬ 
dom  among  women  belong  the  frivolous 
display  of  masctiline  tasks  and  pursuits  ; 
the  boast  of  equality  with  men,  which  we 
might  at  least  expect  to  see  jwoved  before 
so  much  is  built  upon  it ;  the  impatience 
of  home  occupations  ;  the  forgetfulness  of 
all  the  differences  by  which  nature  points 
to  a  different  vocation  for  the  two  sexes, 
and  other  sad  mistakes  which  threaten  to 
mar  the  good  which  the  wiser  efforts  have 
wrought.  Mostly,  however,  does  this 
frivolous  aspect  of  the  movement  show 
itself  in  mere  follies  of  dress  and  tone,  in 
masculine  manners,  in  contempt  for  con¬ 
ventionalities,  in  the  rude  disclaiming  of 
protection,  in  the  general  defiant  tone  and 
violent  espirit  de  corps,  the  principal  ef¬ 
fect  of  which  upon  sober  minds  is  to  re 
call  how  much  more  numerous,  after  all, 
in  their  own  recollection,  are  the  instances 
of  men  w'ho  were  not  tyrants  to  their 
wives,  than  of  those  who  w’ere.  It  is,  in 
short,  in  all  that  assemblage  of  unfeminine 
follies  which  lead  us  daily  to  expect  the 
announcement  of  a  new  amazon  kingdom, 
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and  make  us  look  forward,  not  without 
comfort,  to  the  time  when  these  vocifer¬ 
ous  victims  shall  go  forth  to  found  it.  It 
is  asserted  even  that  w’e  only  see  a  reflex 
of  this  same  folly  in  that  most  melancholy 
)henomenon  of  our  day — the  fast  young 
ady ;  that  this  painful  exhibition  is  only 
part  of  the  general  defiance  of  all  authority 
and  established  conventions,  part  of  that 
protest  against  all  that  has  been  which  we 
see  in  so  many  forms.  If  it  l)e  so,  we 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  surprised  that 
in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  frivolous 
it  should  .assume  a  form  in  which  self-re¬ 
spect  is  sacrificed  among  other  antiquated 
things. 

When  young  w’omen  who  have  no 
ostensible  occupation  but  amusement, 
assume  a  peculiar  mode  of  dress  and  man¬ 
ner,  the  natural  supposition,  according 
to  old-fa.shioned  notions,  would  be  that 
it  is  intended  to  secure  admiration  from 
the  other  sex  ;  but  we  are  assured  that 
in  this  case,  far  from  being  intended  to 
.attract,  it  is  meant  to  show  a  noble  inde¬ 
pendence  of  their  approval ;  that  it  is  to 
defy  the  opinions  of  men  that  these  cham¬ 
pions  of  their  oppressed  sex  wear  impu¬ 
dent  hats,  and  talk  vulgar  slang.  How 
this  supposition  is  made  to  .agree  with 
the  abject  craving  for  an  establishment, 
which  is  not  apparently  less  felt  in  this 
section  of  the  female  fashionable  world 
than  in  any  other,  is  a  point  too  knotty 
for  the  uninitiated  to  solve.  We  only 
hail  with  joy  the  indirect  praise  of  our 
younger  countrymen,  which  is  implied  in 
the  fact  that  these  things  are  supposed 
rather  to  offend  than  attract  them.  It 
would  be  too  painful  a  reflection  for  any 
lover  of  Old  England  could  we  believe 
that  ^’oung  men  were  in  any  danger  of 
forming  their  ideal  of  woman  upon  such 
models.  So  far  we  are  reassurred.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  habitual  con¬ 
tempt  for  feminine  decorum ;  if  this  un¬ 
womanly  3ping  of  male  follies  ;  if  this 
unblushing  courting  of  attention  by  a 
style  of  dress  and  manner  which  allows  a 
wide  scope  to  conjecture  as  to  the  kind  of 
attention  that  will  be  acceptable ;  if  these 
are,  indeed,  parts  of  a  protest  in  favor  of 
female  emancipation,  then  truly  it  is  time 
that  earnest  minded  women  should  rise 
and  put  down  the  insolent  pretension  to 
fellowship.  The  aspiration  for  freedom 
which  goes  masquerading  in  bold  attire, 
and  shows  its  capacity  for  self  government 
by  compromising  all  a  woman  should  bold 
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most  dear  for  the  sake  of  a  new  excitement 
— snch  aspirations  can  not  too  soon  be 
attacked  by  any  weapons  which  the  blunt¬ 
ed  sensibilities  of  the  pretenders  M’ill  al¬ 
low  them  to  feel.  The  only  indulgence 
they  deserve  is  owing  to  the  far  heavier 
censure  which  falls  on  parents  who  could 
allow  such  inclinations  to  develop  unheed¬ 
ed,  and  drop  the  authority  or  theinduence 
which  should  have  restrained  them,  look¬ 
ing  on  apparently  unmoved  at  evil,  which 
the  young  rush  into,  but  are  themselves 
too  ignorant  to  fathom. 

liut  now,  when  we  have  done,  many 
will  say  to  us,  “  Is  the  folly  worth  so  much 
serious  indignation?  Granting  the  con¬ 
ceit,  the  arrogance,  the  absurdities  of  both 
sexes,  arc  these  manifestations  of  youthful 
ignorance  a  fit  subject  for  such  grave  re¬ 
buke  ?”  As  such  only,  certainly  not.  If 
it  were  a  passing  fashion  merely  among 
fashion.'ible  young  ladies,  and  boys  dream¬ 
ing  they  are  men,  it  would  not,  indeed,  be 
M’orth  more  than  a  passing  laugh.  But 
faults  of  this  nature  seem  lo  us  to  taint  the 
moral  and  intellectual  constitution ;  and 
those  snttVring  the  taint,  though  now  boys 
and  girls,  hold  in  their  hands  the  destiny, 
for  many  years  to  come,  of  all  we  hold  dear 
in  national  life.  We  live  in  grave  times,  and 
in  the  future  many  an  arduous  struggle 
seems  already  shadowed  forth,  in  which 
the  youth  of  to-day  must  bear  their  part, 
.and  bring  honor  or  disgrace  upon  their 
class  and  their  country — struggles  which 
will  need  tmalities  less  easily  roused  at  the 
sudden  call  of  danger  than  the  courage 
and  manliness  the  most  apparently  effem¬ 
inate  among  us  have  never  yet  failed  in. 
Hardy  games  and  wild  sports  may  suibce 
to  counteract  for  that  purpose  the  evil  in¬ 
fluence  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence,  but 
England  may  need  yet  higher  service 


from  her  sons ;  and  may  we  not  well  ask 
what,  in  this  arrogant,  self  sufficient  boy¬ 
hood,  is  preparing  for  a  manhood  of  care, 
of  thought,  and  responsibility? 

What  generous  action  can  we  hope 
from  the  riper  years  of  one  who,  in  the 
age  of  illusions,  is  given  up  to  matter-of- 
fact  wordliness ;  who,  in  the  age  of  trust, 
is  proud  of  being  suspicious  ;  who,  in  the 
age  of  inexj)erience,  is  full  of  self-assur¬ 
ance?  What  exalted  sense  of  national 
interests  is  promised  by  the  career  of  one 
who  begins  life  by  disbelieving  in  earnest 
ambition,  to  whom  heroic  action  or  disin¬ 
terested  patriotism  seem  mere  ignorance 
of  the  world  ?  What  course  of  s(x;ial  or 
political  improvement  can  we  exf»ect  from 
I  one  whose  small  self  is  his  standard  of 
I  human  achievement — to  whom  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  age  inspires  no  respect,  to  whom 
the  utterances  of  genius  are  as  mere  words 
j  submitted  to  his  criticism,  and  fame  a 
childish  dre.am — whose  re.al  criterion  is  the 
I  gold  it  earns  ?  Wh.at  great  or  noble 
I  thing  dare  we  hope  from  one  to  whom,  in 
the  very  season  of  poetry  and  emotion, 
reverence  is  unknown,  and  who  bows  not 
in  silent  respect  before  moral  or  intellect- 
u.al  greatness ;  one  who,  if  brought  into 
society  with  all  whom  the  grateful  homage 
of  generations  has  stamped  immortal, 
w’onld  probably  call  Newton  a  wnjf*,  and 
Sh,akspeare  a  bride,  and  forthwith  sit  un¬ 
daunted  in  judgment  upon  both  ? 

Truly,  if  such  be  the  prospect  opened 
to  us  by  the  boasted  education  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  is  not  too  soon  to 
look  seriously  into  the  question  ;  it  is  not 
too  soon  to  seek  around  us  for  some  me¬ 
thods  of  dejiling  with  the  young  which 
shall  look  a  little  deeper  than  those  now 
in  vogue  into  principles  of  human  nature 
and  the  best  interests  of  society. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  CREATION. 

PonsibiUties  of  Creation;  or.  What 
the  World  Might  have  Been.  A  Book 
of  Fauciei.  London :  Simpkin,  Mar¬ 
shal  &  Co.  1863.  PoaaibUities  of  Cre¬ 
ation,  while  made  up  of  the  tanciful 
or  imaginary,  is  withal  an  exceedingly 
ingenious  and  humorous  book.  We 


were  quite  sore  of  finding  good  in  the 
volume  when,  among  other  things  in  its 
preface,  we  read  the  wise  and  healthy 
words :  Creation  is  as  marvelous  now 
as  it  was  six  thousand  years  ago.  We 
may  find  as  much  to  admire  in  the  hoary 
hills,  and  veteran  sun,  and  modem  plants, 
as  the  first  mortal  when  he  set  out  on  his 
opening  ramble  through  the  groves  of 
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Eden.  There  is  no  fear  that  we  shall  ever 
drain  nature  of  her  many  meanings,  or 
extract  the  syllable  of  instruction  she  is 
competent  to  atford.  To  her  great  vol¬ 
ume  there  is  no  ‘  Finis.’  It  has  occurred 
to  us  sometimes,  as  we  followed  the  >vrit 
er’s  innumerable  ‘  Fancies,’  that  he  has 
not  sufficiently  taken  into  account  the 
doctrine  of  the  conditions  of  existence. 
Not  to  go  further  than  his  second  chap¬ 
ter,  ‘  Possible  Atmospheres,’  are  not  the 
fancies  of  such  a  character  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  construct  them  into  the 
premises  of  an  argument  ?  and  if  so,  are 
they  not,  so  far  as  the  main  object  of  the 
book  is  concerned,  simply  useless?  As 
w'e  could  have  no  life  at  all  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  etc.,  it 
surely  is  nothing  to  the  tuirpose  to  depict 
the  lamentable  effects  which  w'onld  follow 
the  production  of  such  an  atmosphere. 


[September, 

The  author  could  very  well  have  afforded 
to  take  the  fullest  cognixance  of  this  doc¬ 
trine,  and  would  still  have  had  left  a  wide 
field  for  the  display  of  the  benevolence  and 
wisdom  to  be  traced  in  God’s  works.  In 
the  chapter  on  heat  and  cold,  for  example, 
he  has  shown  how  well  he  could  have 
granted  all  that  a  {positive  philosopher  has 
a  right  to  demand,  and  could  none  the 
less  have  built  up  w'ith  what  remained  an 
irrefragable  and  triumphant  argument. 
His  work,  however,  is  distinguished  by 
so  many  excellences  that  we  prefer  our 
demurrer  with  regret,  and  should  not  pre¬ 
fer  it  at  all  only  that  we  have  so  often 
seen  the  evil  of  proving  too  much.  The 
book  is  thoroughly  religious,  notw’ith- 
standing  its  exuberant  fun,  and  is  unmis¬ 
takably  the  production  of  a  man  of 
thought,  culture,  and  science. — British 
Quarttrly. 


Prem  the  Temple  Ber  Mag,iiine. 

THE  FIRST  OF  THE  CONSTANTINES. 

A  PERSONAL  REMINISCENCE. 


Some  names  bear  a  fatality  with  them. 
The  name  of  “  Constantine  ’’  has  been  a 
fatal  one  to  Poland.  Weeks  have  scarce¬ 
ly  grown  into  months  since  the  harsh 
overbearing  policy  and  oppressive  mea¬ 
sures  of  one  Constantine,  Urand  Duke  of 
Kussia,  and  brother  of  its  Emperor,  have 
forced  the  long  suffering  Poles  into  an 
insurrection,  the  issue  of  w’hich  lies  still 
hidden  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago,  another  Constantine, 
Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  and  likewise  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  then  reigning  Emperor,  drove 
the  distracted  country  into  a  previous  in¬ 
surrection,  by  a  treatment  still  more  harsh 
and  overbearing,  and  by  measures  still 
more  oppressive.  Compared  with  his 
fearful  uncle,  the  second  Constantine  is 
the  mild  pupil  of  modern  civilization  ; 
compared  with  the  hideous  tyranny  of  the 
“  First  of  the  Constantines,’’  his  oppres-  j 


sion  has  been  the  gentlest  of  governments. 
With  that  “  First  of  the  Constantines,” 
that  wild  and  uncontrollable  offspring  of 
a  mad  father,  circumstances  made  me  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted :  his  portrait  claims 
some  historical  interest. 

I  was  but  a  youth  when,  in  the  month 
of  June,  1830,  I  suddenly  resolved  one 
day,  while  enjoying  the  delights  of  Vien¬ 
na,  so  push  oil  to  Russia,  and  explore  new 
regions  for  the  gratification  of  a  craving 
curiosity  and  an  insatiate  spirit  of  ro¬ 
mance.  Though  light-heartea  and  care¬ 
less  in  general,  I  was  still  too  old  a 
traveler  not  to  have  my  passport  duly 
presented  at  the  Russian  Embassy  for  the 
official  vhn  to  that  jealously-guarded 
country.  Not  the  slightest  objection  was 
offered  on  the  occasion ;  not  the  faintest 
shadow  of  official  demur  clouded  the 
feeling  so  dear  to  an  Englishman’s  heart, 
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nnd  80  often  in  his  mouth — “  All  ric;ht !” 
I  started  without  a  forebodinff  of  any 
possible  hindrance  from  authoiities,  how¬ 
ever  rigid,  and  with  the  clearest  of  con¬ 
sciences  as  to  any  political  opinions,  “  sus¬ 
pected  ”  or  otherwise,  seeing  that  my 
superficial  mind  never  took  any  thought 
on  such  subjects,  as  not  clearly  akin  to  the 
main  objects  of  my  wanderings — the  ro¬ 
mantic  and  the  picturesque.  These  re¬ 
marks  form  a  necessary  preface  to  what 
afterwards  occuiTed,  although  they  tend 
to  obscure  rather  than  to  elucidate  the 
mystery  of  the  occurrences — a  mjwtery 
never  to  Ik;  cleared  up — the  mystery  of  a 
madman’s  motives. 

Adventures  in  plenty,  to  my  heart’s 
content,  escorted  me  on  my  journey 
through  Cracow  to  the  gates  of  Warsaw  ; 
but  as  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  attended  my  unexpect- 
ly  lengthy  sojourn  in  the  latter  city,  they 
will  find  no  place  here. 

It  so  chanced,  on  my  arrival  at  War¬ 
saw,  that  the  last  Polish  Diet,  or  ligament 
of  a  Diet,  was  lx;ing  held  there.  The 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Hussia  and  the 
Empress  were  present  on  a  temporary 
visit.  Dalis,  reviews,  festivities,  illumina¬ 
tions,  imperial  receptions,  were  succeed¬ 
ing  each  other  in  hot-haste  rapidity,  day 
by  day,  night  by  night.  The  plea8.ant 
and  glittering  comedy  of  state-rejoicing 
was  being  enacted  in  all  the  streets  and 
s.aloons  of  Warsaw ;  and  what  a  mere 
comedy  it  was,  soon  to  be  followed  by  a 
fearful  tragedy  !  It  was  not  my  nature 
then  to  look  beneath  the  surface ;  no  eye 
was  more  easily  da/jsled,  no  heart  more 
easily  gratified  by  the  sjdendor,  than  my 
own  ;  but  its  details,  interesting  as  they 
might  prove  in  some  respects,  again 
form  no  part  of  the  pur|)08e  of  this 
paper. 

Agreeable  as  was  the  show,  my  im- 
])atient  spirit  was  longing  to  be  “  onwards, 
onwards”  on  my  journey.  On  applying 
for  my  passport,  delivered  up,  as  was  the 
custom,  at  the  city  barriers,  I  was  told, 
to  my  surprise,  that  there  was  some 
“  little  difficulty.”  In  a  few  hours  after¬ 
wards,  I  was  officially  informed  that  a 
compulsory  visit,  on  my  part,  was  earnest¬ 
ly  requested  by  the  director  of  the  police. 
Dy  that  awful  functionary  the  unknown 
fact  was  communicated  to  me,  with  the 
blandest  of  smiles,  but  in  the  most  per¬ 
emptory  of  tones,  that  my  passport  was 
not  en  regU^  and  I  was  not  to  be  allowed 
VOL.  LX.— NO.  1 


to  proceed  on  my  journey.  Vainly  I  en¬ 
treated,  expostulated,  blustered,  protested 
that  my  passport  emanated  from  the 
highest  English  authorities,  and  was  duly 
signed  by  Ilussian ;  and  even — Heaven 
help  my  folly ! — swaggered  about  the 
liberty  of  an  i^nglishman,  and  the  “  rights 
of  nations,”  of  which  I  knew  not  the 
very  alphabet.  With  a  tone  still  as  per¬ 
emptory,  although  with  a  smile  ever  bland, 
I  was  positively  informed  that  all  was  use¬ 
less,  but  that  I  might  seek  redress  by 
presenting  a  petition  on  the  subject  to 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine.  Now  this 
same  Grand  Duke  Constantine  was,  right¬ 
fully  and  legally,  nothing  more  than  the 
commander  of  the  forces  in  Poland,  and 
had  no  possible  concern  with  a  wandering 
Englishman  and  his  passport.  But  he 
had  long  since  usurped  the  functions  of 
Viceroy  of  the  land,  vice  the  last  legal 
Polish  Viceroy,  deceased,  and  never  re¬ 
placed.  I  was  clearly  caught,  like  a  poor 
innocent  mouse  in  a  trap.  I  could  neither 
turn  back  on  my  way,  nor  go  on.  Was 
I,  then,  a  prisoner  ?  If  so,  why  ?  These 
were  considerations  M’hich  no  inquiry,  and 
no  mental  investigation  of  my  own,  could 
satisfactorily  answer.  There  was  supposed 
to  be  a  sort  of  official  English  consul  at 
Warsaw,  I  believe;  but  if  so,  the  gentle¬ 
man  was  non  inventus  at  the  time.  I 
accepted  the  suggestion  offered,  or  per¬ 
haps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  obeyed  the 
order  given.  My  petition  was  duly  pro¬ 
tocoled  and  addressed  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine.  Some  days  went  by ;  no 
answer  was  returned.  I  was  growing 
not  only  weary  and  impatient,  but  some¬ 
what  anxious  withal,  when,  one  day,  a 
Colonel  Baron  von  Sass,  with  whom  an 
apparent  chance  had  made  me  acquainted, 
and  of  whom  more  hereafter,  suggested 
that  I  had  better  solicit  a  presentation  to 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantino — the  sug¬ 
gestion,  as  I  (juickly  discovered,  having 
been  an  order  emanating  from  the  Grand 
Duke  himself.  Moreover,  with  a  friendli¬ 
ness  which  appeared  singular  to  me  at  the 
moment  from  an  almost  entire  stranger, 
but  at  the  time  no  more  than  singular,  as 
no  suspicions  of  any  hidden  vocations  of 
my  agreeable  acquaintance  entered  my 
mind,  he  offered  to  be  himself  ray  intro¬ 
ducer.  I  accepted.  I  have  frequently 
wondered  since  what  would  have  hapjien- 
ed  had  I  refused. 

Orders  arrived  forthwith  that  1  should 
I  hold  myself  ready  to  be  presented  to  the 
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Grand  Duke  the  following  day,  at  his 
residence  in  the  Belvedere  Palace,  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning !  Strange  as  this 
early  hour  appeared  to  the  novice,  it  was 
even  late ;  audiences,  as  I  subsequently 
learned,  were  not  unfrequenlly  held  at 
four.  The  Grand  Duke  was  ingenious  in 
the  science  of  lesser  torment  to  those 
arotind  him,  even  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  well-being. 

To 'the  Belvedere  Palace,  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city,  I  drove  one  bright,  but 
somewhat  chilly,  morning  of  June;  or 
did  the  chill  I  felt,  as  I  shivered  more  in 
my  droska,  arise  from  an  indefinite  feeling 
of  awe,  at  being  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  a  desj»ot,  of  whose  insane  violence 
dark  and  mysterious  rumors  had  already 
reached  my  ears  ?  Perhaps  so.  Yet 
I  was  too  young  and  light  hearted  to 
indulge  in  presentiments  of  evil,  and  ha<l 
no  natural  awe  of  persons  in  high  places 
Besides,  what  had  I  to  fear  ?  at  least,  so  I 
reasoned  with  myself.  There  was  nothing 
certainly  in  the  aspect  of  the  so-called 
palace  to  cheer  the  heart,  or  remove  any 
chill  upon  the  feelings.  It  was  a  plain 
red  building,  plain  in  every  sense,  not  to 
say  uglv  ;  and  as  my  droska,  which  had 
galloped  along  the  road,  suddenly  took 
to  creeping  before  the  tall  iron  railings  in 
front,  and  then  8toppe<i  M’ith  a  jerk  at  the 
gate,  as  if  the  very  horses  were  suddenly  I 
smitten  with  awe,  it  looked,  to  my  aston¬ 
ished  eyes,  more  like  a  barrack,  not  to  say 
a  prison,  than  a  palace.  I  passed  the 
sentinels  unchallenged.  Orders  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  given.  The  strange  darkling 
silence  that  j>revailed  did  but  increase  the 
feeling  of  oppression  which  the  aspect  of 
the  cheerless  palace  caused  to  creep  more 
chillily  than  ever  over  the  mind.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  days  I  got  more  accustomed  to 
the  place,  and  the  chill  gradually  passed 
off  in  some  degree,  though  never  wholly  ; 
but  I  afterwards  learned  that  it  was  a 
common  saving  in  Warsaw,  that  the  frogs 
never  dared!  to  croak  in  the  neighboring 
ponds  when  Constantine  sojourned  at  the 
Belvedere. 

That  the  palace  was  as  cheerless  within 
as  without,  I  quickly  learned,  when  I  was 
met  by  my  acquaintance,  Colonel  von  Sass, 
on  the  threshold,  and  conducted,  with  a 
whisper  here  and  a  murmur  there,  l>e- 
stowed  on  various  military  forms  that 
were  marshaled  on  either  side,  to  a  spaci¬ 
ous  but  tolerably  bare  ante-room.  Here 
every  thing  again  was  and  unadom-  i 


ed  ;  every  where  the  atmosphere  was  pre- 
vaded  by  that  awful  chill.  In  the  apart¬ 
ment  stood,  in  a  group,  several  otiicers. 
They  were  conversing  in  a  lone  tone 
among  themselves — a  tone  that  involun¬ 
tarily  called  the  words  of  Shakesj>eare  to 
my  mind :  “  In  bondsman's  key,  with 
bated  breath, and  whispering  humbleness.*’ 
They  were  joined  by  iny  introducer  ;  and 
my  little  British  pride  was  aroused  with¬ 
in  me  when  I  could  not  but  observe  that 
their  conversation  was  now  of  me,  and 
that,  as  heads  were  turned  now  and  then 
to  scan  my  )>er8on,  many  a  low  and,  it 
seemed,  satirical  chuckle  was  indulged  in. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  were 
ranged  several  sub-ofticers  and  privates  of 
various  regiments,  evidently  intended  for 
the  inspection  of  the  Grand  Duke.  The 
long  minutes  were  not  pleasant  ones,  as  I 
stood  in  my  isolated  and  awkward  posi¬ 
tion,  aware  that  I  was  the  object  of  re¬ 
mark.  Suddenly  the  door  of  an  inner 
apartment  o[)ened.  There  was  a  general 
start,  a  rapid  formal  ranging  of  every 
body  present.  But  it  was  a  false  alarm  ; 
it  was  only  a  smart  adjutant,  who  entered 
with  a  jaunty,  but  still  cat-like  step,  dis¬ 
turbing  the  silence  only  with  the  clanking 
of  his  spurs.  After  a  murmured  greeting 
he  bestowed  his  attention  on  the  “  speci¬ 
mens”  of  the  Grand  Duke’s  military  hot¬ 
house,  ranged  against  the  wall,  judling  the 
hair  of  one,  punching  the  cheek  of  another, 
knocking  up  the  head  of  a  third,  and  going 
through  these  rough  maneuvers  with  a 
piano  accompaniment  of  unharmonious 
oaths  en  sourdine.  Another  I'alse  alarm 
— another  adjutant ;  more  low  greetings, 
more  punching  and  pulling  and  knocking 
of  heads,  with  an  accompaniment  of  a 
similar  symphony  in  another  key.  The 
poor  puppets  submitted  to  the  exercise  of 
fists  amrfingers  as  mere  machines.  The 
adjutants  again  disappeared.  Then  came 
a  long  pause,  more  oppresive  than  all  the 
previous  deadly  chill.  At  last  the  folding- 
doors  of  the  inner  room  were  thrown 
open.  Again  a  spasmodic  start  of  all 
there  present,  saving  the  puppets,  who 
seemed  to  have  lieen  drilled  out  of  all  vi¬ 
tality.  A  hoarse  murmur  from  within  the 
room  beyond — and,  followed  by  his  adju¬ 
tants  and  general  officers,  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  strode  quickly  into  the 
room.  Spite  ot  myself,  my  heart  beat 
painfully. 

As  the  dreaded  man  passed  along  the 
gathered  line  of  officers,  he  condescended 
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to  return  tlieir  murmured  salutation  with 
a  series  of  grunts.  He  then  fixed  his 
shar|>  eyes  on  the  young  foreigner  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room  with  a  prolonged 
and  steady  stare,  knitting  his  brows  with 
a  heavy  scowl  the  while.  Presently  he 
tossed  his  head  back  with  another  grunt, 
and,  without  further  notice  or  salution, 
strode  to  examine  the  puppets  selected 
for  his  inspection.  There  was  a  very  visi¬ 
ble  agitation  and  uneasiness  perv.ading 
the  countenances  of  the  officers  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Will  the  dreaded  man  find  any 
thing  wrong;  The  (irand  Duke  gave  a 
word  of  command.  The  puppets  marched 
as  far  as  the  sp.ace  would  permit.  An- 
<»ther  word  of  command,  atnl  the  puppets 
Mcnt  through  some  passes  of  sword-exer¬ 
cise.  Pretty  doll’s  pl.ay  it  was.  I  had 
played  a  similar  game  with  figures  on  a 
mimic  Stage.  One  wouhl  have  thought, 
to  see  the  scare<i  ami  anxious  faces  of  the 
officers  on  duty,  that  the  fate  of  the  world 
hung  by  a  hair  upon  the  next  fiew  mo¬ 
ments.  As  I  afterwards  learned,  ha<l  but 
a  button  l>eeu  out  of  place,  a  belt  disor- 
ordereil  but  a  hair’s  breadth,  a  step  or  a 
swonl-pass  but  the  fraction  of  an  inch  out 
of  regulation,  rage  and  fury  would  have 
l*ei*n  thundered  by  the  angry  despot; 
general,  colonel,  «piartermaster — all  would 
have  been  placed  under  arrest ;  every  pri 
vate  would  have  received  five  hundreil 
lashes;  and  all  around  would  have  sutter- 
ed  the  ino.st  ignominious  of  moral  martyr¬ 
doms  liuruig  the  day.  That  morning,  as 
propitious  fates  would  have  it,  the  thun- 
«ler  never  so  much  as  growled.  The  faUil 
words,  “  contrary  to  regulation,”  were 
never  spoken.  The  military  des|iot  did  not 
smile,  but  his  silence  was  sutficient.  The 
S|)ell  of  terror  was  broken.  The  crisis  of 
the  day  was  passed. 

I  had  previously  seen  the  Gmnd  Duke 
Constantine  at  a  great  review,  lint  dur 
ing  the  process  ot  this  inspection  I  was 
able,  for  the  first  time,  to  scan  his  person 
near  an<l  narrowly.  What  a  contrast  to 
his  brother,  the  Emperor  Nicholas!  The 
one  at  that  time  in  the  prime  and  perfect- 
on  of  manly  beauty,  although  of  cold  and 
awe-inspiring  type  ;  the  other,  cursed  with 
a  countenance  of  rare  and  almost  super¬ 
human  ugliness!  The  form  of  the  Grand 
Duke  was  tall  and  burly,  burly  almost  to 
unwieldiness;  but  that  face!  The  fore¬ 
head  was  high  and  full ;  but  the  brow' 
overhanging,  as  a  penthouse — a  pair  of 
small  swinish  eyes,  that  glanced  around, 
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now  and  then,  with  the  ferocity  of  an  un 
tamed  beast — the  nose  short  to  stumpiness 
and  turned  up,  as  if  to  afford  an  easy  in¬ 
spection  of  the  brain  through  the  spread¬ 
ing  nostrils — the  upper  lip  long,  the  low¬ 
er  protruding — the  expression  fierce  sul¬ 
len,  lowering.  The  portrait  is  not  over¬ 
charged.  There  is  naught  “set  down  in 
malice.”  Once  seen,  it  was  never  to  be 
forgotten.  It  w’as  destined  to  haunt  my 
dreams  afterwards  in  many  a  nightmare. 

Presently,  without  any  ceremony  of 
form:il  presentation,  or  any  previous  in¬ 
troduction,  the  Grain!  Duke  strode  quick¬ 
ly  down  upon  me.  It  was  my  good  for¬ 
tune,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  that  the  ani¬ 
mal,  compounded  of  a  tiger  and  a  bear, 
was  in  unusually  good  humor.  For  a  won¬ 
der,  nothing  had  gone  wrong  that  morn¬ 
ing.  He  eyed  me  with  a  scowl,  from  top 
to  toe,  for  a  few  seconds,  which  appeared 
to  me  interminable,  growled,  or  rather 
grunted,  at  me  without  words,  turned  to 
my  introducer,  who  had  advanced  a  step 
before  the  other  officers,  and  sharply  ask¬ 
ed,  “  Speaks  German  ?”  and,  receiving  an 
answ’er  in  the  .affirmative,  burst  suddenly 
into  a  torrent  of  questions  to  me,  in  a 
brief  and  authoritative  tone,  w’ithout 
always  waiting  for  an  answer,  and 
with  the  evident  expectation  of  receiving 
his  replies  as  rapidly.  Who  was  I  'i 
What  was  I  ?  Whence  did  I  come  ? 
Whither  was  I  going  ?  Why  did  I 
come  to  Poland  ?  What  did  I  want 
in  Warsaw  ?  What  did  I  think  of  all 
that  I  had  seen?  were  but  a  few  of  these 
abrupt  and  overwhelming  questions.  I 
did  my  best  to  stand  my  ground.  There 
were  no  suspicious  passes  in  this  rapid  fence 
to  parry ;  so  I  gave  thrust  for  thrust  as 
quickly  as  I  w.as  able.  It  w.a8  vainly, 
however,  that  I  attempted  to  take  the  in¬ 
itiative  in  the  miitter  of  my  disputed  pass¬ 
port  :  not  a  moment’s  breathing  time  was 
allowed  me  for  this  purpose;  and,  without 
the  faintest  allusion  to  this,  the  sole  rea¬ 
son  for  my  presentation,  my  gruft’  ques¬ 
tioner  turned  his  back  on  me  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  accosted  me,  with  a  jerk  of  the 
head  and  another  grunt.  I  was  dismiss¬ 
ed. 

My  introducer  followed  me  from  the 
room,  and  his  first  words  were  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  me  on  the  satisfactory  result  of  my 
interview.  “  You  must  have  been  charm¬ 


ed  with  the  condescension  and  politeness 
of  his  imperial  highness,” -he  said.  Evad¬ 
ing  any  reply  to  so  doubtful  a  remark,  al- 
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thou»;h  afterwards  fully  appreciating  the 
condescension  and  politeness  that  were  to 
be  judged  simply  by  comparisons,  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  suggest,  that  of  cour.se  there 
would  be  no  further  “  little  difficulty  ” 
about  my  unlucky  passport.  On  getting 
no  answer,  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  strange 
satirical  smile  flitting  over  the  face  of  my 
acquaintance.  What  did  it  mean  ?  W as 
I  still  to  be  detained  ?  I  asked.  But  why? 
Wliat  object  could  there  be  in  thus  laying 
a  strong  arm  upon  an  insigniflcant  indi¬ 
vidual  like  myself,  an  unknown  English 
youth,  clearly  only  traveling  for  his  i)lea.s- 
ure  ?  There  could  be  none.  Still  no 
answer — still  the  recurrence  of  that  singu¬ 
lar  smile.  I  could  not  comprehend  the 
mystery.  I  may  even  add  here  that  I 
have  never  cleared  it  to  this  d.ay.  But  so 
it  was ;  ray  detention  was  resolved  on. 
The  next  morning  brought  me  a  visit  from 
the  Baron  von  Sass.  It  had  l>een  deci«led 
that  I  must  write  to  one  of  the  English 
ministers  of  either  of  the  continental  cities 
where  I  had  last  sojourned,  Munich  or 
Vienna,  and  obtain  a  new  p.assport  before 
I  could  proceed.  But  sucli  a  one  will  be 
no  more  than  what  I  already  possessed, 
was  my  objection.  A  shrug  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  another  smile  were  all  my  an¬ 
swer.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
The  despot’s  mandate  was  as  irrevocable 
as  it  was  resistless.  On  my  further  ob¬ 
jecting  the  inconveniences  to  me  arising 
from  a  compulsory  residence,  for  an  inde 
finite  number  of  weeks,  at  Warsaw,  I  was 
politely  informed  that  his  (the  Baron  von 
SSass’s)  house  was  open  to  me  as  a  guest. 
I  protested  against  this  intrusion  on  my 
part ;  I  was  politely  urged.  Reiterated 
protests,  reiterated  politeness,  at  last 
brought  to  my  cognizance  a  further  fact — 
I  was  to  reside,  during  my  stay,  with  my 
new  acquaintance,  vohe'her  I  would  or  no. 

But  here  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  position  of  my  very  obliging 
and  hospitable  host  “  to  order.” 

“ De  mortuis  ml  nisi  hene''  I  would 
gladly  adopt  as  my  motto  in  speaking  of 
him.  He  wa.s  killed,  poor  fellow,  in  an 
apartment  of  that  same  Belvedere,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  defend  his  master’s  escape, 
on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Polish  revo¬ 
lution  a  few  months  afterwards.  Gentle¬ 
manly  and  courteous  in  intercourse,  a 
lover  of  literature,  no  mean  poet  and  nov¬ 
elist  himself,  cordial  and  most  hospitable 
to  all  his  guests,  he  was  to  me  a  most 
agreeable  host.  But  what  I  began  quick¬ 


ly  to  suspect  was  gradually  confirmed  by 
the  acquaintances  I  was  destined  to  make 
among  the  young  Russian  oflicers  thrown 
in  my  way.  The  Baron  von  Sass  was  one 
of  the  numerous  army  spies  einjiloyed  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine.  He  was 
chief  of  the  secret  military  ^Kilice.  Why, 
in  his  capacity  more  inimeiliately  connect¬ 
ed  with  military  mutters,  he  should  have 
been  selected  as  the  man  who  was  to 
make  my  acquaintance,  and  afterwards  to 
be  my  “  keejwr,”  I  was  never  able  to  dis¬ 
cover.  The  spy  system  that  prevailed  in 
Warsaw  was  organized  in  six  or  eight 
categories.  There  was  the  postal  spy 
office,  the  native  (subdivided  for  nobles 
and  for  bourgeois,)  the  military,  the  offi- 
ci.u!,  and  that  exercised  over  foreigners, 
among  many  others.  How  came  it,  then, 
that  I  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
appointed  to  supervise  my  own  particular 
category  ?  I  can  not  tell.  At  all  events, 
I  had  no  re.ason  to  complain  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of *111}’  detention,  since  detained  1  was 
to  be.  Among  the  many  spies,  to  the 
number  of  several  hundreds,  high  and  low, 
who  swarmed  in  the  city  of  Warsaw,  none 
certainly  could  have  |)erformed  such  igno¬ 
ble  functions  with  more  natural  kindliness 
and  gentlemanly  grace  than  did  the  Baron 
von  S.ass.  To  this  day  I  can  scarcely 
sever  my  esteem  for  the  well-bred  ami 
highly-cultivated  gentleman  from  the  con¬ 
tempt  and  abhorrence  which  his  functions 
inspired.  VVould,  indee<I,  that  1  could 
write  “  De  nutrtuie  nil  nisi  bene 
My  compulsory  sojourn  in  Warsaw, 
under  these  peculiar  and  incomprehensible 
conditions,  was,  with  c*ertain  occasional 
drawbacks,  as  pleasant  as  a  pleasure- loving 
young  fellow  of  my  age  could  desire.  A 
carriage  was  provided  for  me ;  I  was 
taken  to  see  every  object  of  interest,  made 
a  sharer  in  every  festivity.  Among  the 
drawbacks  I  could  but  reckon  my  constant 
compelleil  attendances  on  the  Grand 
Duke,  into  whose  jiresence  I  was  sum¬ 
moned,  by  order,  on  an  average  three 
times  a  week.  At  first  these  attendances 
were  confined  to  the  early  morning  levees 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  which  generally  took 
place  at  five  o’clock.  On  these  occasions 
the  scene  was  always  similar,  with  casual 
variations,  to  that  already  describt'd. 
Sometimes  the  imperial  tiger-bear  wouhl 
never  condescend  to  b<*stow  the  slightest 
notice  on  me  during  the  whole  interview. 
Sometimes  he  M'ould  pass  me  with  only  a 
sulky  nod  of  recognition,  and  a  still  sul- 
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kior  {jnint.  At  times  lie  would  question 
me  rujiidly  and  concisely  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  connected  with  England  and 
English  institutions ;  and  when  I  declar¬ 
ed  my  ignorant^  on  some  matters,  Avould 
eye  me  with  a  look  of  sus|iieious  rage,  or 
spit  out  the  words  that  I  ought  to  lie 
ashamed  of  myself  (perhajis  I  ought,)  that 
I  was  a  fool — a  (funnier  jiinf/er — the  latter 
expression  conveying  an  insult  M'hich  a 
(tcnnan  alone  can  fully  comprehend. 
When  first  it  was  used,  my  bloo<l  boiled, 
my  eye  flasht**!  probably,  and  I  looked 
around  on  the  oftieers  assembled,  my 
whole  frame  tingling  with  shame,  lint 
the  witnesses  of  the  insult  were  impassive 
— they  had  probably  endured  far  u-orse 
themselves.  I  could  but  be  impassive  too. 
Once  I  ventured  an  almost  unconscious 
look  of  re])roach,  which  was  received 
with  a  hoarse  laugh,  and  the  information 
that  I  was  “  a  rum  fellow,” — ein  rurioser 
Kerl. 

One  day  I  was  startled  by  an  order  to 
wait  on  liis  imperial  highness  at  a  later 
hotir — in  fact,  to  breakfast.  Afterwards, 
these  invitations  were  frecpiently  rei>eate«l ; 
and  it  was  in  the  more  intricate  recesses 
of  his  den  that  I  was  able  to  study  the 
Immors  of  the  wild  lH‘ast  more  closely. 
Hreakfasting  with  such  an  animal  is  by 
no  means  :i  pleasant  pastime.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  true,  there  was  a  sort  of  sulky  grace 
in  the  imperial  ]>oliteness ;  but  ever  to 
feel  ‘at  my  ease  was  beyond  my  ]>ower. 
It  M'as  never  possible  to  kjiow  or  fores<*e 
how  and  when  the  creattire's  wrath  might 
be  roused  ;  and  when  once  the  storm  of 
rage  commeiuH*d,  it  was  with  diftieulty 
assuaged,  llie  task  of  pacification  was 
something  more  than  I  ever  ventured  to 
attempt.  The  looking  on  in  silence,  with 
what  ap]»arent  calmness  I  could  assume, 
wjvs  my  only — j)erhaps,  mj'  l)est — policy. 
At  these*  private  interviews  there  was  one 
person  almost  always  present,  who  at  the 
same  time  interested  and  astonishe«l  me. 
This  was  the  Princess  Lowicz,  his  wife 
— his  wife  by  a  left-hande<l  marriage,  but 
no  less  his  legitimate  wife — the  woman  for 
whose  sake,  as  some  surmises  would  have 
it,  he  had  renounced  the  im|H*rial  throne 
of  Russia  it!  favor  of  his  younger  brother 
Nicholas.  (Traceful  and  ladylike  in  man¬ 
ner  rather  than  beautiful,  this  extntordi- 1 
nary  woman,  whose  fate  was  thus  linked  i 
to  a  wild  animal,  without  reason  to  con¬ 
trol  his  impulses,  and  whose  obstinacy, 
ferocity,  and  cruelty  were  notorious  all 


over  Eurojte,  had  seemingly  obtained  an 
influence  over  the  creature  to  whom  she 
was  chained,  which  was  at  once  irresisti¬ 
ble,  and  always  exercised  for  good.  And 
with  what  seeming  ease  and  gentleness 
was  the  lK*neticial  influence  called  into 
play  !  It  M'as  truly  a  soft  and  silken,  and 
even  almost  invisible,  cord  by  which  the 
furious  Iwast  was  led.  Tlie  old  tyj)e8  of 
Una  and  the  lion  Mere  revived  in  this 
strangely  contrasting  j>air.  I  have  ♦een 
the  lion  sitting  Iom',  and  jilaying  M'ith  the 
silken  locks  of  Una,  or  fondling  her  little 
hands  in  his  |»aM's,  M’hile  listening  to  the 
English  M'hich  floM'ed  M'ith  a  pleasant, 
slightly  foreign,  accent  from  her  mouth, 
as  she  converse<l  M'ith  me,  and  evidently 
delighting  in  her  display  of  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  M'hich  he  himself  did  not  possess. 
It  was  ]»robal)ly  for  the  imnmse  of  sjteak- 
ing  my  native  tongue  M’ith  her  that  t  M'as 
invited  so  freipientlv.  Tlie  monster  M  ould 
set  us  talking,  rubbing  his  paM'S  M’ith 
seeming  satisfaction  as  the  conversation 
progressed,  and  grunting  in  his  peculiar 
fashion  M'hen  pleased  by  the  information, 
M’hich,  in  ausM’cr  to  his  ceaselwsly  reiter¬ 
ated  iiKjuii’ies,  I  M’as  able,  M’ithout  flat¬ 
tery,  to  give,  that  she  sj>oke  the  language 
M’ith  a  rare  jierfection.  I  might  have 
addtsl,  had  I  <lared,  that  nothing  could 
Ik*  more  alluring  than  the  tones  in  M’hich 
my  native  English  M’as  so  SM'eetly  uttered. 
In  truth,  ami  especially  in  those*  mites  of 
gentle  and  caressing  exjiost illation  M'hich 
I  sometimes  heard,  her  voice  Mas  exqui¬ 
site. 

On  one  occasion  I  heard  the  good  angel 
plead  for  me.  The  scene  would  have  been 
utterly  ludicrous  in  its  grotesqueness,  had 
not  a  madman  Iwen  the  prominent  actor 
in  it.  StraM'berries  were  on  the  breakfast- 
table.  I  had  eaten  of  them  to  satiety, 
M’hen  my  imperial  host  asked  me  to  take 
some  more ;  I  de<*lined.  I  M’as  again  re¬ 
quested  to  eat,  a  little  less  politely;  I  still 
refused ;  and  the  requests  became  com¬ 
mands.  I  had  my  own  boyish  pride  and 
obstinacy — no  commands  Mould  have  in¬ 
duced  me  to  eat  another  straM'lierrj’.  This 
contradiction  was  more  than  the  MayMard 
despot  could  endure;  his  mad  passion 
burst  forth  ;  he  thrust  the  plate  of  straM’- 
berries  at  my  jaM”,  then  flung  it  at  my 
head,  spat  in  my  face,  and  stamped  about 
the  room,  foaming — really,  not  metaphori¬ 
cally,  foaming — at  the  month  M’ith  rage, 
and  uttering  yells  which  M’ere  probably 
R  issian  curses.  His  fair  M’ife  followed 
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him  as  he  rushed  hither  and  thither,  ex- 
j)ostulating,  wheedlinir,  coaxing.  Her 
arms  were  at  last  around  his  neck,  and 
she  pulled  him  down  into  a  chair.  Xow 
she  gently  laughed,  as  one  who  would  ca¬ 
jole  a  fractious  child  into  a  smile ;  and  the 
maddened  child  did  smile  at  last,  then 
laugh,  then  burst  into  a  noisy  roar  of  mer¬ 
riment.  The  beast  was  tamed  for  the 
time.  A  stealthy  wave  of  the  hand  from 
the  Princess  told  me  my  better  course. 
I  escaped  amidst  the  yells  of  laughter  from 
the  now  merry  monster. 

It  may  be  easily  inferred  that,  light  as 
my  strange  captivity  had  been  to  me,  I 
was  not  without  considerable  anxiety  as 
to  its  eventual  result.  There  w’as  nothing 
to  guarantee  me  from  any  wild  fancy  that 
might  suddenly  take  hold  on  the  mind  of 
the  semi  madman,  with  whom  I  had  to 
deal.  The  same  caprice  that  had  induced 
hitn  to  detain  me  in  Warsaw  on  a  frivolous 
pretext — for  mere  caprice  it  could  but  aj)- 
j  ear  to  me — might  urge  him  to  maltreat 
me  in  some  outrageous  manner  for  no 
reason  at  all.  There  was  probably  some 
amount  of  “chaff”  in  the  whisjwred 
fears  of  my  voung  military  friends  of 
the  hour,  that  1  might  be  at  any  moment 
“  packed  off”  to  some  fortress,  and  “  never 
heard  of  more  ;”  and  at  these  suggestions 
I  would  laugh  as  extravagant  Jokes.  Hut 
in  lonely  moments  of  6ol)er  earnestness  I 
could  not  but  acknowledge  to  myself  that 
all  was  possible.  Well-authenticated  cases 
of  the  most  capricious  cruelty  continually 
reached  my  ears.  Several  such  occurred 
while  I  was  myself  at  Warsaw  ;  some — 
such  as  arrests  for  the  most  frivolous  rea¬ 
sons,  orders  for  imprisonment  in  fortresses, 
and  scenes  of  personal  violence — under  my 
own  eyes.  The  degradation  of  a  bour¬ 
geois  of  Warsaw,  because  he  had,  un¬ 
knowingly,  a  Ku8.si.an  deserter  in  his 
service,  to  wheel  a  dirt-barrel  around  the 
city  in  chains ;  the  dastardly  ill-treatment 
of  the  man’s  daughter  when  she  sued  for 
pardon  ;  the  sending  of  schoolboys  to  the 
army  as  common  soldiers,  because  they 
had  eulogized  Hrutus,  spite  of  the  frantic 
supplications  of  their  parents  ;  the  depor¬ 
tation  of  officers,  never  to  be  heard  of 
more,  no  one  knew  whither  ;  the  flogging 
of  priests  for  contradiction  of  opinion  ;  the 
constant  imprisonments  ;  the  torturings  to 
death ;  the  chastisement  of  women  who 
had  dared  to  murmur  when  their  husbands 
or  sons  were  sent  toSiberi.a,  or  imprisoned 
for  a  whim  or  a  caprice — the  thousand 
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fearful  devices  of  a  madman  in  his  maddest 
freaks — tale  after  tale  of  horror  was  dinned 
into  my  ears.  These  I  knew  to  be  true  ; 
and,  although  I  felt  firm  in  the  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  harm,  I  never  knew  how  a 
word  or  a  look  might  not  be  tortured  into 
a  delibt'rate  offence.  I  might  be  pardoned, 
therefore,  in  not  always  feeling  so  assured 
as  to  the  results  of  my  strange  and  mys¬ 
terious  position  under  the  paw  of  the  wild- 
beast. 

The  mildest  of  the  probable  fates  of 
which  I  was  continually  waimed  was,  that 
I  might  be  compelled,  against  my  will,  to 
take  8ervice*under  the  tyrant  of  Polaiul. 
That  he  took  a  fancy,  on  occasions,  to  en¬ 
list  young  foreigners  in  his  army,  in  order 
to  introduce  a  new  element  into  its  organ- 
iz-ation,  I  knew  to  l>e  a  fact.  I’erhaps  this 
whim  was,  after  all,  the  real  solution  of 
the  mystery  of  my  absurd  and  illegal  de¬ 
tention.  One  circumstance  induced  me  to 
conceive  that  I  might  be  right  in  this 
opinion.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  pre¬ 
mise  that  my  constant  inquiries  at  the 
post-office  for  the  ex|>ected  new  passport 
from  Munich  or  Vienna  were  wholly  futile, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  no  letters  reached 
me  from  relatives  or  friends.  His  mighti¬ 
ness  the  Polish  autocrat  even  condesceml- 
ed  occasionally  to  “chaff”  me,  in  his 
pleasantest  and  most  jocose  growls,  on  the 
evident  proof  that  no  minister  would 
grant  me  a  new  passport,  no  Kussi.an 
minister  countersign  it,  and  that  I  'was 
very  obviously  an  objectionable  and  sus¬ 
picious  personage.  It  was  only  afterwards 
that  it  came  to  iny  knowledge  that  the 
Grand  Duke  had  laid  an  enibargo  on  my 
new  passport,  had  ordered  it,  on  arrival, 
to  be  brought  to  his  chatirellerie.,  and  had 
it  even  then  in  his  own  possession.  Pret¬ 
ty  pleasantry !  At  last,  during  one  of  the 
early  morning  levees  at  the  Helvedere,  the 
Grand  Duke,  who  had  previously  paid  me 
not  the  slightest  attention,  suddenly  strode 
down  U|>on  me  xvith  the  abrupt  and  almost 
angry  question  whether  I  would  take  ser¬ 
vice  under  him.  I  hesitated.  He  growl¬ 
ed  out  the  question  once  more.  I  spt>ke 
of  not  Wing  my  own  master,  of  having  pa¬ 
rents  whom  it  was  mv  duty  to  consult.  A 
furious  “Yes  or  no?’^ — a  rapid  “No”  from 
me — a  furious  growl  in  mv  face — a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause,  during  M'hich  1  exjtected  the 
desj)ot  would  have  struck  me — he  turned 
his  back,  and  all  was  over  !  Shortly 
afterwards,  my  new  ])assport,  vise  for  St. 
Petersburg,  was  placed  in  iny  hands  by 
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H:iron  von  Sass,  tojjether  with  a  host  of 
letters  of  lonj;  date,  all  of  which  bore 
traces  of  having  been  opened.  I  was 
cautioned  by  iny  friendly  host  to  ask  no 
questions,  and  make  no  remarks  ;  but  I  j 
was  free,  at  length,  to  pursue  my  journey.  [ 
My  last  leave-taking  audience  with  the 
dreaded  man  passed  over  without  a  word ; 
a  cold  haughty  acknowledgment  and  one 
more  sulky  grunt  were  all  the  signs  of 
cofi(/e  I  received.  Warsaw  was  not  left  j 
witlmut  regret.  I  had  made  many  pleas¬ 
ant  jovial  acquaintances ;  and  even  my 
good  host,  sj)ite  of  his  despicable  functions, 
had  won  a  ])lace  iu  my  heart.  But,  al-  ^ 


though  still  anxious,  I  drew  my  breath 
more  satisfactorily,  with  a  sense  of  rescue, 
when  I  found  myself  Hying  towards  the 
North,  and  felt  myself  comparatively  free 
from  the  claws  of  the  tiger-bear. 

The  “  First  of  the  Constantines  ”  died 
during  the  ensuing  war — by  poison,  it  was 
said ;  his  tender,  amiable  wife  soon  follow¬ 
ed  him.  The  fate  of  the  Second  of  the 
Constantines,  like  that  of  the  insurrection 
he  has  raisetl,  is  still  shrouded  in  darkness. 
Received  With  acclamations  by  the  Poles, 
as  a  man  of  liberal  mind,  he  has  known 
only  how  to  earn  the  curses  of  a  nation, 
as  his  hated  uncle  did  before  him.  P. 
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Is  April,  1848,  Mr.  Rates  left  England 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Wallace  for  an  ex|)e- 
dition  to  the  River  Amazons.  Their  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  explore  the  natural  history  of 
its  banks,  to  collect  objects,  and  to  gather 
facts  “  towards  solving  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  species.”  Mr.  Rates  remained 
seven  years  after  Mr.  Wallace’s  return, 
explored  some  thousands  of  miles  which 
the  latter  never  trod,  and  found  himself 
once  more  in  England  in  the  summer  of 
1 850.  The  results  of  his  zr^.alous  and  most 
praiseworthy  researches  are  before  us  in 
these  volumes.  They  are  replete  with  in¬ 
terest  .and  novelty.  The  pathless  wilds  of 
virgin  forest,  their  exuberance  of  bt^auty 
aiul  variety,  their  damp,  M'arm  moisture, 
and  their  extraordinary  wealth  of  insect- 
life,  the  solemn  shade  of  their  heaven-kiss¬ 
ing  palms,  an<l  the  impenetrable  arch  of 
foliage  they  sustain  ;  the  far-stretching 
Amazons,  with  a  drainage  of  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  of  square  miles,  the 
sparse  and  motley  population  found  at 
intervals  upon  their  banks,  their  incredi¬ 
ble  volume,  and  the  half-savage  charm  of 

•  The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons :  a  Record 
of  Eleven  Years'  Residence  and  Travel  under  the 
Equator.  Bj  Hesbt  Walter  Batkm.  Two  Voi 
umes.  London:  John  Murray.  1868. 


life  upon  their  waters — are  all  reproduced 
in  these  pages,  .and  make  one  feel  as  if  one 
had  almost  seen  and  known  for  himself  the 
scenes  which  the  author  has  described. 

In  a  desire  to  convey  to  our  reader 
some  not  very  inadequ.ate  idea  of  the 
ground  traversed  by  this  book,  we  are 
met  at  the  very  outset  by  a  difficulty 
which  we  do  not  how  to  surmount.  It  is 
the  <lifficulty  of  excess  of  materials.  Re¬ 
commending  oiir  reader,  therefore,  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  book  and  read  for  himself,  Ave 
shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  indication  of 
some  of  the  :uithor’8  more  notable  facts 
and  observations,  and  to  a  very  brief 
glance  at  their  supposed  bearing  on  the 
Darwinian  theory'  of  the  origin  of  species. 

And  commencing  with  the  human  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Fauna,  we  observe  that  Mr. 
Rates  gives  what  at  the  present  time  is 
unusually  important  testimony  to  the 
character  and  cap.acity  of  the  numerous 
negroes  he  met  M'ith.  The  slavery  per¬ 
mitted  in  Brazil  is  less  severe  than  that  of 
most  of  the  plantations  of  the  Slave  States 
of  North- America,  and  the  (jualities  of  the 
average  negro  are  higher  in  projiortion. 
Para,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Amazons,  M'.as  the  city  of  Mr. 
Bates’  primary  destination ;  and  as  his 
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residence  there  exteiidtHl  over  quite  eiph- 1 
teen  months,  his  evidence  as  to  the  vari- ! 
ous  classes  of  its  |»opulation  can  not  l)e  | 
impugned  on  the  ground  of  incompetence  i 
or  of  inadequate  opportunity,  while  it  is  I 
equally  safe  from  any  other  kind  of  attack.  I 
He  found  among  the  negro  slaves  of  Pari  | 
many  traits  of  character  which  needed  j 
nothing  but  the  scope  of  freedom  to  de- 1 
velop  into  all  the  varieties  of  what  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  admirable,  and  a  living  and 
most  practical  refutation  of  the  pretence 
as  to  their  natural  degradation.  In  the 
free  negroes  these  traits  were  still  more 
definitely  and  largely  marked,  many  ofj 
them  being  persons  every  way  worthy  of  j 
confidence  and  esteem.  Ilis  experience  of  i 


other  parts  of  the  Brazils,  only  confirmed 
the  impressions  made  by  the  negroes  of 
Pani.  They  are  less  superstious,  and  are 
in  other  respects  scarcely  as  low  as  the 
lower<da88  Portuguese  settlers,  and  are 
both  as  honest  and  as  religious  as  are 
average  whites.  At  Para,  indeed,  they 
have  built  themselves  a  church,  and  built 


j 


it,  as  the  author  was  informed,  entirely  by 
their  own  exertions. 

“  It  is  calle<l  Nossa  Senhora  do  Rosario,  or 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary.  During  the  first 
weeks  of  our  residence  at  Para,  I  frequently 
observed  a  line  of  negroes  and  negresses  late 
at  night  marching  along  the  streets  singing  a 
chorus.  Each  carried  on  his  or  her  head  a 
quantity  of  building  materials — stones,  bricks, 
mortar,  or  planks.  I  found  they  were  chiefly 
slaves,  who  after  their  hard  day’s  work,  were 
contributing  a  little  towards  the  construction 
of  their  church.  The  materials  had  all  l)ecn 
purchased  by  their  own  savings.  The  interior 
was  finished  about  a  year  afterwards,  and  was 
decorated,  I  thought,  quite  as  superbly  as  the 
other  churches,  which  w'ere  constnicted,  with 
far  larger  means,  by  the  old  religious  orders 
more  than  a  century  ago.  Annually  the  ne¬ 
groes  celebrate  the  festival  of  Nossa  Senhora  do 
Rosario,  and  generally  make  it  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess.” 

A  closer  and  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  negro  character  tends  to  highten  rath¬ 
er -than  to  lower  the  fiivorable  imj)ressions 
deriv.able  from  their  religious  zeal.  Mr. 
Bates  and  his  companion  engaged  a  free 
negro  as  cook  and  sen^ant-of-all-work ; 
and  we  can  not  but  make  room  for  his 
master’s  valuable  testimony  to  Isodoro, 
and  his  passing  remarks  on  the  negro  sub¬ 
ject  generally.  A  part  of  his  observations 
we  put  in  italics. 


“  I  was  quite  surprised  to  find  little  or  no 
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I  trace  in  Isodoro  of  that  baseness  of  character 
I  which  I  had  reatl  of  as  lx:ing  the  rule  amongst 
negro  slaves  in  the  country,  Isodoro  was  an 
old  man,  with  an  anxious,  lugubrious  expres- 
I  sion  of  countenance,  and  exhibited  signs  of 
having  l)een  overworked  in  his  younger  days, 
which  I  understocnl  had  l>een  passed  in  slavery. 
The  first  traits  I  |)erceived  in  him  were  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  self-respect  and  a  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pence  ;  these  I  found  afterwards  to  be  by  no 
means  rare  qualities  among  the  free  negroes. 
Sometime  after  he  had  entered  «)ur  sen'ice,  I 
scolded  him  one  morning  about  some  delay  in 
getting  breakfast.  It  happened  that  it  was 
not  his  fault,  for  he  had  l»een  detained,  much 
against  his  will,  at  the  shambles.  He  resente<l 
the  scolding,  not  in  an  insolent  way,  but  in  a 
quiet,  re.spectful  manner,  and  told  me  how  the 
thing  had  occurred,  that  I  must  not  exi>oct  the 
same  regularity  in  Rrazil  which  is  found  in 
England,  and  that  ‘paciencia’  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  accomplishment  to  a  Brazilian  traveler. 
There  was  nothing  ridiculous  al>out  Isodoro; 
there  w'as  a  granty  of  denieanor  and  sense  of 
propriety  about  him  which  would  have  Iwen 
considered  liecoming  in  a  ser^'ing  man  in  any 
country.  This  spirit  of  self-respect  is,  I  think, 
attributable  partly  to  the  lenient  treatment 
which  slaves  have  generally  received  from 
their  white  ma.sters  in  this  part  of  Brazil,  and 
partly  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  prtjudice 
against  colored  people  amongst  the  inhabitants. 
This  latter  is  a  very  hopeful  state  of  things. 
It  seems  to  lie  encouraged  by  the  governing 
classes  in  Brazil;  and,  by  drawing  together 
the  races  and  classes  of  the  heterogeneous 
population,  will  doubtless  lead  to  the  most 
happy  results.  /  had  afterwards,  as  I  shall 
have  to  relate  in  the  course  of  my  narrative, 
to  number  free  negroes  amongst  my  most  es¬ 
teemed  friends  ;  men  of  temperate,  quiet  ha¬ 
bits,  desirous  of  mental  and  moral  improvement, 
observant  of  the  minor  courtesies  of  life,  and 
quite  as  trustworthy,  in  more  important  mat¬ 
ters,  as  the  whites  and  half-castes  of  the  pnwiuee. 
Isodoro  was  not,  perhaps,  scrupulously  honest 
in  small  matters ;  scrupulous  honesty  is  a  rare 
quality  in  casual  siTvants  any  where.  He  took 
pains  to  show  that  he  knew  he  had  made  a 
contract  to  perform  certain  duties,  an<l  he 
tried,  evidently,  to  perfonn  them  to  the  Ijest 
of  his  ability.” 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Bates  met  w'itli  a  negro 
widow,  who,  hiring  herself  out  to  herself 
as  market-gardener,  regularly  paid  her 
owner  the  stipulated  sum  for  her  services, 
and  sav'ed  in  addition  as  much  as  would 
]>urchase  her  own  and  her  son’s  freedom. 
She  was  alreatly  the  owner  of  the  house 
she  lived  in  when  the  author  first  saw 
her ;  and  when  he  met  her  more  th.an  five 
years  afterwards,  she  was  quite  a  prosper¬ 
ous  woman ;  she  and  her  son,  a  black¬ 
smith,  living  together  in  happy  and  con- 
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Btunt  industry,  and  in  the  well-earned  re- 
spt‘ct  of  the  community. 

Among  the  Brazilians  proper  the  author 
found  much  to  admire  ;  that  their  govern¬ 
ment  was  efficiently  and  liberally  admin¬ 
istered  ;  but  that  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  country  was,  with  some  exceptions, 
low  and  unhealthy.  There  is  a  zealous 
bishop,  of  devout  and  irreproachable  life, 
and  there  are  a  few  priests  who  are  Avorthy 
of  their  suiierior ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
l)riests  are  both  ignorant  and  irreligious, 
exercising  a  really  baneful  influence  on 
the  morals  and  hal)its  of  the  people.  The 
half-castes  are  various,  and  present  some 
favorable  specimens ;  but  the  native  In- 
<lians  exhibit  in  Brazil,  as  elsewhere,  a 
Avant  of  adaj)tability  to  circumstances,  an 
incapacity  for  any  kind  of  culture,  and  a 
general  “  inflexibility  of  organization,” 
Avhich  make  their  long  continuance  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful.  One  is  the  more  tem])t- 
ed  to  regret  this,  as  the  obviously  j)ara- 
mount  Avant  of  the  country  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  of  ]>opulation.  But  the  Indian  can  not 
support  labor  there  with  any  thing  like 
the  ernluranee  of  even  the  whites,  much 
less  of  the  negroes.  Life  is  sustained  al¬ 
most  without  exertion  from  year’s  end  to 
year’s  end ;  and  of  the  means  of  the  adorn¬ 
ment  and  refinement  of  life — the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  sides — 
the  Indian  has  as  little  conception  as  he 
has  of  disposition  to  the  patient  toil  such 
cultivation  Avould  inA'olve.  Other  classes  of 
the  population  exhibit  more  or  less  of  the 
same  aj)athy.  There  is  some  little  activity 
in  the  cities,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  country 
is  titterly  undeA'elope<l.  Its  millions  upon 
millions  of  acres  of  soil,  than  which  there 
is  none  in  the  world  more  productive,  its 
extraordinary  facilities  far  commerce,  and 
its  natural  advantages  of  other  kinds,  ask 
simjdy  for  men  and  for  time  to  make  the 
Brazils  one  of  the  most  pros|>erou8  as  Avell 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  countries  in 
the  world.  The  citizens  of  Para  have  an 
alliteratiA-e  ])roA’erb  Avhich  reads :  “He 
who  goes  to  Para  stops  there  and  Mr. 
Bates  confesses  he  often  fancied  himself 
destined  to  add  anotlfbr  to  the  many  illus¬ 
trations  Avhich  Kuroj)ean  and  American 
emigrants  and  visitors  have  funiished  to 
its  truth.  It  needs  little  but  the  condi¬ 
tions  we  have  sj>ecified  to  make  the  pro¬ 
verb  as  a])plicable  to  the  country  at  large 
as  it  noAv  is  to  Para  alone.  But  leaving 
men  and  cities  behind  us,  we  seek  the 
primeval  forest.  At  a  little  distance  from 


I  the  path  it  toAA-ers  tip  to  the  hight  of  a 
hundred  feet  or  more,  looking  at  a  little 
distance  like  some  gigantic  and  unbroken 
Avail  of  foliage. 

“  The  tree-trunks  were  only  8et*n  partially 
here  and  there;  nearly  the  whole  frontage, 
from  ground  to  summit,  l>eing  covered  with  a 
diA’ersified  dni|)erA'  of  creeping  plants,  all  of 
the  most  AUAud  sluules  of  green  ;  scarcely  a 
flower  to  f)c  seen,  except  in  some  places  a  soli¬ 
tary  scarlet  passion-flower,  set  in  the  green 
mantle  like  a  star.  The  low  ground  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  iMitween  the  forest  Avail  and  the  road,  was 
encumlwred  with  a  tangled  mass  of  bushy  and 
shrubby  A’egetation,  amongst  which  jrrickly 
mimosas  were  very  numerous,  covering  the 
other  bushes  in  the  same  way  as  bnimbles  do 
in  England.  Other  dwarf  mimosas  trailed 
along  the  ground  close  to  the  edge  of  the  road, 
shrinking  at  the  slightest  touch  of  the  feet  as 
AA’e  passed  by.  Cassia-trees,  with  their  elegant 
pinnate  foliage  and  conspicuous  yelloAV  hoaa  - 
ers,  formed  a  great  proportion  of  the  lower 
trees,  and  arlK)resccnt  arums  grew  in  groups 
around  the  swampy  hollows.  Over  the  whole 
fluttered  a  larger  numl)er  of  brilliantly  colored 
butterflies  than  we  ha<l  yet  seen  ;  some  Avholly 
orange  or  yellow  (Callidryas,)  others  Avith  ex¬ 
cessively  elpngatcd  AA'ings,  sailing  horizontally 
through  the  air,  colored  black,  and  varied  with 
blue,  red,  and  yellow  (Helliconii.)  One  mag¬ 
nificent  grassy-green  species  (Coloenis  Dido) 
especially  attracted  our  attention.  Near  the 
ground  hovered  many  other  small  species,  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  those  found  at  home, 
attracted  by  the  floAvers  and  the  numerous  le¬ 
guminous  and  other  slinibs.  Besieles  butter¬ 
flies,  there  were  feev  other  insects  except  drag¬ 
on-flies,  Ashich  were  in  great  numlK'rs,  similar 
in  shape  to  English  species,  but  some  of  them 
looking  conspicuously  different  on  account  of 
their  fiery-reel  colors.” 

By-and-by  the  ground  rises,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil  also  has  changed,  and  a 
change  no  less  marked  is  observed  in  the 
surrounding  vegetation.  We  are  in  a 
part  of  the  forest  which  is  of  second 
groAvth  ;  the  trees  are  less  lofty  ;  grasses 
and  cyperacesB  are  abundant ;  the  ever¬ 
greens  of  our  gardens  seem  to  be  repro¬ 
duced.  The  radiation  of  heat  is  distinct¬ 
ly  perceptible  in  the  quiA’cring  motion  of 
the  air.  The  very  soil  scorches  our  feet. 
There  is  no  noise  of  bird  or  beast.  We 
knoAA’  Ave  are  under  the  Eipiator,  but  are 
in  some  danger  of  fancying  that  the  earth 
has  been  cast  bodily  into  a  solar  oven, 
when,  happily,  AA  e  again  near  the  forest, 
and,  plunging  into  its  shade,  find  unspeak¬ 
able  relief.  So  densely  interAvoven  is  the 
lofty  foliage  overhead,  that  it  is  only  here 
and  there  aac  cun  discern  the  immeasur- 
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able  blue  depths  of  sky.  Then  the  ground  ' 
iMjcomes  more  swampy,  and  it  is  difficult  j 
to  make  one’s  way.  Tlie  character  of 
much  of  the  vegetation  has  altered  along  ^ 
with  it and  we  are  told  that  our  best  ' 
chance  of  forming  a  conception  of  the 
scene,  is  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  palm- 
house  at  Kew  8|)reading  over  a  vast 
swamp,  to  imagine  large  exogenous  trees, 
answering  to  our  oaks  and  elms,  scattered 
among  its  palms,  and  covered  with  creep¬ 
ers  and  parasites,  while  “  the  ground  is 
encuml>ered  with  fallen  and  rotting  trunks, 
branches,  and  leaves;  the  whole  illumi¬ 
nated  by  a  glowing  vertical  sun,  and  reek¬ 
ing  with  moisture.”  The  forests  of  the 
other  parts  are  similar  to  those  whose  de¬ 
scription  we  have  borrowed.  Their  in¬ 
sect,  bird,  and  mammal  life  present  great¬ 
er  and  more  noticable  varieties  than  their 
vegetation,  though  the  mammals  are  com¬ 
paratively  few.  What  the  author  has 
written  of  the  first  forests  he  explored  is 
no  less  applicable  to  the  others. 

“  To  obtain  a  fair  notion  of  the  numlwr  and 
variety  of  the  ayiinal  tenants  of  these  forests, 
it  is  necessary  to  follow  up  the  research  month 
after  month,  and  explore  them  in  different  di¬ 
rections  and  at  all  seasons.  During  several 
months  I  used  to  visit  this  district  two  or 
three  days  every  week,  and  never  failed  to  ob-  . 
tain  some  species  new  to  me,  of  bini,  reptile,  i 
or  insect.  It  seemed  to  be  an  epitome  of  all 
that  the  Para  forests  could  produce.  Tliis 
endless  diversity,  the  coolness  of  the  air,  the 
varied  and  strange  forms  of  vegetation,  the  en¬ 
tire  freedom  from  mos<iuitoc8  and  other  pests, 
and  even  the  solemn  gloom  and  silence,  com¬ 
bined  to  make  my  rambles  through  it  always 
pleasant  as  well  as  profitable.  Such  places  are 
paradisc-s  to  a  naturalist,  and  if  he  l>e  of  a  con¬ 
templative  turn  there  is  no  situation  more  fa¬ 
vorable  for  his  indulging  the  tendency.  There 
is  something  in  a  tropical  forest  akin  to  the 
ocean  in  its  effects  on  the  mind.  Man  feels  so 
completely  his  insignificance  there,  and  the 
vastness  of  nature. 

We  often  read  in  l>ooks  of  travels  of  the  silence 
and  glo<im  of  the  Brazilian  forests.  They  are 
realities,  and  the  impression  deepens  on  a  long¬ 
er  acquaintance.  The  few  sounds  of  birds  are 
of  that  pensive  or  mysterious  character  which 
intensifies  the  feeling  of  solitude  rather  than 
imparts  a  sense  of  life  and  cheerfulness.  Some¬ 
times  in  the  midst  of  the  stillness  a  sudden 
yell  or  scream  will  startle  one ;  this  comes 
from  some  defenceless  fruit-eating  animal, 
which  is  pounced  upon  by  a  tiger-cat  or  steal¬ 
thy  boa-constrictor.  Morning  and  evening  the 
howling  monkeys  make  a  most  fearful  ami 
harrowing  noise,  under  which  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  up  one’s  buoyancy  of  spirit.  The  feeling 


of  inhospitable  wildness  which  the  forest  is 
calculated  to  inspire  is  increased  tenfold  under 
this  fearful  uproar.  Often,  even  in  the  still 
hours  of  mid-day,  a  sudden  crash  will  l>e  heard, 
resounding  afar  through  the  wilderness,  ns 
some  great  bough  or  entire  tree  falls  to  the 
ground.  There  are,  liesides,  many  sounds 
which  it  is  impossible  to  account  for.  I  found 
I  the  natives  generally  as  much  at  a  loss  in  this 
I  respect  os  myself.  Sometimes  a  sound  is  heard 
like  the  clang  of  an  iron  bar  against  a  hard, 
hollow  tree,  or  a  piercing  cry  rends  the  air ; 
these  are  not  repeated ;  and  the  succeeding 
silence  tends  to  nighten  the  unpleasant  im¬ 
pression  which  they  make  on  the  mind.” 

What  a  rich  and  interesting  field  awaits 
the  exjdorations  of  the  Naturalist  in  lira- 
'  zil,  we  may  in  some  part  judge  from  the 
fact  that  on  the  author’s  arrival  at  Para 
there  were  aeven  hundred  species  of  but¬ 
terflies  alone  within  an  hour’s  walk  of 
the  town.  The  subsequent  increase  of 
]>opulation,  and  the  extension  of  the  sul>- 
urbs  w'hich  has  followed  it,  w'ill  make 
!  ne(«8s;iry  to  Mr.  Hates’  successors  a  little 
modification  of  that  statement.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  is  very  gradually  trenching  on  the 
ground  which  has  for  uncounted  ages  been 
the  scene  of  the  operations  of  Nature  un¬ 
checked  and  unobserved  ;  but  many  more, 
doubtless,  are  the  ages  w'hich  must  pass 
before  the  ex|)lorer  will  need  go  far  from 
Pani  to  verify  the  insect  discoveries  which, 
once  on  the  spot,  were  made  by  the  author 
with  ease.  Equally  noticeable  with  the 
excessive  numl>er  of  the  s|>ecies,  however, 
was  the  fewness  of  the  individuals ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  is  in  great  part  to  Ixf 
accounted  for  by  the  numbers  ami  variety 
of  the  Insectivone.  Among  the  chief  of 
them  w’ere  the  dragon-flies.  To  «lay-fly- 
ing  insects  they  appeared  not  less  destruc¬ 
tive  than  the  birds.  They  were  ince.ssant- 
ly  active,  and  were  often  seen  chasing 
butterflies,  retiring  to  a  tree  on  efl’ecting 
a  capture,  and  devouring  the  body  of  their 
I  victim  at  leisure. 

After  spending  some  months  at  Para 
and  its  neighborhood,  the  author  made  an 
expedition  up  the  river  Tocantins,  and 
i  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  city  of  Ca- 
meta.  His  observations  were  as  g«MKl  as 
the  opportunities  of  the  voyage  would  al¬ 
low,  and  soon  after  returning  to  Pani  he 
I  set  out  for  the  Amazons.* 


•  We  arc  to  call  this  vaat  system  of  rivers  the 
I  AmasoDs,  it  appears,  partly  from  the  obvious  pro- 
'  priety  of  thus  distiitguishing  the  plurality  of  the 
strertms  intended,  ami  partly  for  the  snke  of  con¬ 
forming  to  the  usage  of  the  country.  The  Lower 
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In  1 849  there  were  no  steamers  of  whieh 
the  author  couhl  avail  himself  for  this 
voyage,  and  he  was  glad  to  arrange  for  a 
j)assage  in  a  merchant  sehooner  of  about 
forty-nine  tons  burden.  Seareely  knowing 
where  he  might  stop,  he  provided  himself 
with  the  various  neeessities  of  housekee])- 
ing,  with  provisions,  ehests,  ammunition, 
a  few  books,  and  about  a  hundred-weight 
of  eoj»))er  money.  The  crew  «)f  the  sehoon¬ 
er  consisted  of  twelve  persons,  one  of 
whom,  the  jdlot,  was  remarkable  for  an 
endurance  that  in  Brazil  seemed  almost 
incredible.  Save  for  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  morning,  he  never  (juitted  the  helm 
night  or  day,  having  even  his  meals 
brought  to  him  by  others.  The  crew 
were  on  very  easy  terms  with  one  another 
and  with  their  officers,  and  were  by  no 
means  overworked.  On  the  28th  day  of 
an  easy  and  not  unbroken  voyage  the 
schooner  made  the  main  stream  of  the 
Lower  Amazons,  having  sailed  through 
the  river  Para  and  the  channels  on  the 
south-west  of  the  island  Marajo.  Any 
tolerable  atlas  will  show  the  course.  But 
here  is  the  main  stream  of  the  well-named 
King  of  Rivers,  with  its  total  breadth  of 
twenty  miles  divided  by  a  series  of  islands 
into  three  streams.  Its  oehre-colored 
waters,  says  31  r.  Bates,  did  not  present 
the  lake-like  appearance  of  the  Para,  or  of 
the  Tocantins,  though  there  was  no  lack 
of  majesty  ;  but  they  “  had  all  the  swing, 
so  to  speak,  of  a  vast  flowing  stream.” 
Before  night  the  vessel  had  passed  the 
month  of  the  Xingu,  the  first  of  the  great 
tributaries  of  the  Amazons,  and  twelve 
hnmlred  miles  in  length.  Then  came 
an  introduction  to  the  storms  of  the 
river.  A  black  cloud  was  seen  in  the 
north-east,  and  scarcely  had  the  sails  Iwen 
taken  in  when  tin*  s(piall  burst  forth, 
“  tearing  the  waters  into  foam,  and  i»ro- 
ducing  a  frightftd  ui)roar  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  fi)rest.  A  drenching  rain  followed  ; 
but  in  half  an  hour  all  was  again  calm, 
and  the  full  moon  apjK'ared  sailing  in  a 
cloudless  sky.”  Various  weather  was  e.\- 
perienced,  and  great  variety  w  as  observed 

Amazons  reach  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  riv«r  Negro, 
which  tliere  joins  the  main  stream  in  such  prorligi- 
oua  volume  that  the  main  stream  itself  is  frequent¬ 
ly  mistaken  for  the  iributaiy.  From  this  |  oint 
there  is  a  manifest  difference  ob^erTiible  in  the  wa¬ 
ters  :  their  body  seems  as  great  a.s  previously, 
though  we  are  now  aupposed  to  have  paased  west 
of  the  Negro,  and  the  river  is  henceforth  called  the 
l'p;>er  Amazons,  or  by  its  older  name,  the  8oli- 
moens. 


in  the  breadth  of  the  river  and  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  land  beyond  its  banks,  and  in 
due  time  the  voyagers  approached  San- 
tarem  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tajtajoa.  The 
Tajrajos  flows  into  the  Lower  Amazons 
from  the  south,  if  one  thousand  miles  long, 
and  during  the  last  eighty  of  them  rolls 
its  clear  olive-green  waters  over  a  breadth 
of  from  six  to  ten  miles.  Yet  it  is  only 
over  a  short  space  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  that  you  can  observe  the  fact  of 
its  inflow,  notwithstanding  the  contrasted 
cohrrs  of  the  two  waters.  “  The  white 
turbid  cuiTent  ”  of  the  Amazons  usur]>s 
throughout  almost  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  bed ;  and  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  this 
confluent,  ami  in  the  middle  of  the  main 
river,  you  can  not  make  out  that  the  Ta- 

1)ajos  flows  into  it  at  all.  Well  may  the 
’ortuguese  call  the  Amazons  King  of 
Rivers. 

Mr.  Bates  paid  a  short  visit  to  Santa- 
rem,  and  was  pleased  with  the  generally 
clean  and  agreeable  appearance  of  the 
town.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  situation 
equally  beautiful  and  desirable,  and  though 
tour  hurtdred  miles  from  the  sea,  “it  is 
accessible  to  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage 
coming  straight  from  the  Atlantic.”  The 
voyage  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
Macacos  Channel,  by  whieh  the  author 
entered  the  Amazons,  was  made  by  this 
ill-riggt‘d  schooner  in  only  three  days  and 
a  half,  against  stream,  but  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  steady  tradtMvind  that  blows 
uj)  stream  for  five  or  six  months  of  the 
vear.  We  shall  return  to  Santarem  a 
little  later,  but  at  present  our  destination 
is  Obydos.  It  is  some  fitly  miles  higher 
than  Santarem,  and  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  at  Oby- 
dos  is  the  greatly  altered  character  of  the 
coasts  and  of  the  “  lie  ”  of  the  land.  The 
bluft  on  which  the  town  stands  is  ninety 
or  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river ;  there  are  tall  clifls  right  and  left, 
and  the  .Amazon  is  contracted  to  a  breadth 
of  twenty-two  yards  less  than  a  mile. 
From  the  accelerated  rush  of  the  waters 
it  is  very  difficult,  and  was  long  believe«i 
imj»ossil)le,  to  take  soundings  here.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  HemddVi,  however,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  succeeded  in  getting  souml- 
ings,  which  gave  a  depth  of  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  fathoms,  but  be  believed  that 
in  ojie  place  he  had  not  reached  the  bot¬ 
tom  at  forty.  The  middle  depth  has  been 
suj)posed  greater  than  forty,  and  the  quan- 
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tity  of  water  which  rushes  through  tlie 
strait  is  estimated  at  four  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousand,  live  hundred  and 
eijjhty-four  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
I)opulation  of  Obydos  is  only  about  one 
thousand  tu’o  hundred,  but  some  acrree- 
able  and  hospitsible  iwrsons  are  to  be 
found  among  them,  and  the  author  passed 
a  few  weeks  there  very  pleasantly. 

It  appeared  to  him  that  the  excellent 
exam|»le  of  the  vicar  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  morals  and  the  manners 
of  the  people.  One  of  the  drawbacks  of 
the  place  is  the  ])resence  of  mosquitf)e8,  in 
some  part  compensate<l  to  o»ir  author  by 
the  abundance  of  insects  generally.  The 
forest  was  observed  to  be  more  varied 
than  is  usu.al  in  the  Amazons’  region,  and 
to  abound  in  monkeys.  One  sjMJcies  of  the 
four  which  were  found  it  is  needful  to  re¬ 
mark  :  the  other  three  were  the  Chry- 
sothrix  sciureus,  the  Callithrix  torquatus, 
and  the  Midas  nrsulus.  The  fourth,  the 
Coaitd  (Ateles  paniscus,)  is  large,  black, 
and  hairy,  with  some  ]>art8  of  tlie  face  of 
a  tawny  flesh-color.  “  It  occurs  through¬ 
out  the  low  lands  of  the  Lower  and  U|>- 
}>er  Ama/AUis,  but  does  not  range  to  the 
south  beyond  the  limits  of  the  river 
plains.”  At  that  point  occurs  one  of 
those  arrangements  of  nature  which  are 
so  striking  .and  suggestive  to  every  reflec¬ 
tive  .and  scientific  mind.  Why  should 
our  Ateles  never  have  managed  to  pass 
the  plains  ?  He  has  surelv  l)een  there 
long  enough.  There  are  evidently  some 
conditions  which  his  “  southern  proclivi¬ 
ties”  have  never  permitteil  him  or  enableil 
him  to  comply  with ;  but  lo !  a  new  I 
Ateles  is  found  in  his  plaw,  the  Ateles 
margin.atus,  or  White-whiskered  Coait4.  I 
The  earlier  form  of  ajie  must,  we  are  I 
re.a<ly  to  suppose,  have  been  in  each  case  j 
the  same :  what  are  the  causes  of  such  i 
divergence  in  development  ?  The  great 
distinction  of  the  Coaitis  is,  that  they 
present  the  highest  organization  of  tail  j 
which  has  yet  lieen  seen.  It  is  the  per-  j 
fecting  of  their  ada]>tiou  to  a  purely  j 
arboreal  life.  Their  tails  are  wonderfully  I 
flexible,  .and  are  “  always  in  motion,  coil¬ 
ing  and  uncoiling  like  the  trunk  of  an  ! 
elephant,  and  gnisping  ndiatever  comes  | 
within  reach.”  A  scarcely  less  remark.a-  j 
ble  character  of  the  C’oaita  is  “  the  al)- 
scence  of  a  thumb  to  the  anterior  h.ands.” 
It  is  not  an  anthropoid ;  so  that  though  ! 
higher  than  the  ChimpanziH*,  for  example,  j 
in  respect  of  the  prehensibility  of  its  tail,  • 


I  it  is  quite  as  clearly  of  a  lower  class  as  an 
a|w. 

The  neighborhood  of  Obvdos,  it  has  al¬ 
ready  been  mentioned,  is  rich  in  insects. 
In  the  broad  alleys  of  the  forest  Mr.  Bates 
saw  every  day  the  magnificent  Morjdio 
Hecuba,  six  to  eight  inches  in  expanse, 
gliding  along  at  twenty  feet  or  more  from 
the  ground.  Other  butterflies  were 
8c.aroely  less  conspicuous ;  and  a  very 
singular  phenomenon  w.as  observed  in 
connection  with  some  suphur-yellow  and 
orange-colored  ones  iK'longing  to  the 
genus  Callidryas. 

“  Tlicy  assembled  in  densely  packed  masses, 
sometimes  two  or  three  yards  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  their  wings  all  held  in  an  upright 
jMisition,  so  that  the  l)each  looked  as  though 
variegateil  with  l»e<ls  of  crocuses.  These  Cul- 
lidryaides  seem  to  la;  migratory  insects,  and 
have  large  powers  of  dissemination.  During 
the  last  two  days  of  our  voyage  the  great 
nuiuliers  constantly  piissing  over  the  river  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  every  one  on  lioard. 
They  all  crossed  in  one  direction,  namely, 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  processions  were 
uninterrupted  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  sunset.  All  the  individuals  which 
resort  to  the  sandy  1  teaches  are  of  the  mule 
sex.  The  females  are  much  more  rare,  and 
are  seen  only  on  the  Inmlers  of  the  forest, 
wandering  from  tree  to  tn*e,  and  depositing 
their  eggs  on  low  mimosas  which  grow  in  the 
shade.  The  migrating  hordes,  as  far  us  I 
could  ascertain,  art*  com[)osed  only  of  males, 
and  on  this  accoupt  I  lielieve  their  wander¬ 
ings  do  not  extend  very  far.” 

At  Obydos  Mr.  Bates  obtained  .a  soli¬ 
tary  sftecimcii  of  the  musical  cricket, 
called  by  the  natives,  in  allusion  to  its  so- 
called  music,  Tananti.  The  music  con¬ 
sists  of  a  sharjt  and  extremely  loud  “  re¬ 
sonant  stridulation,”  often  rejieated. 
The  cricket  is  two  and  a  quarter  inches 
long,  pale  green,  and  belongs  to  a  grouj) 
intermediate  between  crickets  and  grass¬ 
hoppers.  It  produces  its  note  by  the 
motion  of  curiously  constructed  wing- 
cases. 

After  remaining  for  some  M’ceks  at 
Obydos,  the  author  embraced  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  getting  up  to  the  river  Negro. 
On  every  fine  day  at  about  noon  the  ves¬ 
sel  was  made  fast  in  the  shadiest  place 
th.at  could  be  found,  while  the  master 
cooked  dinner  on  shore,  and  his  |»assenger 
hunted  for  new  species  in  the  forest.  In 
the  afternoon  the  only  object  of  life  was 
to  escape  the  sickening  heat  of  the  sun, 
even  the  stifling  cabin  being  thought  pre- 
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fenible  to  the  unsliaded  deck.  Then 
came  the  intensely  a|»i>reciated  and  delici¬ 
ous  coolness  of  eveninj^f.  The  forest, 
too,  woke  out  of  its  |>rofound  siesta,  and 
every  Hvin"  thin.jj  m  it  pave  forth  its 
voice  ;  lire-tlies,  swift  and  brilliant,  flash¬ 
ed  to  and  fro  ainonp  the  patherinp 
shadows,  and  at  length  all,  save  here  and 
there  a  grasshor>])er  or  a  tree-frog,  be¬ 
came  hushed  and  still  beneath  the  inflnite 
blue  sky  and  the  unspeakable  glory  of  its 
stars.  The  author  was  almost  daily  add¬ 
ing  largely  to  his  collection  of  objects, 
the  voyage  being  made  by  very  easy 
“  stages  and  a  tew  days  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  Negro,  but  alter  ])assing  that 
))rinco  of  tributaries  the  Madeira — a  river 
two  thousaml  miles  long — he  ma<le  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  that  extraordinary  pest 
the  Pifiin-fly.  This  satanically  ins])ired  lit¬ 
tle  creature  of  only  two-thinis  of  a  line  in 
length  having  here  commenced  its  reign, 
at  about  nine  hundred  or  one  thousand 
miles  from  the  sea,  “continues  hencefor¬ 
ward  as  a  terrible  scourge  along  the  up- 
j»er  river,  or  Solimoens,  to  the  end  of  the 
navigation  on  the  Amazons.” 

“  It  come.s  forth  only  by  day,  relieving  the 
nto.squito  at  sunrise  with  the  greatest  punctu¬ 
ality,  and  occurs  only  near  the  muddy  shores 
of  the  stream,  not  one  ever  l)cing  found  in  the 
shade  of  the  forest.  In  places  w’here  it  is 
abundant  it  accompanies  canoes  in  such 
dense?  swarms  as  to  resemble  thin  clouds  of 
smoke.  It  made  its  apiK'arance  in  this  way 
the  first  day  after  we  crossed  the  river.  lie- 
fore  I  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  flies,  I  felt 
a  slight  itching  on  my  neck,  wrist,  and  ankles, 
and  on  hmking  for  the  cause,  saw  a  numln'r 
of  tiny  objects  having  a  disgusting  resem¬ 
blance  to  lice,  adhering  to  the  skin.  This 
was  my  introduction  to  the  much-talked-of 
Pium.  On  close  examination,  they  are  seen 
to  Ih*  minute  two-winge<l  insects,  with  dark- 
coiore<l  l>ody  anti  pale  legs  and  wings,  the 
latter  closed  lengthwi.se  over  the  back.  They 
alight  imperceptibly,  and  squatting  close,  full 
at  once  to  work ;  stretching  forwartl  their 
long  front  legs,  which  are  in  constant  motion 
and  seem  to  act  as  feelers,  and  then  applying 
their  short  broad  snouts  to  the  skin.  Their 
alMlomens  soon  become  tlistended  and  red 
with  blood,  and  then,  their  thirst  8atisfie<t, 
they  slowly  move  olT,  sometimes  so  stupifieil 
with  their  potations  that  they  can  scarcely  fly. 
No  pain  Ls  felt  while  they  are  at  work,  but 
they  each  leave  a  small  circular  niised  spot  on 
the  skin,  and  a  disagreeable  irritation.  Tlie 
latter  may  l)e  avoi<led  in  great  measure  by 
pressing  out  the  blood  which  remains  in  the 
spot;  l)ut  this  is  a  troublesome  task  when 
one  has  several  hundred  pmicturee  in  the  course 


of  the  day . In  the  course  of  a  few 

days  the  red  spots  dry  up,  and  the  skin  in 
time  becomes  blackened  with  the  endless 
number  of  discolored  punctures  that  are 
crowded  together.  The  irritation  they  ])ro- 
duce  is  more  acutely  felt  by  some  persons  than 
others.  I  once  traveled  with  a  middle-aged 
Portuguese,  who  was  laid  up  for  three  weeks 
from  the  attacks  of  Piitm ;  his  legs  l>eing 
swelled  to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  punc¬ 
tures  aggravated  into  spreading  sores.” 

Arter  resting  some  weeks  at  Barra, 
a  town  al>out  seven  miles  up  tlie  river 
Negro,  and  of  considerable  importance 
since  the  introduction  of  steamers  to  the 
Amazons,  the  author  went  back,  jm:- 
posing  to  return  to  tlie  Solimoens  some¬ 
what  later,  lie  did  so  in  1855,  and  re¬ 
mained  on  it  for  three  and  a  half  years. 
Meanwhile  we  return  with  him  to  San- 
tarem  and  the  Tapajos,  investigated  in 
1851-4. 

Santarem  has  a  population  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  persons,  and  plumes  itself  on 
the  cultivation  and  refinement  of  its  se  - 
ciety.  It  supjM)rts  two  goldsmiths,  sev¬ 
eral  blacksmiths,  and  is  quite  too  civilized 
to  l)e  much  frequented  by  the  Indians.  The 
upper  classes  are  ambitiously  stiff  and  for¬ 
mal  in  their  manners,  stand  much  on  cere¬ 
mony,  the  gentlemen  making  their  calls 
under  an  eipiatorial  and  mid-day  sun  in 
black  dress  coats.  llap])ily  for  them,  the 
introduction  of  steamers  is  modifying  their 
loftiness  and  changing  some  of  their  })etty' 
stateliness  of  habit,  rendering  them  at  the 
same  time  both  more  comfortable  and 
more  agreeable.  There,  are  numerous 
shops,  stocked  with  the  wares  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
Midille-class  education  is  not  neglecttnl, 
and  Santarem  is  a  pleasant  place  to  live 
in.  It  has  a  terrible  drawback  in  the 
prevalence  of  leprosy,  but  it  has  no  insect 
)>ests,  has  a  glorious  climate,  clean  streets, 
and  butchers’  shops,  which  only  they  who 
have  suflered  from  the  almost  impossibility 
of  obtaining  provisions  at  most  of  the  in¬ 
terior  settlements  of  South-America  know 
how'  to  appreciate.  Fish,  bread,  milk, 
fruits,  a  magnificent  river,  delicious  bath¬ 
ing,  and  an  orderly  population ;  the  pt‘ople 
of  Santarem  not  less  than  the  j)eople  of 
Para  have  some  right  to  boast  of  their  in¬ 
heritance. 

Some  pools  on  the  beach  at  a  little  dis- 
t.ance  from  the  town  were  found  to  be 
tenanted  by  fresh-water  mollusks  and  l.y 
a  considerable  variety  of  insects.  They 
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furnished  specimens  of  seventeen  ffcneni 
of  water-b^tles,  thirteen  of  which  w’ere 
Euro|K*an.  Under  pebbles,  by  the  margin 
of  the  pools,  wore  numerous  carnivorous 
land-beetles,  while  dragon-flies,  strikingly 
similar  to  those  of  England,  played  over 
the  waters.  On  the  sand  may  be  watched 
the  interesting  o|M.‘rations  of  a  small  pale 
green  Bembcx  of  great  industry  and  of 
notable  instincts.  This  wasp  is  solitary, 
and  after  digging  a  slanting  gallery  in 
the  sand,  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length, 
she  will  back  out,  take  a  turn  or  two 
round  the  hole,  as  if  she  were  criticising 
her  work,  and  then  fly  away.  In  the  ■ 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  or  |>erhaps  after 
a  good  hour,  you  may  see  her  retunung 
with  a  fly  in  her  grasp.  She  reenters  the 
mine,  deposits  an  egg  in  the  bmlv  of  the 
fly,  cJirefully  closes  the  opening  with  sand, 
and  hies  away  to  repeat  the  same  work 
elsewhere,  comforting  herself  with  the 
thought  that  she  has  alreaily  provided  for 
her  otfspriug  a  supply  that  will  last  till  it 
is  able  to  provide  for  itself. 

Another  part  of  the  same  district  w'as 
interesting  for  its  Pelopieus  w'.asp  and  for 
Melipona  bees.  They  build  with  clay  in 
the  most  patient  and  vigorously  masonic 
fashion.  Not  less  interesting  were  the 
white  ants.  In  a  single  termitarium  were 
found,  liesides  the  king,  queen,  and  work¬ 
ers,  no  fewer  than  eight  species  of  sohliers, 
their  arms  and  annature  strikingly  diflTer- 
ent.  The  oceasional  exodus  from  a  ter¬ 
mitarium  is  a  very  remarkable  occurrence. 
It  continues  on  close  evenings  or  cloudy 
mornings  during  several  days,  and  is  at¬ 
tended  with  the  greatest  excitement  among 
an  apparently  very  anxious  community. 
The  way  is  cleared  for  the  ants  just  per¬ 
fected  from  pupie,  and  away  they  fly  by 
myriads.  They  till  the  air  with  the  loud 
rustle  of  their  wings,  and,  when  attracted 
by  lights,  will  crowd  your  chamber  with 
innumerable  legions,  regardless  whether 
they  alight  on  the  flame  of  your  lamp  or 
the  table  you  are  writing  on. 

“  Almost  as  soon  as  they  touch  the  ground 
they  wriggle  off  their  wings,  to  aid  which 
operation  there  is  a  special  jirovision  in  the 
structure  of  the  organs,  a  seam  running  across 
near  their  roots  and  dividing  the  horny  ner- 
vures.  To  prove  that  this  mutilation  was 
voluntjirj-  on  the  part  of  the  insects,  I  repeat¬ 
edly  trietl  to  detach  the  wings  by  force,  but 
could  never  succeed  whilst  they  were  fresh, 
for  they  always  tore  out  by  the  roots.  Pew 
escape  the  innumerable  enemies  which  are  on 
the  alert  at  these  times  to  devour  them ;  ants, 


Miiders,  lizards,  toads,  bats,  and  goat -suckers. 
The  waste  of  life  is  astonishing.  The  few 
that  do  survive  pair,  and  l^ecome  kings  and 
queens  of  new  colonies.’’ 

A  still  more  remarkable  ant  was  found 
up  the  Tapajos,  in  a  channel  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Wherever 
the  beach  was  samly  it  was  covered  with 
“  swarms  of  the  terrible  tire-ant,  whose 
sting  is  likened  by  the  Hrazilians  to  the 
puncture  of  a  red-hot  needle.  There  was 
scarcely  a  square  inch  of  ground  frei^ 
from  them.”  Farther  up  the  same  river 
was  a  village,  Aveyros,  which,  a  few 
years  previous,  the  inhabitants  had  been 
compelled  to  desert,  by  this  furious  little 
tormentor.  At  the  time  of  the  author’s 
visit  they  had  returned,  but  we  imagine 
they'  must  before  this  have  lieen  again 
driven  into  exile.  For  the  whole  village 
had  been  undermined.  “  The  houses  are 
overrun  with  them ;  they  dispute  every 
fragment  of  food,  and  destrov  clothing 
for  the  sake  of  the  starch.”  Vour  only 
chance  of  preserving  any  thing  edible  is 
to  suspend  it  in  a  basket  by  a  cord  that 
has  j»reviously  been  well  soaked  in  capa- 
(Iba  balsam.  The  I'iiim  is  diabolically 
inspired,  but  the  lire-aiit  is  so  dialmlical 
by  nature  as  to  need  no  inspiration.  If 
you  dare  to  stand  in  the  street  for  only 
two  minutes,  though  at  a  distance  from 
their  nests,  your  audacity  is  resented  as 
intolerable.  You  are  jmnished  w’ithout 
mercy  by  a  horde  of  fiends  that  swarm 
up  your  legs,  each  of  them  digging  his 
jaws  w’ell  into  your  flesh  (for  better  pur¬ 
chase)  the  instant  he  touches  it,  doubling 
in  his  tail  and  stinging  with  all  his  might. 
The  legs  of  the  chair  on  which  yon  sit 
to  enjoy  the  evening  air  must  be  anointed 
with  the  balsam  ;  your  indispensable  foot¬ 
stool  must  have  its  legs  anointed  in  like 
manner  ;  and  the  cords  of  your  hammock 
above  all  must  be  soaked,  for  very  life’s 
sake. 

It  is  high  time,  however,  to  descend 
the  Tap.ajos,  and  having  recovered  from 
its  dangers  to  health  and  its  fatigues,  to 
make  for  thg,  Solimoens  or  Upper  Ama¬ 
zons.  UnfortunaUdy  there  is  almost  no 
sjiace  left  to  speak  of  what  the  author 
saw'  and  did  there.  After  a  not  very 
agreeable  voyage  of  five  w’eeks  from 
liarra  on  the  Negro,  Mr.  Hates  arrived 
at  Ega.  It  took  but  a  short  time  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  he  could  not  do  better 
than  lay  himself  out  forthwith  for  a  long, 
pleasant,  and  busy  residence  there.  The 
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result  has  been  the  enrich nieiit  of  the 
chief  niiiseuins  of  Knrope,  and  a  far 
greater  enrichment  of  the  knowledge  of 
natural  history  every  where.  Mr.  Hates 
was  very  kindly  received  by  the  simple- 
hearted  people  of  the  j)lace,  and  j^rew 
much  attached  to  them.  One  day  he  was 
e.vplainini;  to  a  little  circle  that  his  pursuit 
of  science  in  their  nei^fhborhood  was  not 
without  some  remuneration  from  abroad, 
when  one  of  his  listeners  f;rew  suddenlv 
enthusiastic,  and  exclaimed,  “  II  ow  ricii 
are  these  great  nations  of  Kuroi>e  !  We 
half-civilized  creatures  know  nothing. 
Let  us  treat  the  stranger  well,  that  he 
may  stay  amongst  us  and  teach  our 
children.^’ 

Scarlet-faced  monkeys,  the  Paranaeu 
monkey,  the  Owl-f:iced  Night-apes,  Har- 
rigmlo  monkeys,  Marnjosets,  were  all 
found  at  Ega.  Another  curious  monkey¬ 
like  creature  found  there  was  the  Jupura : 
it  has  six  eutting-teeth  to  each  jaw,  has 
long  claws  instead  of  nails,  and  has  pro- 
]»er  paws  in  lieu  of  hands.  Many  speeies 
of  bats  were  observed,  some  of  them  ex¬ 
ceedingly  curious,  and  live  8f»ecie8  of 
Toucan,  the  commonest  of  them  being 
Cuvier’s,  and  the  most  notaVile  the  Curl- 
crested  Touciui.  Of  other  birds  there 
was  a  scarcity  which  Mr.  Hates  saw  rea¬ 
son  to  think  was  more  apparent  than  real. 
It  often  hap|H‘ned,  he  says,  that  he  j>assed 
a  whole  day  in  the  richest  ami  most  varied 
parts  of  the  woods  without  seeing  one, 
while  at  other  times  the  forest  would 
suddenly  and  swiftly  swarm  with  whole 
hosts  of  them — c'ircnmstances  which  were 
clearly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  gre¬ 
gariousness  of  the  birds.  It  was  found, 
indeed,  that  even  the  Insectivora*  were, 
in  this  instance,  like  other  birds,  and 
hunted  in  Hocks. 

In  insects  the  neiglmrhood  of  Ega  is 
peculiarly  rich.  Tlie  author  obtained 
there,  during  his  four  and  a  half  years’  re¬ 
sidence  and  rumbling,  upwards  of  seven 
thousand  species.  They  included  live 
hundred  and  fifty  distinct  speeies  ;  and  he 
mav  well  say,  “  Those  who  know  a  little 
of  fctnomology  will  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  riches  of  the  place  in  this 
department,  when  I  mention  that  eightetm 
species  of  true  Papilio  (the  swallow-Uiiled 
genus)  were  found  wdthin  ten  minutes’ 
w’alk  of  my  house.”  Ijet  the  hunter  over 
English  moors,  and  commons,  and  fields, 
think  of  that,  and  keep  the  tenth  com¬ 
mandment  if  he  can.  Eighteen  speeies 


of  true  Papilio  within  ten  minutes’  walk 
of  one’s  house !  The  garden  of  Eden 
may  very  likely  have  Injen  not  tar  from 
the  EujJirates,  but  the  Elysian  fields  are 
unquestionably  to  be  sought  by  right- 
mindeil  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Anta- 
zons. 

As  we  have  sjK)ken  a*  few  pages  back 
of  the  human  portion  of  the  Fauna  of  the 
Amazons,  we  can  hardly  omit  to  mention 
that,  in  more  than  one  of  his  excursions 
In-yoml  Ega,  Mr.  Hates  met  with  Indian 
cannibals.  The  species  were  at  least  two, 
and  an  individual  belonging  to  one  of 
them  was  too  peculiar,  to  English  notions 
at  least,  for  merely  general  mention.  In 
revenge  for  one  of  their  raids  a  cannibal 
tribe  were  attacked,  and  among  the  cap¬ 
tives  was  the  best-dispositioned  Indian 
girl  whom  Mr.  Hates  ever  met.  Tall, 
strong,  intelligent,  and  grateful,  he  one 
day  heard  her  relate,  without  the  smallest 
hesitation,  and  with  |)ertect  artlessness, 
how  she  had  herself  eaten  a  portion  of 
the  bodies  of  the  young  men  whom  her 
trilni  had  killed  and  roasted.  That  she 
had  done  any  thing  revolting  was  the  last 
thing  that  could  have  occurred  to  her. 
She  never  suspected  in  even  the  slightest 
degree  that  even  in  the  meal  or  the  story 
her  conduct  was  not  eotiitue  il  faut. 
“  Hut  ” — ami  jierhaps  the  civilized  speci¬ 
men  deserves  no  less  observation  than 
the  savage — “  but  what  increase<l  greatly 
the  incongruity  of  this  business,  the 
yo<ing  widow  of  one  of  the  victims,  a 
neighbor  of  mine,  happened  to  be  present 
during  the  narrative,  and  showed  her  in¬ 
terest  in  it  by  laughing  at  the  broken 
Portuguese  in  which  the  girl  related  the 
horrible  story.” 

As  our  readers  M  ere  informed  at  the 
l>eginning  of  this  pa|>er,  that  one  of  the 
author’s  objects  in  his  expedition  to  the 
Amazons  m  iis  the  collection  of  tacts  “  to- 
M’ards  solving  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  species,”  they  M’lll  be  prepared  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Hates  is  an  acceptor  of  the  the¬ 
ory  to  which  3Ir.  DarM’in  has  deservedly 
given  name.  The  supposed  relevant  tacts 
obtauied  do  not  at  present  upj»ear  to  be 
numerous.  We  say  at  present,  l)ecause 
it  is  impo>sible  in  any  given  stage  of  scien¬ 
tific  discovery  to  put  a  limit  to  the  possi¬ 
ble  relevancies  of  uses  of  any  one  fact  cb- 
sen’ed.  Mr.  Hates’  facts  Mere  chiefiy 
as  to  the  genus  Heliconius.*  He  believ- 


*  Formerly  Helicouia.  llelicooia  has  long  caus- 
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ed  he  obtained  nil  the  links  between  lie- 1 
liconius  jMelpomene  and  Ilelconius  Thel- 1 
xiope  ;  that  he  is  warranted  in  repirding  | 
the  latter,  a  true  8j»ecie8,  as  a  derivative  I 
by  transition  forms  from  the  former,  I 
which  is  also  a  true  spt'cies  ;  that  the  ol)-  j 
served  distribution  of  Ileliconii  is  j)erfect- 
ly  in  harmony  ‘with  his  hypothesis,  and 
is,  indeed,  no  weak  subsiduary  argument 
in  its  favor;  and  that  we  have  thus,  in 
fact,  an  instiuice  of  the  “  manufacture  ” 
(he  will  give  us  very  free  permission  to 
think  the  word  ill  chosen)  “  of  a  new 
sjiecies  in  nature.”  The  sj^ecies,  so  far  as 
known,  are  true  and  physiological,  and 
not  merely  moi*j)hological ;  and  Mr.  Hates 
is  |)erfectly  justified  in  saying,  that  if  the 
conclusions  he  has  fonned  are  valid  as  to 
these  delicately  organized  buttei-flies,  they 
will  be  no  less  valid  as  to  other  organized 
beings ;  to  si)eak  plainly,  that  the  law  of 
a  part  will  prove  to  be  the  law  of  the 
■whole  made  up  of  the  parts. 

Mr.  Darwin’s  ingenious  and  by  no  means  i 
un|>lausable  theory  has  never  excited  in  j 
us  the  horror  and  astonishment  with  which  ' 
it  smote  sundry  of  our  contemporaries ; 
and  the  main  grounds  of  our  j)ositive  ol)- 
jection  to  it  are,  that  it  is  perfectly  gra¬ 
tuitous,  and  that  it  does  not  know  where  ! 
to  stop.  VVe  have  no  wish  to  s])eak  dis-  • 
resj>ectfully  of  any  thing  that  pertains  to  { 
a  naturalist  whom  we  regard  as  we  re- 1 
gard  Mr.  Darwin,  and  who  deserves  all  j 
the  honor  he  enjoys ;  but  his  theory  of  i 
the  origin  of  species  has  always  appeared  i 
to  us  simply  an  extremely  pretty  jdiiloso- 
phical  speculation.  Logically  carried  out, 
it  ajipears  to  us  to  involve  a  conclusion 
which,  put  into  a  categorical  KhH{>e,  is  the 
one  lie-swallowing  Lie  of  the  universe. 
As  we  never  do  carry  it  out,  and  never 
dream  of  regarding  it  as  otherwise  than  a 
charming  hypothesis,  we  never  call  it  by 
hard  names,  and  we  Iiave  no  objection  to 
any  collection  of  facts,  however  extensive,  j 
gathered  and  arranged  in  order  to  its  illus¬ 
tration.  Our  objections  to  it  as  more  than 
this  are  various,  the  first  of  them  being  in 
shape  of  a  question  as  to  why  it  sh^d 
be  more.  It  is  simply  not  proven.  There 
is  nothing  it  appears  to  account  for  which 
we  are  not  warranted  in  supposing  to  be 
accountable  for  in  some  other  way.  There 
are  many  facts  of  which  it  can  not  take 

ed  inconrenience,  because  of  its  botanical  use. 
Felder's  sugfiestion  of  Helicanius  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Ba'es,  and  we  hope  his  example  may  be  generally 
followed. 
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cognizance,  to  which  it  does  not  appear 
to  sust:iin  any  jmssible  relation  whatever 
— the  facts  of  parthenogenesis,  for  exam¬ 
ple — and  above  all  there  is  this  fact,  that 
the  actual  transmutation  of  any  one  true 
8|)ecie8  into  any  other  true  species  has 
never  been  observed  yet,  M’hether  in  the 
widest  domains  of  unassisted  nature  or  by 
aid  of  the  appliances  of  art. 

A  priori,  therefore,  we  have  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  Mr.  Hates*  Ileli¬ 
conii  were  not,  as  physiologically  distinct 
species,  jiroduced  simply  and  truly  by  na¬ 
tural  selection.  It  might,  moreover,  be 
very  respectfully  suggested  to  him,  whe¬ 
ther  his  oMii  observations  were  not  in 
many  instances  such  as  a  <iue  recognition 
of  the  admitted  jirinciple  (that  the  law  of 
the  j)art  must  Ik*  the  law  of  the  whole  of 
the  parts)  would  have  shown  were  in  no 
way  to  Ik?  harmonized  with  the  theory  he 
has  espoused.  To  take  only  a  single  case : 
among  the  most  valuable  objects  Mr. 
Hates  collected  were  specimens  of  the 
chief  species  of  the  new-world  monkeys, 
a  tribe  in  which  the  collector  took  a  spe¬ 
cial  ami  wise  interest.  He  knows  quite 
as  well  as  any  one  else  knows,  that  the 
Darwinian  theory  involves  the  principle  of 
]»rogres8ion  by  inherent  and  native  force. 
Give  up  the  principle  of  progression,  of 
development,  and  you  give  up  the  whole. 
You  can  not  disjK*use  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  fruit  Iwing  germinal ly 
contained  in  the  seed,  of  the  result  being 
involved  in  the  antecedent,  of  the  pos¬ 
terity  being  potentially  contained  in  the 
ancestry.*  l^ut  side  by  side  with  that 
priiiciple  the  observed  facts  of  the  distri¬ 
bution,  say  of  monkeys,  and  you  are  at 
once  (*ommitted  to  a  whole  legion  of  wild 
and  utterly  gratuitous  hypotheses — not  in 
order  to  account  for  your  natural  history, 
but  in  order  to  prevent  the  facts  of  your 
natural  history  from  going  as  straight 
through  your  theory  as  a  Whitworth  shot 
would  go  through  a  washing-tub.  AVhy 
should  Madagascar  never  have  produced 
any  thing  higher  than  the  disgusting  Le¬ 
mur?  Why  should  not  the  Lemur  have 

*  All  scientific  men  hold  more  or  less  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  development.  The  difference  between  the 
acceptors  and  rejectors  of  the  Darwinian  theory  re¬ 
spects  degree.  The  former  regard  as  absolutely 
essenthtl  antecedents  what  the  latter  deem  superflu¬ 
ous.  In  respect  of  this  part  of  his  theory  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  Mr.  Darwin  in  no  way  affects  originality. 
Who  deserves  the  credit  of  the  invention  it  may  be 
impossible  to  find  out,  but  certainly  it  is  no  one  born 
since  Thales  died. 
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crossed  and  recrossed  till  it  had  become 
lost  in  an  Anthropoid?  Why  should 
America  have  been  equally  incompetent 
with  Madagascar  to  protluce  a  Gorilla  ? 
It  had  men  and  monkeys  :  the  latter  have 
stopped  short  at  prehensile  tails,  and  the 
former  have  never  developed  red  men  into 
any  thing  yet.  Indians  at  the  beginning, 
they  are  Indians  still ;  and  simply  because 
of  their  notorious  and  proverbial  “inflexi¬ 
bility  of  organization,’  are  more  likely  to 
perish  than  to  survive.  Mr.  Bates  says, 
in  so  many  words,  of  the  new- world  mon¬ 
keys,  that  “  there  has  been  no  direct  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  organization  of  the  order  to¬ 
ward  a  higher  type  and  we  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  he  is  disposed  to  suggest  any  indi¬ 
rect  advance.  Then  if  all  the  ages  which 
geology  proves  to  have  passed  over  Ame¬ 
rica  as  a  continent  have  been  insuflicient 
to  raise  the  production  of  its  supposed 
most  susceptible  organizations  out  ot  their 
confessed  dead  level,  surely  we  have  some¬ 
thing  like  a  demonstration  that  the  reason 
of  this  must  be  the  inherent  and  essential 


incapacity  of  the  organization  to  do  anv 
thing  of  the  kind,  to  develop  any  sucli 
change.  There  has  been  a  suflioient  field 
in  conjunction  w'ith  a  sufficient  era,  and 
the  negative  result  is,  w'e  submit,  a  jxMsi- 
tive  argument.  We  had  marked  some 
other  instances,  but  one  will  suffice.  For 
it  is,  as  our  author  states,  “  scarcely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  add  that  the  conclusions  thus 
arrived  at  will  apply  to  all  organic  be¬ 
ings.” 

It  is  just  to  advise  our  reader,  as  we 
take  leave  of  these  volumes,  that  the  au¬ 
thor’s  observations  of  facts  were  never 
vitiated  in  any  degree  by  any  theorj-  * 
whatever  as  to  the  possible  production  of 
the  fiicts.  Mr.  Bates  has  made  every  na¬ 
turalist  greatly  his  debtor.  He  obtained 
during  his  long  and  self-denying  exile 
specimens  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  spe¬ 
cies,  more  than  eight  thousand  of  which 
were  new  to  science  ;  and  he  has  our  best 
th.ank8  for  a  book  w'hich  is  replete  with 
interest  and  charm  and  information  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end. 


From  Chambers’s  Journal. 
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It  is  of  course  among  savage  tribes 
that  we  meet  with  the  most  primitive 
inodes  of  interment ;  the  Esquimaux  and 
other  races  around  the  Frozen  Ocean 
never  bury  their  dead,  or  at  most  merely 
cover  them  with  the  branches  of  shrubs. 
The  natives  of  the  Murray  River  and 
other  parts  of  Australia  elevate  them 
among  the  branches  of  trees,  or  else  upon 
a  framework  of  sticks,  raised  upon  four 
poles,  leaving  the  body  uncovered,  a  prey 
to  the  ravens  and  vultures.  Suspended 
thus  in  mid-air,  a  little  village  of  dead 
will  sometimes  be  met  wdth,  w'hose  putre¬ 
fying  carcasses  contaminate  the  atmos¬ 
phere  for  miles  round,  and  oblige  the 
settler,  as  a  sanitary  measure,  to  disregard 
this  national  freak  of  interment,  cut  down 
the  corpses,  and  bury  them  in  a  proper 
fashion.  Not  infrequently  the  benighted 
VOL.  LX.-NO.  1 


traveler  who  has  lost  his  road,  seeking 
the  shelter  of  some  umbrageous  tree,  to 
protect  him  from  the  rain,  unwittingly 
deposits  his  Aveary  body  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  these  aerial  tombs,  and  safe  from 
the  dropping  shower,  is  exposed  all  night 
long  to  a  continued  patter  of  what  the 
daylight  reveals  to  be  decaying  human 
remains.  But  these  modem  savages  are 
not  the  only  people  who  have  adopted 
this  singular  mode  of  burial,  for  Herodo¬ 
tus  tells  us  that  the  Colcheans  disposed 
of  their  dead  in  like  manner.  The  great 
difficultv  seems  always  to  be  how  to  get 
rid  of  the  remains. 

Among  the  Parsees,  who  form  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
China,  the  dead  are  admitted  into  a  tower 
of  great  depth  and  circumference,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  w'ell.  This  tower 
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is  open  at  the  top  to  the  air,  and  allows 
entrance  to  birds  of  prey,  who,  attracteii 
by  the  smell  of  tlie  carrion,  gorge  them¬ 
selves  with  human  flesh  till  the  bones  are 
left  nearly  bare.  When,  by  the  aid  of 
these  scavengers,  and  the  natural  process 
of  decay,  the  body  has  been  reduced  to  a 
skeleton,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  revisit 
the  tower,  and  commit  the  remains  of 
their  departed  friend  to  the  well,  which, 
being  furnished  with  subterraneous  pas¬ 
sages,  is  mysteriously  supposed  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  other  w'orld,  and  afford 
an  easy  transit  to  the  regions  of  the 
*  blessed.  Among  other  modes  of  burial 
by  simple  exposure  is  that  followed  by 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet,  who, 
cutting  up  their  deceased  friend  into 
quarters,  carry  the  pieces  up  into  the 
mountains,  and  there  leave  them,  to  be 
devoured  by  birds,  or  destroyed  by  natur¬ 
al  influences. 

Though  exposure  of  the  dead  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  seems  thus  to  have 
been  not  uncommon,  we  rarely  read  of 
their  being  committed  to  the  waters, 
either  of  any  large  inland  river  or  of  the 
sea.  The  only  instance  in  which  we  are 
aware  of  such  form  of  burial  Iwing 
adopted  as  the  usual  custom,  is  that  of 
the  boatmen  of  the  Indian  rivers,  who 
bury  their  dead  by  floating  them  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  permit  the 
stream  to  bear  them  along  till  they  are 
either  devoured  by  the  alligators,  or  be¬ 
come  stranded  and  torn  in  pieces  by  vul¬ 
tures  and  adjutants  ;  before  parting  with 
the  body,  the  attendants  place  a  live  coal 
in  the  mouth,  for  the  purpose,  as  they 
aver,  of  burning  out  the  evil  nature.  | 
Inhumation  would  seem  to  have  been 
practiced  from  the  earliest  ages.  Some¬ 
times  a  cave  was  selecteil,  such  as  that  of 
Machpelah  by  Abraham  ;  at  others,  vast 
caUicombs  were  excavated  under  ground, 
where  were  deposited  the  sarcophagi  and 
coflius  containing  the  remains,  and  among 
savage  tribes  the  more  rude  process  was 
in  vogue  of  merely  digging  out  a  hole, 
placing  the  body  in  it,  and  raising  on  it 
a  mound  or  tumulus,  which,  as  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  wealth  advanced,  became  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  marble  tablet.  Some 
select  the  sitting  posture  as  the  one  most 
appropriate  in  which  to  bury  their  dead, 
others  the  standing,  while  the  most  com¬ 
mon  position  of  all  is  lying  on  the  back. 
Nor  do  all  savage  trilies  adopt  the  plan 
of  removing  their  dead  out  of  their  sight. 


for  we  find  that  the  natives  of  Sierra 
Leone  not  infrequently  bury  their  child¬ 
ren  in  the  floors  of  their  houses,  and  the 
Soosoos,  another  African  race,  inter  their 
dead  in  their  streets. 

Tlie  Egj'ptians  seem  to  have  been  the 
first  people  who  paid  much  attention  to 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  their  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  its  transmigration  into  the 
bodies  of  birds  and  other  animals,  till, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  cycle  of  years,  it  re¬ 
turned  to  inhabit  the  human  tenement 
which  it  had  just  quitted.  To  this  end, 
therefore,  is  to  be  attributed  the  care 
which  they  took  in  forming  proj>er  jdaces 
of  sepulture,  and  embalming  the  body. 
As  among  other  nations,  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  put  on  mourning-habits,  and 
withdrew  themselves  for  a  jieriod  from 
all  levity  and  enjoyment.  There  existed, 
however,  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
a  custom  now  nowhere  to  be  met  with, 
and  which  most  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  mythological  story  of  Charon  the 
ferryman  and  his  boat  conveying  the  dead 
across  the  Styx — that  is,  that  when  an 
Egyjitian  die<l,  before  his  friends  could 
inter  him,  they  Avere  obliged  to  submit 
him  to  a  solemn  judgment.  This  consist¬ 
ed  in  the  ferrving  of  the  dead  across  the 
lake  of  the  district  to  which  the  deceased 
belonged.  The  friends  of  the  departed 
having  been  summoned,  they  and  the 
judges,  usually  forty  in  number,  repaired 
to  the  lake,  and  stationed  themselves  on 
the  further  side,  when  the  latter  waited 
to  hear  if  there  was  an  accusation  against 
the  deceased.  The  attendants  having  plac¬ 
ed  the  body,  inclosed  in  a  coffin,  in  the 
Imat,  which  was  under  the  care  of  a  julot, 
termed  in  the  Egyptian  Charon,  the  ac¬ 
cusers,  if  any  existed,  who  could  charge 
the  deceased  with  having  led  a  wicked 
life,  then  stejiped  forward,  and  the  accu¬ 
sation  was  listened  to,  and  decided  on  by 
the  judges.  If  no  sin  was  laid  to  his 
charge,  or  if  the  statement  proved  to  be 
false,  the  friends  immediately  changed 
their  lamentations  into  expressions  of  joy 
and  gladness,  and  extolled  in  high  enco¬ 
miums  the  virtues  and  good  actions  of  the 
dead.  Ift  on  the  contrary,  it  was  jiroved 
that  he  had  s|)ent  his  life  in  wickc<lness, 
the  sentence  was  p:issed  upon  the  deceased 
that  he  be  deprived  of  burial.  King  and 
people  were  alike  subject  to  this  ordeal, 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  that  several 
Egyptian  sovereigns  had  been  refused  the 
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rites  of  burial,  due  to  the  accusatious 
brought  against  them  by  their  subjects, 
and  that  fear  of  such  an  exposure  exerteil 
a  wholesome  effect  on  their  life  and  ac¬ 
tions.  In  embalming  the  dead,  it  was 
customary  for  the  Jlgyptians  to  take  out 
the  entrails,  and  wliile  jiraying  for  the 
deceased,  to  aver  that  if  he  had  done 
any  wickedness  in  his  lifetime,  it  w:is 
through  these,  (the  entrails,)  which  were 
then  inclosed  in  a  box,  and  thrown  into 
the  river,  while  the  body  was  carefully 
preserved. 

The  burial  custom  of  the  Greeks  resem¬ 
bled  not  a  little  those  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Homans ;  they,  too,  rolled  themselves  in 
the  dust,  covered  themselves  with  ashes, 
beat  their  breasts,  wounded  themselves 
with  their  nails,  tore  off  their  hair,  and 
threw  it  into  the  funeral-pile,  and  in 
many  other  ways  nmnifested  their  sor¬ 
row. 

The  ancient  Greeks  placed  a  piece  of 
money  in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  as 
a  fee  to  the  pilot  who  was  to  convey  the 
body  across  the  river  Styx.  They  like¬ 
wise  furnished  the  body  with  a  cake  of 
bread,  which  was  8U[>posod  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  Cerberus,  door-keeper  of 
the  infernal  regions. 

Among  the  Romans,  great  attention 
was  paid  to  prep.arinjjf  the  btxly  of  the 
<leceased  for  inhumation.  Having  been 
washed  with  warm  water,  the  limbs  were 
next  anointed  with  aromatic  salves,  each 
member  having  its  own  particular  un¬ 
guent.  After  this,  the  body  was  wrapped 
in  fine  black  linen,  or  in  a  white  toga,  to 
which  was  superaddeil  the  ceremonial- 
dress  of  the  deceased,  if  he  had  been  a 
person  of  note.  A  state  couch  was  then 
j»repare<l,  and  placed  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  mansion,  on  which  the  body,  lai<l  with 
its  feet  towanls  the  door,  was  allowed  to 
remain  a  week,  while  preparations  were 
going  forward  for  the  «lue  performance  of 
the  ceremony.  During  these  seven  days, 
a  cotu'lionatio,  or  system  of  yelling  and 
shouting,  was  kept  up,  in  order  that  if 
the  dead  were  onlv  in  a  slumber,  he  might 
be  wakened,  while  an  altar  w.as  also 
erected  by  the  side  of  the  body,  for  the 
imrjiose  of  receiving  the  incense  offered 
by  friends.  At  the  door  were  placed 
branches  of  the  cypress  or  pine,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rank  of  the  individual ;  and 
lest  any  robbery  should  otxmr,  a  sentinel 
was  stationed  to  guard  the  body.  As  in 
a  climate  like  that  of  Italy  a  body  could 


not  possibly  be  kept  for  a  week  without 
becoming  very  offensive,  young  boys  were 
frequently  employed  to  drive  away  the 
flies,  naturally  attracted  by  the  decaying 
mass  ;  and,  unlike  ourselves,  the  Romans 
chose  the  hour  before  sunrise  as  the  one 
most  suitable  for  interment,  doubtless 
owing  to  the  greater  quietude  and  cool¬ 
ness  of  the  city  at  that  time.  A  herald 
having  jiroclaimed  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
also  invited  every  one  to  be  present ;  but 
generally  only  relatives  attended,  except 
where  the  deceased  had  been  a  person  of 
note,  and  the  public  were  anxious  to  pay 
their  last  tribute  of  res|)ect  to  his  memory. 
The  bier,  highly  decorated  and  ornament¬ 
ed  with  flowers,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  dead,  was  then  carried  forth,  in  order 
that  its  occupant  might  undergo  the  last 
process  either  of  inhumation  or  crema¬ 
tion  ;  but  as  the  latter  was  a  most  expen¬ 
sive  proceeding,  it  was  reserved  only  for 
those  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

Among  the  Mohammedans,  funerals 
are' conducted  with  great  pomp  under  the 
special  superintendence  of  the  priests ; 
but  instead  of  allowing  any  time  to  elapse 
in  ceremonies,  no  sooner  is  the  faithful 
follower  of  the  Prophet  dead,  than  ])re- 
parations  are  immetliately  made  for  his 
iiurial,  that  he  may  be  detained  as  short 
time  as  possible  on  earth,  nor  be  preclud¬ 
ed  from  entering  at  once  into  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  blessed  jiromised  by  Moham- 
uumI.  Having  washed  the  body  with 
milk  and  water,  or  water  alone,  and  laid 
it  on  a  bier  on  its  right  side,  with  the 
face  uncovered,  and  the  feet  directed 
towards  Mecca,  the  attendants,  usually 
of  the  same  sex  as  the  deceaseil,  hasten 
with  it  to  the  grave,  the  priest  accom- 
jianying  them,  and  calling  on  the  dead 
three  times,  sometimes  coupling  with  the 
name  of  the  deceased  that  of  his  mother. 
Xor  is  there  any  lack  of  bearers,  but  all 
of  every  rank  press  forward  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  lend  assistance,  faithfully  rely¬ 
ing  on  the  indulgence  promised  by  the 
Prophet,  that  whosoever  shall  carry  a 
dead  body  forty  paces  shall  blot  out  a 
heinous  sin. 

It  matters  not  to  the  good  Mohamme¬ 
dan  what  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
death,  how  infectious  the  corpse,  or  how 
contaminating  the  touch,  but  relying  on 
the  promise  of  the  Prophet,  and  the 
blessing  of  Allah,  he  cheerfully  lends  a 
hand  to  carry  his  fellow-mortal  to  the 
grave.  With  a  more  extended  interchange 
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of  human  kindness,  induced,  no  doubt, 
by  the  promise  of  a  reward  hereafter,  the 
good  Mohammedan  combines  more  re¬ 
signation  ;  and  instead  of  wringing  his 
hands,  and  giving  vent  to  groaniugs  and 
lamentations,  he  meekly  accepts  the 
bereavement  as  the  will  of  Providence. 

If,  however,  the  Mohammedans  think 
they  can  not  be  too  hasty  in  interring  the 
dead,  the  Chinese  again  dwell  over  it 
with  a  tediousness  and  fastidiousness 
loathsome  to  our  ideas,  keeping  the 
bodies  of  their  friends  as  long  as  two 
years,  in  order  that  the  obsequies  may  be 
j>erformed  with  greater  magniticence  and 
detail.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  funeral 
forms,  in  Chinese  household  history,  a 
landmark  from  which  members  of  a  family, 
and  even  subsequent  generations,  date 
their  domestic  records ;  nor  can  a  son  or 
an  heir  throw  greater  disregard  on  his 
predecessor  than  by  conducting  the 
funeral  caremonies  in  a  parsimonious  and 
careless  manner.  The  Chinese  must  be 
a  morbidly  moralizing  race,  for  they  love 
to  ruminate  for  years  before  they  die  on 
the  little  tenement  which  is  to  be  their 
long  home,  carefully  fashioning  and  adorn¬ 
ing  it  with  their  own  hands,  in  j)roportion 
to  the  amount  of  their  income,  and  plac¬ 
ing  it  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  house, 
where  they  can  feast  their  eyes  on  it. 
When  the  superstitious  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  dream  of  coffins  or  funerals,  they 
usually  opine  that  some  calamity  is  at 
hand ;  with  how  much  more  reason  M'ould 
they  think  so  if  some  one  were  to  forward 
them  a  coffin  ticketed  with  their  own 
name ;  but  in  China  children  often  join 
together,  and  hoard  up  their  little  savings, 
to  purchase  a  coffin  for  their  father,  which  j 
he,  as  the  custom  of  his  country,  receives 
as  an  esjMicial  mark  of  filial  affection,  and 
points  out  exultingly  to  his  guests  as  an 
evidence  of  the  regard  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  children. 

When  a  Chinaman  dies,  his  relatives 
cover  his  face  with  a  handkerchief,  to 
which  the  soul  of  the  deceased  is  suppos¬ 
ed  to  attach  itself,  and  w'hich  is  carefully 
preserved  after  his  interment.  The  coffin, 
instead  of  being  fastened  with  screws,  is 
closed  by  some  very  adhesive  pitch,  and 
varnished  outside,  to  prevent  the  emana¬ 
tion  of  any  disagreeable  odor.  Besides 
the  body  of  the  occupant,  there  is  usually 
inclosed  as  much  food  and  clothing  as  is 
deemed  sufficient  for  his  use  in  the  next 
w'orld.  The  Chinese  are  exceedingly 
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particular  as  to  the  place  of  sepulture, 
expending  great  sums  on  the  purchase  of 
some  chosen  spot,  disposing  sometimes  of 
the  whole  landed  property  of  the  deceas¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  raise  suffi¬ 
cient  money  to  give  him  a  costly  an<l 
superb  burial.  When  at  last  the  body  is 
carried  to  its  resting-place,  the  heir  jire- 
cedes  it,  h.aving  his  head  wrapped  in  a 
fagot  of  straw,  and  flinging  himself  on 
the  ground,  retards  the  progress  of  the 
procession,  as  if  by  his  actions  he  would 
still  detain  the  departed  a  little  longer. 

But  a  Chinaman’s  regard  for  the  dead 
continues  long  after  they  have  been  in¬ 
terred,  and  a  traveler  will  often  notice, 
on  the  beautiful  hillsides  selected  for 
sepulture,  relatives  engaged  burning  in- 
cen.se  and  sveee  paper,  while  chanting 
hymns  to  ttie  spirits  of  the  departed. 
Great  care  is  bestowed  in  keeping  the 
tombs  and  surrounding  ground  in  order, 
so  long  at  least  as  survivors  remain  to 
pay  attention  to  the  sepulchre  of  their 
ancestors. 

Buddha  sometimes  condescends  to  be 
present  at  the  burial  of  the  Chinese,  but 
only  at  that  of  the  priests,  nor  is  he  visi¬ 
ble  to  .all  mortal  eyes  th.at  may  be  there, 
blit  only  to  the  high-priest.  On  such  oc¬ 
casions,  propitiatory  offerings  .are  made 
him,  varying  in  worth  according  to  the 
r.ank  of  the  deceased,  and  a  t.able  spread 
w'ith  the  good  things  of  this  life  is  laid 
out  to  appease  the  god’s  hunger.  When 
the  followers  of  the  deceased  are  .absent 
on  some  other  part  of  the  ceremony,  the 
clothes,  or  whatever  articles  may  have 
been  offered,  if  worthless,  are  burnt,  and 
the  cakes,  fruit,  etc.,  disposed  of  by  other 
than  immortal  beings,  though  put  down 
to  the  credit  of  Buddha. 

The  Jews  preserve  m.any  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  Avith  which  they  were  w'ont  to  bury 
their  dead  when  masters  of  Jerusalem ;  in¬ 
stead,  however,  of  rending  their  gar¬ 
ments,  the  modem  Jew  merelv  cuts  off  a 
bit  ill  token  of  .affliction.  Tfie  bending 
of  the  thumb  into  the  hand,  and  retaining 
it  in  that  posture  with  a  string,  is  still 
followed,  the  Hebrew  of  our  own  time 
believing,  as  did  his  forefathers,  that  by 
giving  the  thumb  of  the  dead  the  figure  of 
the  name  of  God,  the  devil  would  not 
dare  to  approach  it.  Those  who  follow 
the  body  do  so  barefooted,  and  throw 
dust  on  their  heads,  as  emblematic  of 
their  sorrow'.  Of  old,  the  wealthy  Jew' 
lavished  large  sums  on  the  burial  of  the 
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clead;  as,  for  instance,  Josephus  tells  ns  I 
that  Herod’s  Iwdy,  when  lying  in  state, 
was  placed  upon  a  couch,  and  co\'etx*d 
with  purple  cloth.  It  was  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  hicr  of  solid  gold,  oniainented 
with  j)reciou8  stones,  while  the  deceased 
ruler  had  a  crown  of  the  same  metal 
phiced  on  his  head,  and  a  scepter  in  his 
right  hand. 

Cremation,  or  the  bnniing  of  the  dead,  | 
once  greatly  j)racticed  among  the  Greeks  i 
and  Romans,  is  now  entirely  contined  to  | 
some  eastern  nations.  It  was  jmt  down 
by  the  early  Christians,  w’ho  manifested 
much  abhorrence  at  the  custom,  and  in¬ 
variably  inhumed  their  dead  ;  but  though  i 
not  now  followed  among  civilized  people, 
it  has  this  powerful  argument  in  its  de¬ 
fense,  that  It  is  a  much  more  healthy  and 
decorous  procewling  than  that  of  cram¬ 
ming  a  city  churchyard  with  ten  times 
more  dea«l  than  it  will  carry,  till  the 
surface  of  the  ground  has  risen  six  or 
seven  feet  above  its  original  level.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  pile  was  lighted  by  the 
deceased’s  nearest  friends,  who,  pouring 
libations  of  wine  upon  the  burning  mass, 
invoked  the  winds,  by  vows  and  prayers, 
to  consume  it  as  fjnickly  as  possible, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  called  the 
dead  by  name.  It  was  customary  to  add 
to  the  pile  the  clothes  which  had  been  re¬ 
cently  worn  by  the  deceased.  The 
Homans  followed  a  nearly  similar  plan, 
with  this  exception,  that  they  occasion¬ 
ally  cut  off  a  linger  of  the  dead,  and  al¬ 


ter  the  body  had  been  reduced  to  ashes, 
buried  the  remaining  j>ortion  with  further 
ceremonies.  In  either  case,  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  were  subsequently  collected, 
deposited  in  an  urn,  and  placed  in  some 
conspicuous  apartment  of  the  house. 

In  the  East,  where  cremation  still  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  modes  of  disposing  of 
the  dead,  the  Siamese  follow  a  method  of 
their  own.  Having  removed  the  intes¬ 
tines  from  the  body,  it  is  then  placed 
upon  a  bier  made  of  gilt  wood,  whilst 
tapers  and  perfumes  are  kept  constantly 
burning  round  it.  The  pile,  which  is 
composed  of  precious  woods,  is  kindled 
by  t  he  friends  and  family  of  the  deceased, 
who,  dressed  in  white,  attend  the  funeral, 
whilst  the  sound  of  various  instruments 
drowns  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  and 
serves,  in  Siamese  opinions,  to  enhance 
the  splendor  of  the  ceremony.  The  w'hole 
eventually  concludes  with  theatricals  and 
other  amusements. 

Two-thirds  of  the  natives  of  India  bum 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  scatter  the 
ashes  on  the  Ganges  or  any  other  river 
they  may  ■  live  near,  for  which  puqmse 
the  process  of  cremation  is  carried  on  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream.  Among  the 
Hnddhist  priesthood  of  China,  of  whom 
there  are  several  divisions,  the  largest 
class  burn  their  dead,  and  afterwards  de¬ 
posit  the  sishesin  nnis,  carefully  preserved 
in  neat-looking  temples,  which  are  usual¬ 
ly  stationed  on  some  hillside. 
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The  L'fe  of  ILnry  St.  John.,  Viscount 
.Boll nff broke.  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  By  Thomas  Mac- 
KMGHT,  author  of  The  History  of  the 
Life  and  Times  of  Edmund  Burke.,  etc. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hgll,  1 863.  To 
estimate  equitably  and  truly  the  character 
of  Bolingbroke  is  no  easy  matter.  He 
attracts  by  his  unconquerable  spirit,  and 
revolts  by  his  undisguised  profligacy. 
We  have  no  sooner  acknowledged  his 
splendid  talents  than  we  are  shocked  at 
his  utter  want  of  principle  in  the  use  of 
them.  He  had  gifts  which  might  have 


made  him,  perhaps,  the  first  man  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  which  would  certainly  have  long 
sustained  him  in  the  highest  offices  of 
state ;  yet  he  prostituted  his  love  of  coun¬ 
try  to  his  love  of  self,  and  scrupled  not  at 
even  treason  to  gratify  revenge.  After 
making  all  allowance  possible  on  the 
grounds  of  human  frailty,  the  fashionable¬ 
ness  of  vice,  and  the  general  ignominions- 
ness  of  the  times  in  which  St.  .John’s  life 
was  cast,  we  are  still  unable,  however  will¬ 
ing,  to  regard  him  as  having  been,  on  the 
whole,  anything  better  than  a  brilliant 
and  highly  accomplished  bad  man.  Bom 
in  1678,  he  entered  Parliament  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  and, soon  became  nota- 
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ble  for  his  unusnal  gifts  of  oratory.  He 
had  scarcely  been  three  years  in  the  House 
when  he  was  made  Secretary  at  War,  and 
continued  to  unite  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  public  business  with  unbounded  private 
debauchery.  In  1707  he  professed  to  be 
disgusted  with  public  life  and  the  pursuits 
of  ambition,  and  announced  his  intention 
of  retiring  into  the  country.  He  kept  his 
word,  resigning  both  his  oftice  and  his 
seat  amid  the  ridicule  and  regrets  of  his  | 
friends.  In  1710  he  saw  a  much  better  i 
chance  for  the  Tory  party  than  there  had  j 
l>een  previously,  and  forthwith  allowed 
himself  to  be  rei*lected  for  the  family 
Ijorough.  Almost  immediately  after  he 
l»ec«me  Secretary  of  State  conjointly  with 
Lord  Dartmouth.  It  was  a  busy  time 
M’ith  Europe.  Marlborough  had  gained 
Blenheim,  Hamillies,  Malplaquet,  and  was 
now  hastening  to  his  fall.  To  that  fall 
Bolingbroke,  whom  the  victorious  duke 
had  greatly  befriended,  contributed  all  in 
his  power.  The  grand  alliance  was  dis¬ 
solved  ;  peace  was  made  with  France,  and 
England  was  governed  by  an  obese  queen 
without  brains,  and  by  a  waiting-woman 
litter  to  tyrannize  in  a  workhouse  than  to 
be  honored  at  court.  Mrs.  Marsham  was 
supreme,  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
in  disgrace.  Feeling  himself  secure  of 
Mrs.  Marsham,  and,  therefore,  of  power, 
Bolingbroke  pressed  relentlessly  for  ven¬ 
geance  on  his  political  opponents,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  Walpole  committed  to 
the  Tower.  By  and  by  the  change  came. 
To  the  great  advantage  of  the  country 
God’s  mercy  relieved  it  of  the  queen.  A 
college  of  twenty-five  regents  carried  out, 
by  authority,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  and  in  due  time  the  Elector  of  1 
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Hanover,  George  I.  of  England,  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  St.  John  hastened,  even 
before  his  arrival,  to  assure  him  of  his 
fidelity  and  zeal,  conveying  no  very  ob¬ 
scure  hints  of  his  desire  to  continue  in 
power.  The  elector  deigned  no  answer, 
but  the  king  sent  a  note  dismissing  him 
from  office.  Great  was  the  exultation  at 
his  fall.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  ere  long  this  patrician  persecu¬ 
tor  of  the  Whigs,  who  had  dishonored 
England’s  greatest  general,  and  had  made 
his  countrv  false  to  his  allies,  was  himself 
impeached  by  Bill  of  Attainder.  He  es- 
caj>ed  from  its  bast  consetjuences  by  time¬ 
ly  flight.  Ilis  next  step  was  to  commence 
negotiations  with  the  exiled  Stuarts.  He 
accepted  imaginary  office  under  the  ban- 
i8he<l  king,  and  at  once  commenced  active 
oi)erations  in  favor  of  .T.acobite  reaction 
and  Jacobite  plots.  He  failed ;  and 
though  his  treasons  were  perfectly  well 
known  in  England  he  was,  after  some 
vears,  allowed  to  retum.  He  settled  near 
Ijxbridge,  and  spent  his  days  in  amateur 
farming  and  cultivated  leisure.  He  paid 
another  visit  to  France,  suffered  much 
from  cancer  in  the  jaw,  and  in  1751  he 
died. 

Ilis  works  are  somewhat  voluminous, 
show  great  powers  of  declamation,  but 
have  been  freqtjently  overrated  in  their 
other  merits.  Bolingbroke’s  life  has  some 
sad  and  stern  lessons.  .lust  in  proportion 
as  he  was  without  religion  in  his  heart 
he  was  without  decency  in  his  life.  Mr. 
Macknight’s  biography  of  him  shows  soine 
industry,  and  is  a  very  readable  book, 
though  it  lacks  condensation  and  power. 
— British  Quarterly, 


The  present  strength  of  the  Russian  army  is— on 
paper — as  follows;  There  are  120.000  men  in  the 
Caucasus,  16,000  in  Finland,  18,000  in  Eiastem  Si¬ 
beria,  1 2,f»00  in  Orenburg.  The  so-called  “  active” 
army  ia  composed  of  84,000  guards,  32,600  grena¬ 
diers.  and  six  efrrpt  tannie  of  the  line.  The  cav¬ 
alry  consists  of  10  200  guards,  8(XX)  cuirassiers,  and 
42,500  “  cavalry  of  the  line.”  The  reserves  are  said 
to  amount  to  65,800  men.  The  artillery  of  the  line 
is  composed  of  29,400  men,  with  986  guns;  the 
horse  artillery  of  96<X),  with  266  guns. 

A  iiEi  of  the  late  William  H.  Prescott,  by  bis 
life-lung  friend,  George  Ticknor,' LL.D.,  will  soon 


be  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Ticknor  k 
Fields.  The  same  firm  will  also  shortly  publi.sh  a 
new  edition  of  Mr.  Ticknor’s  Hxntary  of  Spanish 
Literature.  1  he  ^rst  edition,  together  with  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  it  published  in  England,  has  been  entirely  sold. 

Lord  SlAcanLAT’s  library  has  just  been  sold  at 
auction  in  London.  Owing  to  the  negligence  of  the 
auctioneers  a  number  of  rough-looking  books  were 
sold  off  cheap,  which,  on  examination  proved  to  be 
rare  works  richly  and  copiously  annotated  by  the 
great  historian’s  own  hand.  The  library  of  Mr. 
Buckle,  author  of  the  H  story  of  Civilization,  is  to 
be  sold  this  spring. 
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HEAT  CONSIDERED  AS  A  MODE  OF  MOTION.* 


W E  can  sc.arcely  be  wroncr,  we  think, 
in  refrardiiig  Professor  Tymlal’a  Lectures 
as  the  chief  contribution  to  the  scientific 
literature  of  the  season.  Every  thinjf  is 
in  favor  of  their  success,  and  the  practical 
importance  of  the  book  will  in  great  part 
lie  determined  by  that  success.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  wholly  new,  though  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  reverse  of  hackneyed.  Its  treatment 
was  rendere<l  the  more  effective  in  that 
Professor  Tyndal’s  mastery  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  subject  and  of  the  existing 
state  of  scientific  opinion  on  it,  was 
backed  by  great  thinlcing  ]>ower  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  his  own ;  while  he  has  pre¬ 
served  a  method  of  treatment  which  con¬ 
joins  the  greatest  animation  of  style  with 
cle.arness  of  expo^ition  and  abundance  of 
illustration.  Ills  book  is  not  without 
two  faults,  we  think  ;  but  one  of  them  is 
a  source  of  almost  const.ant  .amusement, 
while  the  other  is  merely  .as  to  the  taste 
of  a  few  expressions  which,  though  natural 
enough  in  extempore  discourse,  might 
have  been  better  omitted  from  the  long¬ 
hand  copy  of  the  short-hand  report. 

For  any  thing  like  an  exposition  of  the 
ra«)dern,  and,  as  we  imagine,  the  true 
doctrine  on  Heat,  we  c.an  not  do  better 
than  refer  our  readers  to  Professor 
Tyndal’s  pages.  If  the  last  degree  of 
lucidity  of  treatment  is  not  a  matter  of 
concern  to  them.  Professor  Thomson  will 
be  found  perhaps  an  equally  sure  guide, 
though  he  may  not  conduct  them  quite  so 
far,  while  sundry  memoirs  in  the  Philoso- 
phic.al  Transactions  may  supplement  the 
study  of  either  or  of  both.  The  subject 
is  too  important,  however,  and  too  little  j 
popular,  for  us  to  be  justified  in  offering  \ 
a  merely  general  reference  to  it,  .and  we 
shall  indicate  accordinjS:ly  some  of  the  I 
chief  points  of  this  new  philosophy,  (for  I 
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such  it  will  prove  itself,)  and  leave  our 
reader  to  supplement  his  knowledge  of 
them  from  whatever  sources  he  prefers. 

In  studying  the  phenomena  of  the  force 
we  call  Heat,  we  have  first  to  consider  its 
derivation — to  find  out  where  it  come? 
from  as  immediately  apprehended  by  us. 
To  say  that  it  has  its  source  in  motion  is 
to  speak  with  too  much  generality.  We 
shall  do  better  to  s.ay  there  is  no  kind  of 
motion  from  which  the  generation  of  heat 
is  wanting.  You  generate  heat  when  you 
rub  j'our  hand  across  the  page  you  are 
reading,  when  you  grasp  your  book  so  as 
to  prevent  its  falling,  when  you  pour  cold 
water  out  of  the  tumbler  into  another. 
But  this, is  trifling?  Not  at  all  so.  We 
.are  merely  instancing  details  of  what  may 
very  likely  ]>rove  the  grandest  and  most 
fruitful  principle  of  cotemporary  science. 
That  the  degree  of  heat  proiluced  in  the 
ways  we  have  mentioned  is  small,  is  ob¬ 
viously  no  objection :  the  question  is 
as  to  the  fact,  and  the  fact  is  no  less 
demonstrable  in  such  instances  as  we  have 
given  than  in  grosser  ones.  A  Fahrenheit 
thermometer  may  not  enable  you  to  find 
it  out,  but  the  exquisite  and  unerring 
sensitiveness  of  the  thermo-electric  pile 
^invented  by  Nobili  and  practically  per¬ 
fected  by  Melloni)  will  prove  it  to  your 
completest  satisfaction.  The  phenomena 
of  Ileat  are  simply  and  literally  trans¬ 
formations  of  Motion.  Touch  the  jfiace 
where  a  shot  has  just  struck  the  target  at 
Shoeburyness,  and  you  burn  your  h.and 
as  unmistakably  as  if  you  thrust  it  into 
the  tire.  The  motion  of  the  68-pound 
ball  was  suddenly  arrested ;  did  it  |>erish  ? 
Far  other :  it  was  transmuted  into  heat. 
When  Bobert  Stephenson  was  driving  in 
the  piles  of  that  marvelous  High  I.ievel 
Bridge  at  Newcastle,  the  heads  of  the 
piles  frequently  burst  out  in  flames :  it 
was  the  motion  of  the  Nasmyth  hammer 
in  another  mode  of  being.  And  when 
the  fljime  is  quenched  or  the  iron  plate 
j  has  cooled,  the  heat  is  still  in  being  some¬ 
where  and  in  some  form,  for  in  Nature 
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nothinj;  perishes,  nothing  is  wasted,  and 
even  the  slightest  of  fragments  are  gath¬ 
ered  up,  that  nothing  be  lost.  To  make 
this  more  intelligible  we  may  fall  back 
on  I*rofe8Sor  Tyndal :  he  illustrates  lK)th 
parts  of  the  statement  we  have  made. 
“  Whenever  friction  is  overcome,  heat  is 
produced,  and  the  heat  produced  is  the 
measure  of  the  force  expended  in  over¬ 
coming  the  friction.  The  heat  is  simply 
the  primitive  force  in  another  form  ;  and 
if  we  wish  to  avoid  this  conversion  we 
must  abolish  the  friction.  We  usually 
put  oil  upon  the  surftice  of  a  hone ;  we 
grease  the  saw,  and  are  careful  to  lubricate 
the  axles  of  our  .railway-carriages.  What 
are  we  really  doing  in  these  cases  ?  Let 
us  get  general  notions  first ;  we  shall  come 
to  particulars  afterwards.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  railway-engineer  to  urge  his  train 
bodily  from  one  place  to  another ;  say 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  or  from 
London  to  Oxford,  as  the  case  may  be. 
lie  wishes  to  apply  the  force  of  his  steam, 
or  of  his  furnace,  which  gives  tension  to 
the  steam,  to  this  particular  purpose.  It 
is  not  his  interest  to  allow  any  j)ortion  of 
that  force  to  be  converted  into  another 
form  of  force  which  would  not  further 
the  attainment  of  his  object.  lie  does 
not  want  his  axles  heated,  and  hence  he 
avoids  as  much  as  possible  expending  his 
power  in  heating  them.  In  fact  he  has 
obtaine<l  his  force  from  heat,  and  it  is  not 
his  object  to  reconvert  the  force  thus  ob¬ 
tained  into  its  primitive  form.  For,  by 
every  degree  of  temperature  generated 
by  the  friction  of  his  axles,  a  definite 
amount  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
urging  force  of  his  engine.  There  is  no 
force  lost  absolutely.  Could  we  gather 
up  all  the  heat  generated  by  the  friction, 
and  could  we  apply  it  mechanically,  we 
should  by  it  be  able  to  impart  to  the  train 
the  precise  amount  of  speed  which  it  had 
lost  by  the  friction.  Thus  every  one  of 
those  rail  wav-porters  whom  you  see  mov¬ 
ing  about  with  his  can  of  yellow  grease, 
and  opening  the  little  boxes  which  sur¬ 
round  the  carriage  -  axles,  is,  without 
knowing  it,  illustrating  a  priiicijde  which 
forms  the  very  solder  of  Nature.  In  so 
doing  he  is  unconsciously  affirming  both 
the  convertibility  and  the  indestructibility 
of  force.  He  is  practically  asserting  that 
mechanical  energy  may  be  converted  into 
heat,  and  that  when  so  converted  it  can  not 
still  exist  as  mechanical  energy,  but  that 
for  every  degree  of  heat  developed  a  strict  I 
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and  proiiortional  equivalent  of  locomotive 
force  of  the  engine  disappears.  A  station 
is  approachetl,  say  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or 
forty  miles  an  hour ;  the  brake  is  a))pfied, 
and  smoke  and  sparks  issue  from  the 
wheel  on  which  it  presses.  The  train  is 
brought  to  rest :  how’  ?  Simply  by  con¬ 
verting  the  entire  moving-force  which  it 
j)ossi*8sed,  at  the  moment  the  broke  was 
applied,  into  heat.”  In  the  discovery  of 
the  infinite  variety  of  the  modes  of  gen¬ 
erating  heat,  and  of  the  disposition  of 
heat,  we  have  the  keys  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  whole  subject.  The  very  interest¬ 
ing  phenomena  of  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion,  and  all  s{>eculations  as  to  the  nature 
of  heat,  l>ecome,  one  nnght  almost  sav, 
of  secondary  weight.  They  help  us  m 
various  wavs,  but  it  is  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  former  to  the  suggest¬ 
ed  question  as  to  the  possilnlifi/  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat^  that  will  most  attract  our  attention. 
That  question  has  now  been  answered  by 
Mr.  Joule,  of  Manchester,  and  by  Dr. 
Mayer,  of  Heilbronn  ;  and  their  names 
will  take  probably  first  and  equal  rank 
.among  the  investigators  of  the  new 
science.  The  mechanit-al  tHjuivalent  of  a 
certain  amount  of  heat  has  been  accurate¬ 
ly  determined  in  repeated  instances ;  thus 
proving  that,  whether  we  have  the  means 
of  determining  it  or  not  in  any  sfK'cified 
or  casual  instances,  the  equivalent  must 
in  one  form  or  other  altrags  be  there. 
The  man  who  first  proved  this  was  surely 
entitletl,  if  ever  man  was,  to  cry.  Eureka ! 
Eureka !  We  can  not  follow  Professor 
Tyndal  into  other  parts  of  his  lectures, 
nor  into  his  account  of  the  speculations 
as  to  the  source  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  ; 
and  we  are  truly  sorry  not  to  quote  from 
him  in  full  the  peroration  of  his  last 
lecture.  It  is  eloquent  in  facts,  it  is  still 
more  eloquent  in  the  thoughts  it  suggests, 
and  there  is  one  portion  of  it  we  must 
reproduce  if  only  to  escape  our  own  and 
our  readers’  reproaches  for  doing  an  in¬ 
justice.  “  Presented  rightly  to  the  miinl, 
the  discoveries  and  generalizations  of 
modern  science  constitute  a  poem  more 
sublime  than  has  ever  yet  been  addressed 
to  the  intellect  and  imagination  of  man. 
The  natural  philosopher  of  to-day  may 
dwell  amid  conceptions  which  beggar 
those  of  Milton.  So  great  and  grand  are 
they,  that  in  the  contemplation  of  them 
a  certain  force  of  character  is  requisite  to 
preserve  us  from  bewilderment.  Look  at 
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the  integrated  energies  of  our  world — the 
sUiretl  power  of  our  coal-tields ;  our  fleets, 
armies,  and  guns.  What  are  they  ?  They 
are  all  generated  by  a  portion  of  the 
Bun's  energy,  which  doe^s  not  amount  to 
whole.  This,  in  fact, 
IS  the  entire  fraction  of  the  sun's  force  in¬ 
tercepted  by  the  earth  ;  and,  in  reality,  we 
convert  but  a  small  fraction  of  this  frac¬ 
tion  into  mechanical  energy . 

To  Nature  nothing  can  be  added;  from 
Nature  nothing  c:m  be  taken  away;  the 
sum  of  her  energies  is  constant,  and  the 
utmost  man  can  do  in  the  pursuit  of  phy¬ 
sical  truth,  or  in  the  applications  of 
physical  knowledge,  is  to  sbitl  the  consti¬ 


tuents  of  the  never-varying,  total,  and  out 
of  one  of  them  to  form  another.  The 
law  of  conservation  rigidly  excludes  both 
creation  and  annihilation.  Waves  may 
change  to  ripples,  and  ripples  to  waves — 
magnitude  may  be  substituted  for  number, 
ami  number  for  magnitude  —  asteroids 
may  aggregate  to  suns,  suns  may  resolve 
themselves  into  tloraj  and  faunse,  and  tlorsB 
and  fauna;  melt  in  air — the  flux  of  power 
is  ctenially  the  same.  It  rolls  in  music 
through  the  ages,  and  all  terrestrial 
energy — the  manifestations  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  display  of  phenomena — are 
but  the  modulations  of  its  rhythm.” 


From  tne  Britlih  Quarterly. 
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Fkw  lovers  of  natural  scenery  can,  we  I 
think,  range  our  picturesque  forest  glades,  | 
.and  mark  the  magic  play  of  light  and 
shade  along  the  green  alleys,  the  rich  tree 
masses,  so  exquisite  in  their  blended  col¬ 
oring,  and  the  soft  outline  of  the  distant 
hills  glowing  with  the  ruby  and  amethyst 
of  the  blossoming  heather,  but  must  feel 
themselves  veritable  descendants  of  our 
forefathers,  to  whom  the  “good  green¬ 
wood”  w’as  the  spot  where  their  imagi¬ 
nations  most  delighted  to  dwell,  and 
around  which  their  brightest  associ.ations 
ever  clustered.  The  “  fayre  fore.st,”  the 
“  merry  greenwood,”  the  “  wodes  that 
joye  it  is  to  see  ” — how  did  our  fathers 
revel  amid  thoughts  of  these  bright  sunny 
glades,  these  fair  leafy  covers,  where  the 
tall  stag  sought  refuge  from  the  hunter, 
even  as  the  bold  yeoman  sought  shelter 
from  Norman  tyranny  ;  that  wide  expanse 
of  hill  and  dale,  and  thick  w'oodland, 
where  all  was  beauty,  and  joyaunce,  and 
freedom. 

A  very  pleasant  book,  throwing  light 

•  TT>e  New  Furett ;  its  History  and  its  Scenery. 
By  John  R  Wisk.  With  sixty  three  Illustrations, 
drawn  by  Water  Crame,  engraved  by  W.  J.  Linton 
tknitli,  Elder,  &  Co. 


upon  numerous  portions  of  our  early  his¬ 
tory  too,  would  a  general  history  of  our 
forests,  together  with  their  legends,  their 
traditions,  their  ancient  usages,  be.  Per 
haps  it  is  almost  too  late  to  expect  this ; 
for  our  forests  are  well-nigh  swept  away, 
and  many  a  wild  legend,  many  a  time- 
hallowed  tradition,  well  worthy  a  place  in 
our  “  folk-lore,”  has  been  also  swept  away 
with  the  ancient  trees.  We  were  there¬ 
fore  well  pleased  to  see  the  announcement 
of  the  work  before  us,  since  it  proved  that 
some  attention  was  being  paid  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  although  the  New  Forest,  es¬ 
pecially  as  to  its  later  history,  oflers  fewer 
points  of  interest  than  almost  any  other, 
still,  as  the  loc.ality  is  believed  to  exhibit 
such  unquestionable  proofs  of  the  Con¬ 
queror’s  cruel  tyranny,  and  is  the  spot 
where  two  of  his  sons — tradition  reports, 
also  a  grandson — lost  their  lives,  it  has  a 
certain  claim  on  our  notice.  The  present 
work,  however,  may  be  rather  considered 
as  a  very  full  and  complete  description  of 
the  New  Forest  than  a  history  ot  it:  wo 
will  therefore  rather  treat  the  subject  his¬ 
torically,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
two  incidents  by  which  it  has  become  so 
well  known  among  us. 
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Wliile  the  oricfin  of  all  onr  other  forests 
is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  pre-historic 
times,  the  story  of  the  New  Forest  has 
been  handed  down  among  us  as  a  house¬ 
hold  word  through  almost  eight  hundred 
years ;  and  men  to  whom  the  history  of 
their  own  country  was  M'ell-nigh  a  blank, 
have  learnt  from  it  to  abhor  the  memory 
of  the  pitiless  Conqueror,  who  swept 
away  fruitful  fields,  flourishing  villages, 
even  parish  churches,  to  make  a  wide  in- 
closure,  more  th.an  thirty  miles  in  length, 
for  those  “  tall  deer,”  whom,  as  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  so  naively  remarks,  “  he  loved 
as  though  he  had  been  their  father.”  This 
account  is  not  only  handed  down  by  tra¬ 
dition,  but  is  recorded  by  numerous  chron¬ 
iclers,  whose  testimony  in  other  cases  is 
trustworthy — two  of  whom,  too,  were 
cotemporary,  or  nearly  so — and  the  tale 
is  besides  true  to  the  character  of  the 
monarch,  who  was  alike  distinguished  for 
his  keen  love  of  field  sports  and  for  his 
stem  and  cruel  disposition.  Still  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  commonly  received 
tradition  which  it  would  be  as  well  to  in¬ 
quire  into. 

The  generally,  received  account  is,  that 
the  Conqueror  laid  waste  and  depopu¬ 
lated  the  whole  tract  of  land  to  which 
the  name  of  the  New  Forest  has  been 
given.  Now,  that  the  stern  and  vindic¬ 
tive  ruler  who  devastated  the  wide  dis¬ 
trict  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Humber, 
lest  the  Danes  should  effect  a  landing, 
would  have  been  withheld  by  any  gentle 
or  conscientious  feeling  from  laying  waste 
for  his  own  pleasure  a  much  narrower 
spot,  can  not  be  believed.  Yet,  that  at 
a  period  when  nearly  three  fourths  of  the 
country  lay  uncultivated,  when  forests, 
abounding  in  game,  encroached  almost  to 
the  gates  of  the  walled  town,  a  monarch 
should  destroy  fields  and  villages  for  the 

Hose  of  planting  trees  under  whose 
9W  he  could  never  hope  to  stand,  of 
forming  a  chase  where  he  could  never 
pursue  his  sport,  seems  almost  an  act  of 
wanton  insanity,  rather  than  the  deed  of 
a  ruler  who,  cruel,  rapacious,  tyrannical 
though  he  were,  was  yet  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  among  the  princes  of  his  age  for 
his  astute  and  vigorous  policy,  and  who 
in  his  municipal  enactments  and  in  his 
Doomsday  Book  has  given  such  unques¬ 
tionable  proofs  of  clear-headedness. 

Now  in  Doomsday  Book  we  have  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  great  portion  of  this  district 
formed  part  of  the  royal  demesnes  even  in 
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the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  And 
looking  to  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
we  find  Edward’s  predecessor  Canute,  a 
keen  hunter,  residing  chiefly  at  Winches¬ 
ter,  and  from  thence  dating  the  eurious 
charter,  which  proves  that  forest  laws — 
laws  scarcely  leas  severe  than  those  of  our 
Norman  sovereigns — were  well  known 
full  sixty  years  before  the  time  that  Wil¬ 
liam  is  said  to  have  so  cruelly  laid  waste 
this  locality.  Winchester,  indeed,  was 
the  favorite  city  of  Canute ;  and  when 
we  find  him  here  enacting  his  code  of 
forest  laws,  we  can  not  but  think  that 
this  district,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  was 
really  afforested  by  him.  Canute,  like  all 
the  Scandinavian  race,  Avas  a  mighty  hun¬ 
ter  ;  and  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  he 
should  choose  for  his  favorite  residence  a 
city  where  no  facilities  for  field  sports 
could  be  enjoyed.  In  this  case  the  title 
New  Forest  Avould  most  appropriately  be 
given,  and  this,  of  course,  would  still  be 
its  title  when  SVilliam  the  Norman  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  ownership  both  of  the  forest 
and  the  realm. 

That  William,  howeA'er,  was  guilty  of 
gross  cruelty  and  injustice  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Forest,  we  can  not  but  believe ;  for 
although  tradition  may  alter  and  exag¬ 
gerate,  it  certainly  never  inv'ents ;  and 
although  the  monkish  historians  are  fre¬ 
quently  inaccurate,  recent  historical  in¬ 
quiries  have  largely  \-erified  their  general 
correctness.  The  forcible  ejectment  of 
families  whose  forefathers  had  dwelt  for 
generations  on  the  Forest ;  the  seizing 
wide  tracts  of  common  land,  a  most  un¬ 
pardonable  offense  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Saxon,  who  A'iewed  ”  the  mark  ”  almost 
as  a  sacred  inheritance — such  were  pro¬ 
bably  the  crimes  of  William,  and  what 
he  would  be  most  likely  to  commit  if  he 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  New  For¬ 
est  ;  but  that  he  destroyed  villages,  .and 
razed  parish  churches  to  the  ground,  is 
utterly  disproved  by  Doomsday  Book, 
which  gives  the  names  of  hamlets  and 
villages,  mills  and  salt-works,  within  its 
bounds,  stating,  in  many  instances,  the 
amount  of  rents  which  had  been  j)aid  by 
the  occupiers  in  the  time  of  the  Confes¬ 
sor,  and  the  names  of  the  occupiers  too. 
As  Mr.  Wise  truly  says,  most  people 
have  a  very  incorrect  view  of  the  old 
royal  forests,  taking  their  notion,  wo 
think,  from  a  modern  park.  But  the  for¬ 
est,  according  to  the  venerable  authority 
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of  i\riinwoo(l,  was  “  a  certain  tcrritorie  of 
wo(>(ly  grounds  and  fruitful  pastures,” 
extending,  as  in  some  of  our  northern 
forests,  over  the  gi-eater  part  of  a  coun¬ 
ty,  and  containing  a  population  scanty 
and  poor  indee<l,  out  still,  on  the  whole, 
gaining  a  comfortable  subsistence.  While 
Doomsday  Book  affords  such  unquestion¬ 
able  evidence  that  the  popular  tale  is  a 
myth,  the  testimony  of  remains  dug  up 
in  the  Forest  proves  further  that  the  | 
hand  of  violence  was  never  there.  Keltic 
barrows,  containing  urns  of  the  rudest  | 
and  slightest  construction,  have  been  left  | 
undisturbt‘<l  for  the  explorers  of  modern  I 
days;  the  site  of  the  Homan  potteries  is 
still  marked  by  heaps  of  broken  flasks  | 
and  drinking-cups,  untouched  through  | 
fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries  ;  while  ^ 
churches,  -with  Norman  arch  and  jiillar,  , 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Forest,  add  their  ' 
unquestionable  evidence  to  the  fact  that  ^ 
the  New  Forest  in  its  general  features  ; 
was  the  same  in  the  days  of  the  Conipieror 
.as  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Homan  and  ' 
even  Keltic  occupancy.  Even  to  this  | 
evidence  may  be  added  geological  proof, 
that  the  soil  of  the  New  Forest  is  un¬ 
fitted  to  grow  a  single  ear  of  corn ;  while, 
notwithst.anding  the  immensely  incre.ased  | 
rental  of  land,  .and  all  the  appliances  of  i 
moilern  agriculturjil  skill,  “  the  best  evi¬ 
dence,”  as  Mr.  Wise  truly  s.ays,  “  is  the  j 
simple  fact,  that  the  New  Forest  remains 
the  New  Forest  still.” 

And  here,  in  these  wide  forest  glades, 
the  stern  C'oncjueror,  followed  by  the 
great  officers  of  his  Court,  pursued  his 
cherished  pastime,  striking  down  with 
unerring  aim  the  tall  stag  and  the  “  hart 
royal,”  until  a  sterner  markstn.an  laid 
him  low.  And  then  the  green  shades 
and  broad  alleys  rang  with  the  riotous 
shouts  of  the  Hed  King  and  his  reckless 
company  of  revelers,  as  with  oven  keener 
delight  he  followed  the  chase  through  the 
green  wooii.  Aiul  here,  that  sunny  L.am- 
mas  Day,  all  unwitting  the  fate  so  close 
at  hand,  ho  stood  beneath  the  beeches, 
fitting  the  arrow  on  the  string,  when  the 
deadly  shaft  w.a8  sent  through  his  heart  by 
some  unknown  archer. 

As  apocryjihal  an  account  as  that  of 
the  making  the  New  Forest  does  the  usu¬ 
ally  received  tale  of  the  Hed  King  bi“ing  | 
shot  by  Walter  Tyrrel  appear  to  us  ;  and 
we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  nise  in  his  won¬ 
der  that  even  our  best  modem  historians 
should  have  slavishly  adhered  to  it.  If 


the  Hed  King  were  quite  alone,  who 
could  have  seen  Tyrrel  take  aim  at  him  ? 
If  there  mere  attendants  at  hand,  why 
was  not  the  murderer  at  once  seized  ? 
Even  if  the  death  were  accidental,  men  in 
that  vindictive  .age,  and  where  the  life  of 
a  king  was  concerned,  were  not  likely  to 
weigh  the  claims  of  mercy,  and,  even  with¬ 
out  in<juiry,  let  the  culprit  go  free. 

The  story,  indeed,  both  as  told  by 
Malmsbury  and  Ordericus  Vitalis,  is  far 
too  minute  to  be  true.  Malmsbury’s  ac¬ 
count,  especially,  with  the  King’s  omin¬ 
ous  dream,  and  next  the  dream  of  the 
monk,  which  is  so  strangely  rewarded 
with  a  hundred  shillings ;  then  his  hesita¬ 
tion  as  to  hunting  that  d.ay,  his  eventual 
determination  to  proceed  to  the  Forest,  his 
amiorer’s  approach  with  the  six  brand- 
new  arrows,  and  his  ominous  remark  as 
he  gives  two  to  Walter  Tyrrel — “the 
best  arrows  to  the  Iwat  marksman” — each 
incident  so  neatly  fitted  together  proves 
the  whole  to  have  been  a  mere  skillfully 
constructed  tale,  for  the  purpose  of  conceal¬ 
ing  the  truth.  The  concluding  incidents 
are  detailed  in  an  equ.ally  unsatisfactory 
way.  The  hunt  continues  all  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  even  to  sunset;  an  unusually 
late  time,  for  it  is  the  first  of  August,  and 
thus  it  must  have  been  not  very  long  be¬ 
fore  curfew.  Tyrrel  and  the  Kin"  were 
.alone,  the  latter  watching  the  deer  ne  had 
just  slightly  wounded,  and  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  from  the  blaze  of  the 
setting  sun.  It  was  then  that  Tyrrel 
shot,  and  the  Red  King  fell  speechless, 
vainly  trying  to  pull  from  his  breast  the 
arrow  that  broke  off  in  his  hand.  Now 
who  saw  all  this  ?  for  the  story,  accord¬ 
ing  to  every  version  but  one,  is,  that  the 
two  were  alone.  And  what  follow'ed? 
Tyrrel  k  said  to  have  mounted  his  horse, 
and  fled  twelve  miles  to  the  boundary  of 
the  Forest,  and  crossed  the  Avon  at  the 
place  which  to  this  day  bears  the  name 
of  Tyrrel’s  Ford,  while  the  King  lay  neg¬ 
lected,  apparently  unsought  for,  during 
all  that  lingering  summer  twilight ;  and 
when  at  length  discovered  he  was  brought 
to  Winchester  by  some  foresters  in  a  cart, 
which  later  chronitlers  have  told  us  be¬ 
longed  to  Purkis,  a  charcoal-burner.  But 
these  were  days  of  right  royal  state ;  and 
although  this  fatal  ch.ase  was  not  a 
“royal  hunt,”  for  none  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  Crown  were  there,  still  the  symbols 
of  royalty — the  signet  ring,  the  ormined 
caj»e,  the  golden  circlet — were  never  laid 
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aside.  Now  into  whose  hands  did  these 
fall  ?  Who  left  the  body  stripped  and 
bleeding  under  the  beeches?  While 
Malmsbury  is  so  positive  that  Tyrrel 
struck  down  the  King,  it  is  ini{»ortant  to 
remember  that  Tyrrel  himself  declared  to 
Suger,  a  most  trustworthy  witness,  that 
he  not  only  had  not  entered  the  Forest 
that  day,  but  had  not  even  seen  the  King. 

From  discrepancies  in  the  generally  re¬ 
ceived  narratives  like  these,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  Red  King  u-as  so  deeply 
hated,  alike  by  his  nobles  and  prelates, 
Mr.  Wise  suggests  that  his  death  was 
neither  accidental  nor  caused  by  Walter 
Tyrrel,  but  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  in 
which  his  ecclesiastics  took  the  chief  i)art. 
Now  this  was  scarcely  the  age  for  a 
deeply  laid  conspiracy ;  it  was  rather  an 
age  of  open  violence  ;  nor,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  Red  King’s  evident  hostility  to 
his  clergy,  had  they  received  such  cruel 
w’rong  at  his  hands  that  they  should  seek 
his  life.  Refusing  to  pay  Peter’s  pence, 
or  questioning  the  Pope’s  supremacy, 
would  contribute  rather  to  his  popularity 
with  the  English  clergy;  while  holding 
ecclesiastical  offices,  and  of  course  their 
emoluments,  in  his  hands,  galling  as  it 
would  be,  was  so  common  a  method  then, 
and  for  centuries  after,  of  filling  an  empty 
exchequer,  that  not  even  the  fiercest 
Churchman  would  consider  death  as  the 
fitting  penalty.  Now  a  survey  of  general 
history  will  show,  that  in  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  where  monarchs  have  lost 
their  lives  by  violence,  gain,  and  not  re¬ 
venge,  has  been  the  motive.  Might  not 
gain  have  been  the  motive  here  ? 

It  is  diflacult  to  ascertain  all  the  names 
of  the  small  company  that  went  with  the 
Red  King  on  this  his  last  hunting  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  but  we  find  among  them  two  or 
three  who  in  after-years  were  firm  friends, 
and  very  high  in  favor  with  his  successor 
lieauclerc  ;  and  it  is  also  stated  by  every 
chronicler  that  Beauclerc  himself  was 
there.  This  seems  strange,  for  this 
brother  luid  borne  arms  against  the  Red 
King  in  Normandy  as  well  as  against 
Rolwrt ;  for  whatever  clerkly  learning  the 
first  Henry  might  boast,  to  the  claims  of 
morality,  or  of  matural  affection,  he  was 
quite  as  callous  as  his  ruder  brothers. 
He  had  been  defeated  by  the  Red  King, 
and  he  dreaded  so  greatly  the  danger  of 
falling  into  his  hands,  that  for  two  whole 
years  he  wandered  in  the  Vexin,  with  no 
attendant  save  his  chaplain  Roger  (who 
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afterwards  becjvme  Bishop  of  Sarum  and 
his  High  Justiciar,)  and  there  suffered  the 
extremity  of  want,  oftentimes  even  seek¬ 
ing  food  in  vain.  We  have  no  clear  ac¬ 
count  how  the  brothers  were  eventually 
reconciled ;  but  we  know  that  Beauclerc 
on  that  Lammas  morning  had  not  a  single, 
rod  of  land  that  he  could  call  his  own, 
that  he  was  a  mere  visitant  on  sufferance 
in  his  brother’s  Court,  liable  upon  any 
capricious  outbreak  of  temj)er  to  be  con¬ 
signed  to  imprisonment,  perhaps  death. 
How  tempting  must  that  royal  state  have 
appeared  to  the  wanderer,  with  naught 
he  could  call  his  own  !  with  what  tanta¬ 
lizing  splendor  must  that  golden  circlet 
have  shone  in  his  eyes ! 

The  merry  company  ride  forth ;  they 
separate  ;  the  King  lies  dead  ;  Tyrrel,  as 
the  story  goes,  has  fled  away ;  but  we 
find  Beauclerc  already  at  Winchester,  de¬ 
manding  the  keys  of  the  royal  treasury 
from  William  De  Breteuil,  the  Setieschal, 
and  eventually  seizing  them,  while  the 
faithful  servant  proffers  his  unavailing 
claim  on  l)eh.alf  of  the  elder  Roln'rt,  now 
doing  battle  against  the  Pagans  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  corpse*  of  the  Red  King 
is  next  evening  consigned  to  a  hasty  grave, 
not  even  in  the  cathedral,  but  Iwneath 
the  tower,  and  within  three  days  the  hunt¬ 
ed  wanderer  in  the  Vexin  is  anointed  and 
crowned  at  Westminster  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  !  Now  viewing  all  these  circum¬ 
stances,  and  b<*aring  in  mind,  too,  the  re¬ 
markably  opportune  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  great  nobles  were  either  at  their 
distant  castles  or  in  Normandy,  and  their 
vassals  closely  engaged  wdth  their  har¬ 
vest,  when  the  great  officers  of  the  Crowr, 
too,  were  absent,  how  esisily  might  the 
blow  be  struck,  how  easily,  too,  might  the 
recognition  of  the  new  sovereign  l)e  com- 
plete<l,  almost  before  the  news  of  the  Red 
King’s  death  had  been  made  known 
through  the  land.  « 

Mr.  Wise  represents  Beauclerc  as  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  but 
the  very  contrary  was  the  fact.  The  first 
Henry  knew  well  not  only  how  “  to  hold 
his  own,”  but  to  hold  what  belonged  to 
others.  He  patronized  the  clergy  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  reign,  because  he  need¬ 
ed  their  influence  to  bear  upon  the  mass¬ 
es  ;  but  when  the  strife  of  Pai)a4  supre¬ 
macy  begsin,  Anselm  himself  found  Henry 
quite  as  unbending  an  opponent  as  ever 
the  Red  King  had  f)een.  The  first  Henry, 
indeed,  was  the  son  who,  in  astuteness 
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and  talents  for  government,  most  resem- 1 
bled  his  father ;  and  in  his  tirst  acts  on  { 
his  accession,  too,  he  exhibited  much  of: 
his  father’s  stern  promptitude.  While  ! 
he  especially  favored  the  Saxon  popula-  j 
tion,  and  arfbnled  some  relief  to  his  Nor-  j 
man  subjects,  he  held  his  jiowerful  nobles 
in  stern  check,  and  soon  com|)elled  the 
Bras-de-fers  and  Mauleverers  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  rule  of  the  Scholar-King 
was  far  more  crushing  than  the  wayward  j 
tyranny  of  Kufus.  Misled  by  Malmsbury’s  j 
most  eulogistic  statements,  nearly  all  our  j 
historians  have  represented  Beauclerc  as 
an  u[)right,  justice-loving  King ;  but  by 
other  chroniclers,  far  more  trustworthy, 
we  lind  such  acts  of  deadly  revenge  and 
atrocious  cruelty  recorded,  that  we  may  i 
well  believe  that  the  shaft  M  hich  ended 
the  life  of  the  Red  King  was  aimed,  not 
by  Tyrrcl,  but  by  his  brother.  Now 
taking  this  view  of  the  case,  how  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  was  the  popular  story,  es|»e- 
cially  that  told  by  Malmsbury.  The  Red 
King,  notwithstanding  his  outrageous  ty¬ 
ranny,  was  slain,  not  by  consjiirators,  but 
Heaven  interposed  to  avenge  the  sutt'ering 
land.  And  Heaven,  ever-merciful,  sent 
unregarded  warnings,  dreams,  omens, 
even  up  to  the  time  when  the  sentenced 
King  rode  to  the  greenwood,  where  the 
random  shaft  wrought  deliverance.  And 
tilting  was  it  that  he  upon  whom  so  many 
warnings  had  been  lavished  in  vain,  should 
meet  so  swift  a  doom ;  most  litting  that 
he,  the  tierce  hunter,  should  receive  his 
death-wound  in  the  very  glades  of  that 
forest  which  had  so  often  witnessed  his 
cruel  infliction  of  the  forest  laws.  And 
most  fitting,  too,  was  it  that  the  scorner 
of  holy  rites  should  lie  struck  down  with¬ 
out  confession  or  absolution  ;  that  the  con¬ 
temner  of  holy  Church  and  her  ministers, 
dragged  on  the  charcoal-burner’s  cart  to 
the  door  of  the  cathedral,  should  be  flung 
into  a  hasty  grave,  without  chant,  taper, 
of  passing  bell.  How  must  each  incident 
of  such  a  story  have  told  upon  the  minds 
of  a  devout  but  superstitious  age ;  how 
must  it  have  deepened  the  Saxons’  hatred 
of  the  late  King,  and  thus  led  them  more 
heartily  to  welcome  his  successor.  How 
utterly,  too,  would  all  suspicion  of  assas¬ 
sination  be  removed  by  details  which 
l>ointed  so  emphatically  to  judgments  di¬ 
rect  from  Heaven. 

Mr.  Wise  has  remarked  oivthe  strange 
fact,  that  the  story  of  the  Conqueror’s 
cruelties  in  inclosing  the  New  Forest  is 


not  to  be  found  in  the  chronicles  in  regu¬ 
lar  historical  sequence,  but  is  first  told  in 
narrating  the  death  of  the  Red  King. 
May  we  not  in  this  trace  the  astute  policy 
of  the  fckrholar-King  ?  Malmsbury,  who 
first  gives  the  narrative,  was  a  dweller  in 
his  Court,  and  wrote  his  history  under 
the  esjHicial  auspices  of  Earl  Robert  of 
Gloui.'cster,  Beauclerc’s  favorite  son. 
Now  how  well  adapted  was  this  tale,  also, 
to  turn  aside  suspicion.  The  ban  of  Hea¬ 
ven  was  upon  the  cruel  King,  and  three  of 
his  descendants  met  their  deaths  in  that 
very  forest.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
Walter  Tyrrel  should  be  an  unwitting 
homicide  ?  and  what  injustice  would  it  be 
to  ])unish  him,  the  mere  blind  worker  out 
of  Heaven’s  own  will  ? 

Although  it  might  well  suit  the  first 
Henry  to  encourage  the  spread  of  such 
stories,  we  do  not  find  him  relaxing  the 
severity  of  the  forest  laws.  He,  like  all 
his  race,  keenly  loved  the  sports  of  the 
greenwood,  and  often  did  the  gorgeous 
array  of  the  royal  hunt  sweep  along  the 
green  alleys  of  the  New  Forest.  During 
Stephen’s  reign  there  was  sterner  pastime ; 
while  the  disastrous  siege  of  Winchester, 
which  laid  the  greater  jiart  of  the  ancient 
city  in  ashes,  made  way,  on  the  accession 
of  the  first  Flantagenet,  for  the  transler- 
ence  of  the  seat  of  government  to  London. 
From  henceforward  we  seldom  find  our 
Kings  residing  at  Winchester ;  and  thus 
from  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  sel¬ 
dom  was  the  New  Forest  visited  by  them. 
All  this  time  the  forest  laws  remained  un¬ 
repealed  ;  and  while  the  first  Plantagenet 
paid  laudable  attention  to  the  legal  im¬ 
provements  suggested  by  his  Justiciar 
Glanville,  he  maintained  the  unjust  and 
cruel  provisions  of  the  forest  laws  in  all 
their  unmitigated  severity,  “  shaming  not,” 
as  John  of  Salisbury  so  forcibly  remarks, 
“  to  give  for  a  contemptible  beast  the  life 
of  a  man  who  had  been  redeemed  by  the 
Son  of  God.”  And  then  the  strife  for 
freedom  arose,  and  the  iniquity  of  these 
laws,  which  fenced  the  wild  wood  round 
with  sterner  jirohibitions  than  even  the 
walled  toAvn,  and  which  gave  the  power 
of  inflicting  mutilation  and  even  death  to 
irresj)onsible  officers  of  the  Crown,  be 
came  so  glaring,  that  the  great  charter  of 
the  commons — the  Charter  of  the  Forest 
— became,  a  few  years  after  Magna  Char- 
ta,  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  a  book  purporting  to  give  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  royal  forest,  some  notice  more 
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than  a  mere  foot-note  should  certainly 
have  been  taken  of  that  great  reinedial 
act — hailed  by  the  “  folke  ”  of  the  land 
with  feelings  of  greater  joy  and  gratitude 
than  even  the  Great  Charter,  because  it 
came  so  directly  home  to  the  business  <)f 
their  daily  life — the  Ctuifia  de  Fort’*ta. 
We  are  therefore  surprised  that  Mr.  Wise 
has  passed  over  this  very  intiTcstiiig  docu¬ 
ment,  which  illustrates  in  so  many  resjx'cts 
the  rural,  and  especially  the  forest  life,  of 
our  forefathers,  with  a  bare  allusion.  How 
important  to  those  who  had  writhed  un¬ 
der  tlie  tyranny  of  the  King's  foresters, 
.and  had  seen,  without  power  to  protest 
against  the  injustice,  the  unrebuked  en¬ 
croachments  upon  the  Imrder  lands  of  the  J 
Forest,  this  opening  declaration  :  “  All  1 
forests  made  by  our  grainifather  Henry  | 
H.”  (the  charter  dates  9tli  Henry  HI., 
1222)  “  shall  l»e  viewed  by  good  and  lau’- 
ful  men ;  and  if  he  have  mside  forest  of  j 
any  other  wt>od  than  his  lawful  demesnes, 
we  will  forthwith  that  it  be  disforested.” 
An  itnport.ant  concession  this,  to  the  com¬ 
mons  :  the  monarch  com|K?lled  to  keep  his 
royal  forest  within  lawful  bounds,  just  as 
the  owner  of  the  little  croft  was  obliged 
to  do.  Then  follow  several  enactments 
relating  to  the  forest  courts,  but  all  most 
important,  inasmuch  as  they  direct  that 
every  prooeeding,  even  in  the  most  trilling 
questions  conc«nung  “  green  hue  or  hunt¬ 
ing,”  shall  l>e  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  written  law.  The  crowning  enact¬ 
ment  follows  next.  “No  man  from  hence¬ 
forth  lose  life  or  limb  for  killing  our  deer, 
but  any  man  convicted  of  taking  our  veni¬ 
son  shall  make  grievous  fine ;  or,  if  he 
h.ave  nothing  to  lose,  be  imprisoned  a  year 
and  a  day,  and  at  the  end  if  he  find  suffi¬ 
cient  sureties  he  shall  be  delivere*!,  if  not, 
abjure  the  realm.”  And  the  conviction 
of  the  deer-stealer  could  only  take  place 
before  the  duly  .appointed  judge ;  for, 
“No  constable,  castellan,  or  bailiff,  shall 
hold  plea  of  the  forest,  neither  for  green 
hue  or  hunting,  but  every  forester  shall 
make  attachments,  and  shall  present  the 
same  to  the  verderers,  and  when  enrolled 
and  inclosed  under  seal  of  the  verderers, 
they  shall  be  presented  to  our  chief  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  forests  when  they  shall  come 
thither  to  hold  the  pleas  of  the  forest,  and 
before  them  shall  they  be  determined.” 
There  are  many  other  characteristic  enact¬ 
ments.  Thus,  “  Every  abbot  and  lord  of 
Parliament  sent  for  by  the  King  may,  in 
coming  or  returning,  kill  one  deer  or  two 


1  in  the  King's  forest  or  ch.ase  through 
!  which  he  passes,  but  it  must  be  done  in 
I  view  of  the  forester,  if  present,  or  if  al>- 
j  sent  by  causing  one  to  blow  a  horn,  be- 
I  cause  otherwise  he  may  seem  to  l>e  a  tres- 
!  passer.”  How  vivully  does  this  provision 
i  bring  lx>fore  us  the  keen  delight  our 
j  fathers  felt  in  the  ch.ase.  And  although 
I  the  dwellers  in  the  royal  forest  were  pro- 
'  hibited  from  killing  the  <leer,  still,  as 
!  though  to  console  them  for  this  privation, 

I  we  find  it  expressly  enacted  that  “every 
I  freeman  shall  have  in  his  own  woods  eiries 
I  of  haw'ks,  sparrow-hawks,  falcons,  eagles, 
and  herons  :”  thus  he  might  recreate  him¬ 
self  at  will  with  the  almost  iH]ually  cher¬ 
ished  sport  of  hawking  ;  and  moreover — 
nor  was  this  a  slight  boon  before  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  sugar — he  was  to  have  un¬ 
questioned  right  to  “  all  the  honey  found 
there.” 

There  was  alw.aysmuch  imposing  gran 
deur  in  the  public  ceremonials  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages  ;  but  most  pieturesipie  as  well 
as  imposing  must  have  l>eeii  the  forest 
court,  held,  not  in  hall  or  court-house,  but 
l>ene.ath  the  ofx*n  sky.  Manwood  lietronu^s 
almost  poetical  in  describing  the  long 
procession  as  it  wound  through  the  f«)rest 
to  the  sylvan  judgment-seat,  of  hewn 
stone,  Ix'aring  the  royal  arms  carved  on 
the  front.  Onward,  in  due  order,  before 
“  the  King’s  Chief-Justice  in  Eyre.”  came 
keepers,  rangers,  woodwards,  all  in  live¬ 
ries  of  forest  green,  the  brass  bugle  or 
hatchet  sus|>ended  from  the  baldric  ;  then, 
in  richer  garb,  but  still  of  forest  green, 
came  chief  woodwanls,  foresters  of  the 
bailwicks,  agisters,  verderers,  regarders 
(for  the  King’s  own  forest  boasted  as 
numerous  a  retinue  as  the  King’s  own 
palace.)  while  in  rich  array,  on  his  palfrey, 
bearing  the  gilded  bugle,  the  symbol  of 
his  office,  rode  the  Grand  Forester ;  and 
lastly,  chief  of  the  forest  train,  surrounded 
by  his  retainers  in  gorgeous  liveries,  rode 
the  hereditary  Warden  of  the  Forest, 
bearing  the  haBcl  wand — simple  badge  of 
an  authority  which  in  the  old  times  ex¬ 
tended  over  life  and  limb. 

Nor  was  it  an  inferior  officer  of  the 
King’s  Court  to  whom  was  intrusted  the 
“  visitation  for  pleas  of  the  forest,”  nor 
ndth  abated  dignity  did  he  come.  The 
Lord  Chief-J ustice,  in  scarlet,  and  ermine- 
lined  robes,  took  his  way  through  the 
forest,  preceded  by  his  mace-bearers  bear¬ 
ing  silver  maces,  and  heralds,  and  pursui¬ 
vants,  just  as  when  he  went  in  royal  state 
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to  hold  his  court  at  Westminster.  And 
each  fonn  of  the  highest  law-courts  was 
strictly  followeil  in  that  sylvan  judgment- 
hall.  The  pursuivants  opened  the  court 
with  the  thrice-repeate<l  trumpet  blast, 
and  the  thrice-repeate«l  “  Oyez,”  and  the 
proclamation  was  read,  summoning  all 
the  King's  liege  subjects  within  the 
bouiularies  of  the  forest”  to  repair  hither, 
“  there  to  do  justice  and  have  justice  done 
them,  according  to  the  Charter  of  the 
Forest.”  Precious  words  these,  and 
precious  the  charter  that  recited  them. 

The  charge  was  then  read  by  the 
Chief-Justice;  and  the  ininuteness  of  the 
provisions  of  this  charter  may  l>c  well 
imagined  when  we  find  that  this  charge 
included  eighty-four  enactments.  Then 
each  woodward,  kneeling,  jiresented  his 
hatchet,  and  again  received  it  from  the 
hand  of  the  J  udge ;  each  forester  and 
ranger  in  like  manner  tendered  his  bugle, 
and  again  received  it ;  while  the  Cliief 
Forester  proflered  the  gilded  hunting  horn, 
and,  receiving  it  again  from  the  Jinlge, 
was  bound  “  to  blow  three  mots^'  in 
token  of  his  office ;  and,  doubtless,  merri¬ 
ly  did  that  bugle  echo  far  along  glade, 
and  uplaml,  and  sunny  valley.  Tiien  the 
business  of  the  court  proceedetl,  and  sen¬ 
tence  was  pronounced — no  longer  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  capricious  tyranny  of  the  forest 
offict'rs  ;  but  the  right  of  the  dweller  in 
the  forest,  of  the  outlaw  himself,  to  be 
trie<l  by  his  jury,  was  distinctly  recognized 
— and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  awarded 
the  fitting  penalty.  Nd  wonder  that  the 
Charter  ot  the  Forest  was  dear  to  our 
forefathers. 

A  jdeasant  perambulation  of  the  For¬ 
est  occupies  the  following  chapters  ;  and 
we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Wise  that  a 
tourist  might  do  worse  in  visiting  many 
a  much-lauded  Continental  place  of  resort, 
than  in  spending  a  few  quiet  days  among 
the  varied  but  lovely  and  truly  English 
scenery  of  the  New  Forest.  Indeed,  the 
delightful  “  bits  ”  of  woodland  and  up¬ 
land  scenery  which  so  profusely  illustrate 
the  volume  before  us,  are  quite  tantalizing. 
The  trees  are  remarkably  tine ;  the  oaks, 
although  they  can  not  comi)etc  in  size 
and  beauty  with  those  veritable  monarchs 
of  the  forest  at  Coleorton  and  in  Quorn 
Wood — those  venerable  relics  of  Charn- 
wood — are  fine  specimens ;  while  the  beech¬ 
es  are  remarkable  both  for  size  and  great 
beauty.  The  New  Forest,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  chiefly  consisted  of  beeches ;  and 


hence,  doubtless,  the  acknowledged  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  New  Forest  swine,  feti 
upon  the  rich  mast,  rather  than  the  acrid 
and  less  nutritious  acorns.  But  the  New 
Forest  boasts  a  greater  variety  of  trees 
than  most  of  our  ancient  forests.  Fine 
avenues  of  elms,  clusters  of  yews, 
“  standing  massive  and  black  in  all  their 
depth  of  foliage,  mixed  in  loveliest  con¬ 
trast  with  clumps  of  whitebeams,”  and 
chestnuts,  and  hollies  too,  making  glad 
the  wintry  woo<ls  with  their  lustrous 
green. 

There  are  some  rather  interesting  Nor¬ 
man  remains  in  the  churches  of  the  New 
Forest,  aflbrding  additional  proof  that  the 
Conqueror  could  not  have  destroyed  par¬ 
ish  cnurclies  to  form  it ;  and  just  beside 
the  boundary  is  the  curious  Norman 
dwelling,  ])robably  that  of  Baldwin  l)e 
Kedvers,  built,  unquestionably,  early  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  still  displaying 
its  handsome  first  floor  ”  apartments, 
with  its  circular  windows  surmounted  by 
the  chevron  and  billeted  moldings,  and 
its  inclosed  fire-place,  with  the  round 
chimney  gbove — that  unique  specimen  of 
our  earliest  domestic  architecture.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  Beaulieu  and  its 
remains,  illustrated  by  three  or  four  love¬ 
ly  little  drawings  of  tlie  ruins.  Mr.  Wise, 
however,  is  in  error  representing  the  Cis¬ 
tercians  as  following  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict ;  St.  Bernard  was  their  founder. 
Elinor  of  Acquitaine,  too,  (the  cruel 
t^ueen  Elinor  of  the  ballad,)  was  not 
buried  at  Beaulieu.  She  retired  a  year 
or  tw'o  before  her  death  to  Fontevraud, 
and  was  there  buried  beside  her  husband 
and  her  son  Cecur  de  Lion.  Her  effigy  is 
still  remaining  (the  reader  may  see  a  copy 
of  it  in  the  Crystal  Palace,)  it  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  peculiarly  regal  dignity  of  the 
figure,  and  the  admirable  arrangement  of 
the  drapery. 

There  are  several  Roman  and  Keltic  re¬ 
mains  scattered  through  the  New  Forest ; 
a  Roman  road,  now  nearly  obliterated,  and 
pottery  works ;  but  these  evidently  sup¬ 
plied  only  the  commonest  earthern  vessels. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  what 
graceful  outlines  these  pipkins,  and  oil- 
flasks,  and  wine-jars  present ;  the  very 
meanest  crockery  taking  fpnns  of  rounded 
beauty  or  turning  in  elegant  curves  such 
as  we  seldom  see  even  in  the  Parian  orna¬ 
ments  on  our  drawing-room  tables.  Well 
did  these  ancient  potters  understand,  as 
Mr.  Wise  has  truly  expressed  it,  “  that  it 
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is  the  real  perfection  of  art  to  make  beauty  |  such  a  locality  difficult  enough.  From 
ever  the  handmaid  of  use.”  The  Keltic  whence  “  the  extreme  deference,  almost 
remains  consist  of  rude  embankments  amounting  to  a  painful  obsequiousness,” 
which  probably  girdled  in  the  rude  which  we  are  also  told  characterizes  the 
Hrilish  towm,  and  barrows,  in  which,  dwellers  in  the  New  Forest,  arises,  seems 
however,  nothing  has  been  found  save  difficult  to  ascertain.  Their  “  slowness 
slightly  baked  earthem  urns,  containing  of  perception,”  perhaps,  may  arise  from 
charcoal  and  calcined  bones,  but  in  none  bad  teaching,  or  no  teaching  at  all ;  but 
of  them  either  weapon  or  ornament,  how-  as  to  their  “  cunningness  and  craft,” 
ever  homely.  Indeed,  from  all  the  nu-  which  “notwithstanding  their  apparent 
merous  barrows  opened  by  Mr.  Wise  and  servility  peeps  out,”  we  must  leave  them 
his  friends,  the  result  was  only  a  few  to  settle  these  grievous  charges  with  Mr. 
slinging-stunes,  two  flint  knives,  and  a  Wise,  who,  we  must  say,  seems  to  have 
stone  hammer.  It  must  have  been  a  very  been  influenced  by  no  unkindly  sjiirit,  but 
rtide  and  scanty  population  that  dwelt  bears  a  hearty  testimony  to  the  tact,  that 
there;  but  that  any  part  of  the  New  although  “the  most  ill-paid  and  ill-fed 
Forest  should  have  been  inhabited  at  so  laborer  in  England,  he  bears  his  he.avy 
early  a  time,  seems  to  prove  that  the  south  yoke  of  poverty  without  a  murmur.” 
of  England  must  have  been  more  densely  The  general  remark  as  to  want  of  en- 
peopled  than  is  commonly  supposed.  seems,  however,  contradicted  by  the 

Mr.  Wise  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  in-  tales  that  are  record^  both  of  deer-stalk- 
habitants  of  the  New  Forest,  and  another  ing  and  smuggling.  “Until  within  the 
to  their  folk-lore  and  dialect.  Whether  last  thirty  years  smuggling  w’as  a  recog- 
the  inhabitants  or  those  interested  in  nized  calling ;”  and  so  audaciously  was  it 
them  will  be  greatly  pleased  wdth  the  carried  on,  that  Warner  says  he  had  seen 
character  he  gives  them,  we,  however,  twenty  or  thirty  wagons  laden  with 
much  doubt.  That  the  New  Forest  j>eas-  kegs,  guarded  by  two  or  three  hundred 
ant  should  still  have  faith  in  dreams  and  horsemen,  each  bearing  two  or  three  tubs, 
omens,  is  no  peculiarity  marking  an  in-  coming  over  Ilengistbury  Head,  making 
ferior  order  of  mind ;  for  the  rural  inhab-  their  way,  in  the  open  daylight,  past 
itants  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  to  Christchurch,  to  the  Forest.  Truly  there 
W’hom  he  yields  a  vast  superiority,  are  must  have  been  some  skill  and  some  dar- 
quite  as  6U|)er8titious,  as  their  folk-lore  ing  to  arrange  and  carry  out  so  wholesale 
will  show.  And  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  robbery.  Later  than  Warner’s  time  the 
Hampshire  did  not  wage  a  lengthened  New  Forest  smugglers  were  remarkably 
contest  with  William,  can  be  scarcely  at-  daring.  Boats  were  built  in  many  a  barn 
tribuled  to  a  deficiency  of  natuival  courage,  from  the  Forest  timber,  and  foresters 
but  rather  to  their  locality.  “The  North-  armed  with  “swingels”  defied  the  coast- 
men  across  the  Humber  ”  might  easily  guard.  Often  a  hundred  tubs,  each  worth 
bid  him  defiance ;  for  hundreds  of  miles  two  or  three  guineas,  w'ould  be  run  in  a 
stretched  behind  them  where  they  might  night ;  and  these  were  safely  stowed  away 
find  secure  refuge,  and  beside  them  in  out-ofthe-way  places.  Mr.  Wise  ex- 
stretched  a  lengthened  sea-board  con-  plains  to  us  the  meaning  of  the  w’ell- 
Btantly  w’atched  by  the  northern  Vikings,  known  sarcasm  on  the  Hampshire  peasant, 
pledged  to  the  aid  of  a  race  cognate  with  his  “  moon-raking,”  in  hopes,  as  w’as  said, 
their  own.  Not,  indeed,  until  the  whole  to  seize  the  moon  as  she  shone  reflected 
extent  of  that  coast  was  devastated,  did  in  the  pond.  Hut  the  Hampshire  peasant 
the  Conqueror  find  that  all  danger  from  might  well  smile  at  the  story-teller  who 
this  source  had  ceased  ;  but  even  then  so  complacently  gave  credence  to  his  stu- 
the  moors,  and  fells,  and  thick  woods  pidity ;  for  it  w’as  not  the  moon,  but  the 
spread  out,  welcoming  the  asserters  of  kegs  of  spirits  furtively  sunk  in  the  pond, 
freedom  to  a  secure  hiding-place.  Look  that  he  was  thus  carefully  fishing  up. 
at  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Hamp-  The  chapter  on  the  Forest  “  folk-lore  ” 
shire.  The  royal  forest  stretching  along,  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  few  supersti- 
the  royal  city  of  Winchester  hard  by,  and  tions  recorded — those  relating  to  the  four- 
the  royal  port  of  Southampton  too,  with  leaved  ash,  the  passing  the  sick  child 
Norman  vessels  riding  at  anchor  or  guard-  through  the  cleft  ash  tree,  the  telling  the 
ing  the  coast ;  the  most  adventurous  out-  bees  when  a  death  occurs  in  a  family, 
law  would  have  found  even  escape  from  and  turning  the  money  on  first  sight  of 
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the  new  moon — all  these  will  be  found 
as  firmly  believed  by  the  East  Anglican 
peasant  and  the  descendant  of  the  31er- 
oians  as  by  the  West  Saxon.  Some  oth¬ 
ers,  such  08  the  belief  that  witches  can 
not  cross  running  water,  and  that  wells 
in  forests  are  full  of  gold,  belong  to  that 
earliest  eyclus  of  fable  which  in  pre-his-  ] 
toric  times  accompanied  our  fathers  from 
the  East.  The  notion  of  the  efficacy  of 
(iood  Friday  bread  (bun,  rather)  we 
find  from  the  Land’s  End  to  Northum¬ 
berland.  Indeed  we  knew  a  thorough 
cockney  who  would  never  be  without  a 
piece  of  this  valuable  specific.  The  pro¬ 
verbs,  in  like  manner,  belong  to  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  England.  “  As  yellow  as  a 
kite’s  claw “  lie  won’t  climb  up  May 
hill  ” — these  are  as  often  to  be  heard  in 
London  as  in  the  New  Forest.  Even  the 
three  or  four  sayings  which  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  forest  localities  are  mere  modifi¬ 
cations  of  some  well-known  ones.  AVhen 
we  remember  the  abundant  harvest  of 
“  folk-lore  ”  that  has  been  gathered  in 
some  parts,  we  are  surprised  at  Mr. 
Wise’s  sainty  gleanings.  Jlut  the  reason, 
we  think,  will  be  found  in  the  spirit  in 
which  the  inquiries  were  made.  Mr.  Wise 
eviiiently^holds  all  these  old-world  beliefs 


in  great  contempt ;  and  such  an  in¬ 
quirer  few  answers  will  be  given.  We 
have  often  been  struck  with  the  solem¬ 
nity,  almost  awe,  with  which  the  aged 
countrywoman  has  told  the  story  told  to 
her  by  her  grandmother,  especially  if  a 
tale  not  generally  known;  and  how  the 
old  magical  rhyme  is  whispered  rather 
than  8]>oken.  The  legend,  the  story,  the 
metrical  charm,  indeed,  are  all  viewed  by 
those  among  whom  they  still  linger  as 
time-hallowed  heir-looms;  and  it  is  only 
by  expressing  your  deep  interest  in  them 
— an  interest  which  the  Grimms,  and  Mr. 
Thorpe,  and  Dr.  Dasent  have  not  dis¬ 
dained  to  express — that  your  curiosity 
can  be  satisfied. 

The  work  is  concluded  by  chapters  on 
the  geology,  the  botany,  and  the  ornith¬ 
ology  of  the  district,  to  which  are  added 
a  glossary,  and  lists  of  flowering  plants, 
birds,  and  insects.  Ere  closing  we  must, 
however,  especially  point  out  to  the  read¬ 
er’s  notice  the  admirable  sixty-three  vig¬ 
nettes,  which  take  us  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  Forest,  showing  us  lovely  studies 
of  trees,  so  truthful  and  so  spirited  that 
they  remind  us  of  Turner’s  sketches.  Sel¬ 
dom  have  we  met  with  more  exquisite 
“  bits  ”  than  these. 


THE  E  A  R  T  H  Q  U  A 

The  phenomena  of  earthquakes  are  al-  i 
ways  instructive  and  impressive.  The 
power  which  causes  these  terrific  pheno¬ 
mena  slumbers  for  ages  and  centuries,  and 
then  suddenly  bursts  forth,  as  in  the  recent 
convulsion  whose  effects  have  been  so  de¬ 
structive.  The  city  of  Rhodes  w.a8  found¬ 
ed  during  the  Peloponnesian  War.  A 
prince  of  Rhodes  distinguished  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Tro^.  It  was  famed  in  an¬ 
cient  history  for  its  brazen  Colossus,  one 
hundred  and  five  feet  high,  made  by 
Chares  of  Lyndus,  which  continued  stand¬ 
ing  for  fifty-six  years,  when  it  was  over¬ 
thrown  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euer^etes,  King  of  Egypt,  which 
did  other  considerable  damage.  This  Co¬ 
lossus  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  won. 
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ders  of  the  world.  It  was  a  brazen  figure 
of  Apollo,  and  was  of  such  a  hight  that 
ships  could  pass  in  full  sail  between  its 
legs.  It  was  hollow,  and  in  its  cavities 
were  large  stones,  employed  by  its  artificer 
to  counterbalance  its  W’eight  and  render 
it  steady  on  its  pedestal. 

On  account  of  the  damage  which  the 
island  had  sustained  by  the  earthquake 
which  overthrew  the  Colossus,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  sent  ambassadors  to  all  the  princes 
of  Greek  origin,  soliciting  assistance  to  re 
pair  it,  and  large  sums  were  obtained 
from  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Macedonia,  Syria, 
Pontus,  and  Bithynia,  which  amounted  to 
five  times  the  injury  ;  but  instead  of  set¬ 
ting  up  the  brazen  statue  again,  the  Rho¬ 
dians  pretended  that  the  oracle  of  Delphos 
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had  forbiddemit,  and  appropriated  the' 
money  to  other  uses.  It  lay  neglected  on 
the  ground  nearly  nine  centuries,  until  the 
time  of  the  sixth  caliph  of  the  Saracens, 
who,  having  conquer^  the  island,  sold 
the  statue  to  a  Jewish  merchant,  who  is 
said  to  have  loaded  nine  hundred  camels 
with  the  metal.  Some  have  maintained 
that  this  Colossus  gave  its  name  to  the 
people  among  whom  it  stood,  and  that  the 
Kh^ians  are  often  called  Colussians,  par* 
tionlarly  by  the  ancient  poets.  They 
hence  arg\ie  that  the  Colossians,  to  whom 
St.  Paul  directed  his  Epistle,  were  in  real¬ 
ity  inhabitants  of  Uh^es.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  observe  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  for  this  assumption. 

The  Island  of  Rhodes,  forty-five  miles 
long  by  about  eighteen  broad,  takes  its 
name  from  the  great  quantity  and  beautv 
of  its  roses.  The  city  of  Rhodes,  whicli 
has  just  been  destroyed,  was  once  one  of 
the  best  built  and  most  magnificent  cities 
of  the  ancient  world.  Strabo  wrote  of  it 
saying:  “The  beauty  of  its  harbors,  streets, 
and  walls,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  monu¬ 
ments,  render  it  so  much  superior  to  all 
other  cities  as  to  admit  of  no  other  com¬ 
parison.”  These  facts  impart  an  addition¬ 
al  and  melancholy  interest  to  the  calamity 
which  has  recently  befallen  this  ancient 
city,  an  account  of  which  we  place  in  our 
pages. 

Full  particulars  of  this  calamitous  con¬ 
vulsion  of  nature  has  reached  us  from  the 
Levant.  On*  the  16th  of  April  a  slight 
premonitory  shock  was  felt  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Rhodes,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
22d  that  the  visitation,  in  all  its  terrible 
force,  broke  upon  the  land.  The  morning 
of  that  day  is  described  as  calm  and  hazy ; 
but  the  wind  rose  about  noon,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  toward  night,  when  it  blew 
a  gale  from  the  north.  The  temperature 
fell  until  it  became  bitterly  cold.  A  little 
before  half  past  ten  at  night,  a  series  of 
short  nndulatory  movements  from  the 
north-east  to  the  south  took  place,  follow¬ 
ed,  after  a  brief  interval,  by  a  continuous 
shock,  which  quivered  through  the  island 
for  nearly  a  minute.  Every  where  was 
heard  the  straining,  cracking,  crashing  of 
timbers  and  walls,  mingled  with  the 
shrieks  of  women  and  children,  the  howl¬ 
ing  of  dogs,  and  the  indescribably  fearful 
and  unearthly  screams  of  camels. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Levant  Herald 
says:  “Rhodians  go  early  to  bed  as  a 
rule ;  the  calamity,  therefore,  found  three 


‘  fourths  of  the  population  under  their  yor- 
ghans,  in  what  proved  to  many  their  last 
sleep.  I  happened  myself  to  be  sitting  up, 
and  the  shock  so  shook  my  house  that  I 
was  literally  thrown  from  my  chair.  I  can 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  which  met 
my  eyes  and  ears  outside  in  the  town  on 
my  rushing  out — crowds,  of  half-dressed 
men,  women,  and  children  rushing  from 
every  door,  mingling  their  screams  with 
the  dull  rumble  of  falling  houses  and  par- 
tjr  walls.  The  whole  formed  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  terrible  sight  and  sound  of  which  I 
can  convey  no  impression  by  any  W'ords 
of  mine.  Though  only  a  few  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible  shocks  took  place  again  during 
the  night,  this  sad  scene  continued  with 
but  little  abatement  till  daylight,  when 
the  real  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
town  became  at  once  apparent.  This, 

I  though  disastrous  enough,  has  happily 
been  less  so  than  the  horrors  of  the  night 
repared  one  to  see.  Aliout  a  thousand 
ouses,  more  or  less,  have  been  injured, 

{  some  four  hundred  of  which  have  been 
nearly  altogether  destroyed,  and  the  re- 
j  mainder  either  partially  knocked  down  or 
rent  to  an  extent  that  will  compel  the 
pulling  down  of  most  of  them.  Inside 
the  inclosnre  of  the  citadel  about  twenty 
have  been  demolished,  and  several  others 
greatly  damaged.  Great  injury  ha.s  also 
been  done  to  the  fortifications,  and  the 
architectural  relics  of  the  knights.  Of 
these  last,  the  lieautiful  square  tower  of 
St.  Michael,  at  the  entrance  to  the  larger 
harbor,  has  been  rent  from  top  to  bottom, 
nearly  the  whole  inner  half  of  it,  landwards, 
knocked  entirely  down.  The  old  palace 
of  the  grand  masters — now  a  prison — has 
been  rent  in  several  places,  as  has  also  the 
light-house.”  This  informant  states  the 
loss  of  life  on  the  night  of  the  22d  at  about 
fifty,  and  the  maimed  and  w’ounded  at 
more  than  double,  but  these  numbers  are 
confined  to  the  town  itself.  In  an  ac¬ 
count  given  by  another  resident  we  read : 
“Throughout  the  island  above  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  people  were  killed,  and  a 
great  many  hurt.  Twelve  out  of  forty- 
four  villages  were  utterly  destroyed,  and 
the  others  greatly  injured.  The  village  of 
Massari  was  leveled  with  the  ground ; 
even  the  church,  strongly  built  three  years 
ago,  was  shattered  ;  the  roof  had  fallen  in, 
the  walls  were  rent,  and  the  stone  arches 
fastened  with  iron  were  torn  asunder. 
Out  of  a  population  of  two  hundred  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  persons  were  kill- 
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ed,  and  about  thirty  hurt  It  was  a  sad 
scene — bodies  lyint?  about  and  crushed 
under  the  ruins,  and  the  survivors  mourn¬ 
ing  their  dead.  Some  of  the  {>eopIe  in 
the  neighboring  village  of  Maiona,  which 
ha<l  partially  escaped,  had  come  to  Mas- 
sari  to  help  to  bury  the  bodies.  At  Lin- 
dos  several  houses  and  the  inner  walls  of 
the  old  castle  had  VK*en  thrown  down. 
Great  stones  had  fallen,  threatening  to 
crush  the  village.”  The  same  writer 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  de¬ 
struction  in  the  city  of  Rhodes  itself: 
“The  beautiful  Arab’s  Tower — a  promi¬ 
nent  object  in  the  view  of  Rhodes  from 
the  8e.a — was  in  ruins;  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  tower,  with  wall,  staircase, 
turret,  an«l  center  tower,  were  torn  away, 
and  the  two  remaining  walls  were  widely 
split  and  leaning  over.  One  side  of  the 
tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  on  which  the  light¬ 
house  sloocl,  h.ad  fallen,  together  with  the 
staircase.  The  walls  of  the  fortifications 
were  rent  in  various  places.  In  the  town 
and  suburbs  houses  had  been  thrown  down 
in  all  directions.  Other  dwellings — the 
consulate-)  among  the  rest — were  much  in¬ 
jured.  Thirteen  jiersons  were  killed,  one 
family  being  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their 
house.  All  the  mosques,  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  had  suffered  more  or 
less  severely.  A  minaret  and  large  round 
fuuntiiin  had  fallen.” 

During  the  next  day,  the  23d,  slight 
shocks  were  repeatedly  felt,  and  these 
were  succeeded  byothers,till,  on  the  26th, 
a  violent  thunderstorm  with  rain  threw 
down  more  of  the  partially  ruined  houses, 
adding  to  the  misery  of  the  jxipulace. 
We  are  told:  “The  terror  caused  by  the 
first  earthquake  was  beginning  to  abate, 
when  the  inhabitants  were  again  alarmed 
by  a  strong  shock,  at  noon  of  the  30th, 
followeil  by  a  more  severe  one  in  half-an- 
hour.  The  houses  were  immediately  de¬ 
serted  ;  tents  and  huts  of  sails,  car|)ets, 
boards,  or  any  thing  that  could  be  got  to¬ 
gether,  were  set  up  in  every  vacant  space. 
European  consuls,  natives,  every  one  made 
up  such  shelter  as  they  could.  Mr.  Cal¬ 
lender,  the  British  consul,  and  his  family, 
took  shelter  in  their  garden  in  a  tent  made 


of  a  ship’s  awning  and  some  boat  sails. 
Fields  and  gardens  were  occupied  by 
whole  families  huddled  together  in  but 
scanty  room.  Two  Turkish  families  asked 
leave,  which  was  of  course  granted,  to 
make  their  dwellings  in  the  Protestant 
tvmetery  in  an  unexposed  situation.  The 
crowding  of  the  tents  was  so  great  that  it 
was  feared  sickness  would  break  out.  A 
Turkish  steamer  arrived  that  evening  with 
an  aid-iUscamp  of  the  Sultan,  who  hatl 
sent  five  hundred  thousand  piasters  to  help 
the  sufferers.  On  the  3d  May  a  steamer 
ap[>eared  with  the  Kaimakan  of  Mitylene, 
and  the  next  day  the  Mouette  arrived 
from  Syra  with  three  surgeons  on  board, 
sent  by  the  French  admiral.  The  weath¬ 
er  changed  and  became  sultry  and  oppres¬ 
sive,  the  ground  felt  feverish  and  qui^- 
ering,  a  sirocco  wind  and  leaden  sky  and 
strange  rumbling  noises  under  ground,  all 
seemed  to  portend  another  shock ;  the  na¬ 
tives  in  terror  believing  the  island  would 
sink  into  the  sea.  A  new  danger  now 
threatened  the  inhabitants.  The  earth¬ 
quake  had  so  shaken  the  prison,  the  grand 
master's  palace,  that  it  was  feared  the  pri¬ 
soners  might  get  out.  On  the  evening  of 
the  4th  a  plot  was  discovered ;  the  con¬ 
victs,  one  hundred  and  eight  in  number, 
intended  making  their  escape — they  had 
dug  a  passage  under  the  walls  of  the  pri¬ 
son.  Soldiers  were  posted  at  different 
points,  and  on  the  top  of  the  palace,  with 
orders  to  tire  on  the  prisoners  if  they  made 
any  attempt  to  escape.  Some  of  the  con¬ 
victs  have  confessed  that  they  intended 
to  set  fire  to  the  town,  kill  every  one  they 
could,  carry  off  all  the  booty  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  and  get  off  by  the  boats. 
Fresh  alarm  ensued;  every  one  who  had 
the  means  armed  himself  and  regular 
watches  were  kept  during  the  night  at  all 
the  tents.  On  the  5th  May  the  ringleaders 
and  most  desperate  characters  were  re¬ 
moved  to  a  small  prison,  where  they  are 
chained  an«l  watched  ;  the  rest  remain  at 
the  old  prison,  strongly  guarded.  From 
the  desperate  character  of  the  convicts  it 
is  fortunate  the  plot  was  discovered  in  time, 
otherwise  most  frightful  atrocities  would 
have  been  committed.” 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  EDWARD  EVERETT. 


The  following  address,  delivered  in 
Boston  at  the  examination  and  exhibition 
of  the  Everett  (Girls’)  School,  July  20th, 
1 863,  is  so  rich  and  replete  with  suggestive 
thought,  that  we  give  it  a  permanent 
record  on  our  pages.  It  was  reported  for 
the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser : 

Mr.  Hyde.,  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee. 

My  1  'uuny  DViends: 

I  am  somewhat  afraid  that  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  anniversary  is  changing  a  little, 
and  that,  instead  of  being  simply  the 
exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  the  Everett 
School,  it  is  getting  also  to  be  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  gentleman,  considerably 
.advanced  beyond  the  y^ars  of  pupilage, 
and  who  had  much  rather  be  a  pleased 
and  silent  looker-on,  than  take  any  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  afternoon. 
At  your  request,  however,  Mr.  Hyde,  and 
that  of  the  committee,  and  especially 
after  receiving  this  agreeable  token  [a 
beautiful  boquet]  of  the  kind  regard  of  our 
young  friends  of  the  graduating  class,  it 
would  be  churlish  in  me  to  refuse  to  ex 
press  the  satisfaction  with  w’hich  I  have 
witnessed  the  exercises  of  the  day,  though 
I  do  it  at  some  risk  of  repeating  what  I 
may  have  said  on  former  similar  occasions, 
which,  however,  I  will  try  not  to  do. 

I  always  attend  these  exhibitions  with 
pleasure ;  and  I  have  never  done  so 
with  greater  satisfaction  than  at  this  time. 
The  examination  in  the  various  branches 
of  knowledge  pursued  in  the  school,  the 
exercises  in  reading — one  of  the  most 
elegant  accomplishments — and  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  composition  have  been  such  as 
to  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  teachers 
and  pupils.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
pay  the  examinations  a  higher  compliment, 
than  to  repeat  a  remark  which  my  friend 
Hillard  leaned  over  and  made  to  me,  that 
he  should  be  sorry  to  have  some  of  the 
questions  put  to  him,  which  were  answer¬ 
ed  with  readiness  by  several  of  the  grad¬ 
uating  cl.ass.  I  believe  there  are  not 
many  of  us  on  this  platform  who,  if  put 


upon  their  honor,  would  not  echo  Mr. 
Hillard’s  remark. 

It  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  in 
addressing  an  audience  like  this,  at  the 
annual  examination  and  exhibition  of  one 
of  our  public  schools,  to  allude  to  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  provision 
made  by  the  city  of  lioston  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  her  children — a  provision  not 
surpassed  in  any  other  city  in  the  world ; 
equaled  in  but  few.  The  tribute  of  ad¬ 
miration  is  justly  due  to  the  magnitude 
and  thorough  organization  of  the  system  ; 
the  number  and  gradation  of  the  schools ; 
the  general  high  character  of  the  teachers ; 
the  commodiousness  of  the  school  houses ; 
the  thousands  of  pupils  of  both  sexes 
educated,  and  the  great  expense,  defrayed 
by  taxation,  at  which  the  entire  system, 
in  all  its  parts,  is  maintained  and  carried 
on — nearly  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
year  1861-2,  although  that  was  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars  less  than  the  expense  of 
the  preceding  year. 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  it  is  these 
statistics,  important  and  interesting  as 
they  are,  which  give  us  the  clearest  idea 
of  the  subject.  To  feel  all  the  importance 
— the  transcendent  value  of  our  system 
of  public  education — we  must  contemplate 
it  from  a  difterent  point  of  view — not  so 
much  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
schools  erected  and  the  cost  at  which  they 
are  maintained,  or  even  the  number  of 
pupils  educated  numerically  considered. 
Vv^e  ought  rather  to  reflect  upon  the  final 
objuo*  for  which  the  system  is  organized 
and  carried  on — its  ultimate  eftects,  in 
connection  with  the  well-being  of  the 
community.  Let  us  look  upon  the  subject 
a  moment  in  thsit  light,  asking  ourselves 
what  the  system  is  and  what  it  does,  and 
of  course  I  can  on  this  occasion  only 
glance  at  the  points,  whose  full  discussion 
would  require  a  volume. 

The  number  of  public  schools,  then,  in 
Boston  of  all  kinds,  is,  I  believe,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  namely,  the 
Latin  School,  the  English  High  School, 
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the  Girls’  Ili^h  and  Normal  School,  twenty 
(irainmar  Schools — seven  for  boys,  seven 
for  .uirls,  and  si.x  for  both  sexes — and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  nrimary  schools.  In 
these  schools  of  all  kinds,  about  twenty- 
seven  thousand  children  were  educated 
the  past  year.  Here,  then,  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  takes  the  entire  rising  genera¬ 
tion  of  both  sexes,  (with  a  sad  exception, 
to  which  I  shall  presently  advert,)  from 
the  age  of  five  to  that  of  fifteen,  the 
forming  period  of  life,  when  the  remark 
of  the  moral  poet  has  its  direct  application, 
that  “just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s 
inclined,”  places  them  for  ten  years,  and 
for  five  or  six  hours  daily,  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  vigilant  guardians;  sub¬ 
jects  them  all  this  time  to  a  course  of  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  discipline  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  under  well  -  qualified  and  faithful 
teachers ;  imparts  to  them  fhose  branches 
of  knowledge  which  belong  to  a  good  ed¬ 
ucation  for  almost  any  walk  in  life ;  trains 
them  to  habits  of  industry,  application, 
and  attention  to  prescribed  duty ;  incul¬ 
cates  tipon  them  the  great  laws  of  moral 
obligation,  and  habituates  them  to  the 
proprieties  of  virtuous  social  life.  Such 
in  a  word  is  the  system ;  such  its  opera¬ 
tion. 

Now  in  this,  as  in  so  many  similar  cases, 
we  are  so  familiar  with  the  working  of 
the  system  ;  it  is  presented  so  constantly 
in  detail  to  our  observation  ;  we  are  so 
seldom  called  upon  to  view  it  as  a  whole, 
that  we  form  no  adequate  conception  of 
its  supreme  importance  to  the  well-being 
— I  might  rather  say,  the  very  existence, 
of  a  civilized  oommunity.  We  have 

Cerhaps  never  asked  ourselves,  what  would 
e  the  state  of  our  city  if  some  fatal 
delusion  should  come  over  the  public 
mind,  and  the  system  of  public  education, 
henceforward  and  forever,  should  be  done 
away  with ;  if,  for  instance,  the  municipal 
government,  from  this  time  forwa^  were 
to  refuse  to  appropriate  a  dollar  far  edu¬ 
cation,  and  in  consequence  our  school 
houses  should  be  shut  up ;  our  fiiithful 
instructors  of  both  sexes  dismissed  ;  the 
twenty-seven  thousand  children  now  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  public  expense  left  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance,  mental  and  moral,  of  all 
that  they  are  now  taught  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  Such  a  state  of 
things  implies,  of  course,  a  depravity  of 
the  public  conscience,  which  would  cause 
all  private  establishments  of  education  to 
be  put  a  stop  to  and  destroyed,  equally 


with  the  public.  In  short,  it  assumes  the 
entire  prostration  of  the  educational 
system  of  'the  country,  and  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  millenium  of  ignorance.  It 
reipiires  but  little  reflection  to  see  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  community 
would  soon  sink  into  titter  b-arbarism,  as 
it  is  indeed  only  in  the  lowest  forms  of 
barbarous  and  savage  life  that  schools 
and  school  education  of  some  kind  are 
wholly  unknown.  Plainly,  four  or  five 
generations  would  be  enough,  under  the 
blighting  influence  of  such  a  state  of 
things  as  I  have  indicated,  to  reduce  the 
most  enlightened  community  to  a  level 
with  the  degraded  tribes  of  the  Pacific 
island.s,  or  of  the  interior  wastes  of  our 
continent. 

And  I  fear  that  we  need  not  go  so  far 
as  to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Pacific 
islands,  or  the  savage  aborigines  of  our 
own  continent,  to  measure  the  diflerence 
j  between  a  highly  -  educated  community 
and  one  lying  in  a  state  of  universal  an<l 
midnight  darkness.  There  is  in  all  large 
cities,  in  Boston  and  in  New-York,  as  in 
Paris  and  London,  a  city  within  the  city ; 
or  rather,  outside  of  the  city  of  the  edu¬ 
cated,  the  industrious,  and  the  prosperous 
there  is  the  city  of  the  ignorant,  the 
wretched,  the  forlorn.  There  are  in  this 
our  beloved  Boston,  not  included  in  those 
favored  twenty-seven  thousand,  among 
whom  it  is  your  great  privilege,  my  young 
friends,  to  be  included,  hundreds,  I  fear 
I  must  say  thousands,  of  poor  young 
creatures  who  have  no  part  or  share  in 
this  mighty  heritage  of  good.  Sometimes 
in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
parents,  too  great  to  provide  the  children 
decent  clothing,  or  to  dispense  with  their 
time — the  older  children  being  kept  at 
home  to  take  care — and  what  care  ? — of 
the  younger ;  sometimes  from  the  short¬ 
sighted  cupidity  of  the  parents,  unwilling 
to  give  up  the  wretched  gains  to  be  earned 
by  peddling  newspapers,  (an  unmitigated 
nuisance,)  lozenges,  and  matches  ;  in  many 
cases  from  a  stolid  and  impenetrable  in¬ 
sensibility — the  inheritance  from  genera¬ 
tions  of  oppression  in  the  older  world — 
to  the  importance  of  educatioti,  there  arc, 
in  this  enlightened  city  of  Boston,  whose 
expenditure  for  education  is  no  where 
exceeded,  some  hundreds  of  children  who 
never  go  to  school ;  who  grow  up  in 
profound  ignorance ;  who  pa.ss  their  lives 
in  the  street,  at  best  in  the  demoralizing 
occupations  to  which  I  have  alluded ; 
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often  in  entire  idleness ;  practicing  all  the 
varieties  of  Juvenile  vice  and  depravity, 
and  struggling  under  all  the  forms  of 
juvenile  destitution  and  suffering. 

Yes,  living,  herding  I  had  almost  said, 
within  a  few  rods  of  our  comfortable 
homes,  nobody  follows  them  to  their  noi¬ 
some  cellars  and  dismal  garrets,  save  now 
and  then  a  kind-hearth  Samaritan  of 
either  sex,  more  frequently  the  policeman 
and  the  constable,  they  grow  up  to  be 
the  pest  and  the  sconrge  of  the  community, 
to  people  our  houses  of  correction  and 
prisons,  and  sink,  the  victims  of  want,  of 
siti,  and  sorrow,  to  early  and  unlamented 
graves. 

Such  is  the  career,  I  repeat,  to  which 
hundreds,  in  our  generous  and  enlightened 
Boston,  seem  doomed ;  poor  creatures, 
w'ho,  after  public  liberality  and  private 
lienevolence  have  done  their  utmost,  never 
hear,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  a  cheerful  encouraging  word  ;  never 
])ut  on  a  clean  decent  garment ;  never  sit 
down  to  a  comfortable  meal ;  never  enter 
into  a  school  house  or  a  church;  never 
utter  or  hear  the  name  of  God  or  Christ 
except  in  some  horrid  oath.  In  quiet 
times  the  existence  of  snch  a  class — as  a 
class — is  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Individuals  belonging  to  it  are 
scattered,  here  and  there,  about  the  streets ; 
— we  gaze  w’ith  wonder  and  pity  on  their 
squalid  rags  and  haggard  cheeks,  and  mourn 
over  a  misery  which  seems  to  defy  relief. 
It  is  in  times  of  disorder  and  commotion 
that  they  swarm  from  their  coverts,  and 
make  their  existence  too  sadly  felt.  The 
newspa])ers  tell  us  that  the  hideous  mobs 
which  have  lately  spread  terror  and  deso¬ 
lation  in  the  city  of  New-York  were  com¬ 
posed  in  part  of  very  young  persons.  Out 
“  of  sixty-six  persons  thus  far  (20th  July) 
ascertained  to  have  been  killed,  fourteen 
were  boys  of  from  six  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  shot  during  the  riot  and  burning  of 
the  armory  at  the  comer  of  21st  street  and 
2d  avenue.  Although  of  such  tender  years, 
they  were  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
riot !”  In  the  attempted  riot  in  this  city 
last  week  two  young  children  were  killed. 
Xo  one  supposes  that  these  children  in 
Xew-York  or  Boston,  though  of  the  school 
age,  belong  to  the  class  w'hich  receives  the 
tutelage  and  instruction  of  our  excellent 
schools  ;  they  belonged  unquestionably  to 
that  other  unhappy  class  which  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  who,  for  the  reasons  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  grow  up  without  enjoying  the  priv¬ 


ileges  of  edncation,so  bountifully  lavished 
on  yon,  and  pass  the  forming  years  of  their 
life  in  ignorance,  idleness,  and  vice.  The 
same  has  ever  been  the  case  in  the  terri¬ 
ble  commotions  of  Europe.  A  large  share 
of  the  disorders  of  the  revolution  in  Paris 
in  1848  w’ere  ascribed  to  juvenile  mis¬ 
creants.  In  the  terrible  riots  in  Bristol  in 
1831,  in  the  words  of  the  Annual  liegis- 
ter,  gangs  of  boys,  “  that  seemed  trained 
to  their  hellish  arts,”  w’ent  round  the  city, 
setting  fire  to  buildings  public  and  j)rivate; 
and  the  mob  which  held  London  at  its 
mercy  for  a  week  in  1 780,  of  which  I  dare 
say  some  of  you,  my  young  friends,  could 
give  »i8  a  minute  account,  was,  according 
to  Horace  Walpole,  “two  thirds  appren¬ 
tices  and  women.” 

These  and  other  similar  facts,  w’hicli 
might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  teach  us, 
in  language  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  that 
we  are  indebted,  in  the  last  resort,  for  the 
presen-ation  of  peace  in  the  community, 
not  exclusively  to  our  armed  soldiery — 
cavalry,  artillery,  infantry — necessary  as 
their  interposition  is  at  critical  moments, 
but  to  this  peaceful  army  of  twenty- 
seven  thousand  children  ;  marshaled,  not 
by  major  and  brigadier-generals,  but  by 
their  faithful  teachers  of  either  sex  ;  quar¬ 
tered  not  in  the  barracks  of  Keadville  or 
the  casemates  of  Fort  Indeptuidence,  but 
in  these  commodious  school  houses  ;  and 
waging  the  great  war  against  the  legion 
hosts  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  anarchy,  not 
with  cannons  and  Minie  rifles,  but  with 
the  spelling-book,  the  grammar,  and  the 
Bible ! 

It  has  been  objected  to  placing  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  for  the  two  sexes  so 
nearly  on  the  same  footing,  that  there  is  a 
want  of  employment  for  well-educated 
girls ;  that  W'e  are  training  them  beyond 
the  demands  of  society.  If  this  objection 
was  ever  well  founded,  which  I  greatly 
doub^t  is  fast  ceasing  to  be  so.  The  cir¬ 
cle  o4^niployment  for  young  women  is 
daily  widening.  Two  thirds  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  teaching  in  our  schools — a  great 
profession  of  itself— has  already  passed 
into  their  hands.  Many  are  finding  em¬ 
ployment  as  book-keepers  and  clerks,  and 
this  will  be  more  and  more  the  case  while 
the  w'ar  lasts.  In  short,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  demand  and.supply  will  act  and  re¬ 
act  upon  each  other,  and  in  proportion  as 
our  girls  are  educated  and  qualify  them¬ 
selves  for  occupation,  hitherto  monopoliz¬ 
ed  by  the  other  sex,  our  young  women, 
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where  there  is  no  natural  unfitness,  will  j 
find  openings  for  the  service. 

Then  there  is  the  great  sphere  of  female 
occupation  and  influence — constantly  talk¬ 
ed  about,  but  far  too  lightly  deerne*!  of  by 
either  sex — I  mean  the  sphere  of  home. 
The  great  object  in  life  for  both  sexes, 
after  keeping  a  good  conscience,  should 
be  to  make  home  attractive  and  happy.  ‘ 
It  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  mistakes,  that 
the  main  thing  to  be  thought  of  is  out¬ 
door  success ;  professional  advancement, 
lucrative  business,  a  pros(>erou8  establish¬ 
ment  in  life  ;  alas,  these  may  all  exist  with 
a  dreary  cheerless  household.  On  the 
other  hand  the  intellectual  treasures 
which  you,  my  young  friends,  if  you  have 
l)een,  as  I  know  many  of  you  have  been, 
faithful  to  your  opportunities,  will  carry 
with  you  from  these  schools,  a  taste  for 
reading,  a  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind — with  a  few  well-chosen  books — the 
sense  to  converse  rationally  on  the  import¬ 
ant  topics  of  the  day — the  ability  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  family  circle  with  an  hour’s 
reading  of  an  interesting  volume  aloud — a 
little  domestic  music,  vocal  and  instrumen¬ 
tal,  such  as  has  ohanued  us  this  afternoon, 
these  will  do  more  to  make  a  ha|>py  home, 
than  a  lucky  speculation  in  stocks  or  a 
profitable  contract  in  business.  These, 
my  dear  young  friends,  are  the  keys  which 
0|)en  the  inmost  shrine  of  the  temple  of 
earthly  felicity,  and  thev  are  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  hands  of'  your  sex. 


Y1 

I  was  much  struck,  a  couple  of  days 
ago,  with  a  testimony  to  the  importance 
of  these  home-bred  resources  for  happiness, 
in  a  quarter  where  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected,  I  mean  the  correspondence  of 
Napoleon  the  First.  In  the  eleventh  vol¬ 
ume  of  that  work,  (which  is  regularly  sent 
to  our  noble  public  library  by  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French,)  I  chanced  upon  a 
very  agreeable  letter  written  in  1 806  by 
Napoleon  I.  to  his  step-son.  Prince  Eugene, 
the  Viceroy  of  Ital^,  then  lately  married 
to  a  Bavarian  princess.  The  mighty 
chieftain  and  conqueror,  then  at  the  hight 
of  his  power,  writes  to  the  young  prince, 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  that  he. 
Prince  Eugene,  worked  too  hard ;  that 
his  life  was  too  monotonous,  that  he  should 
throw  aside  business  at  6  o’clock,  and  pass 
the  rest  of  the  evening  in  the  company  of 
his  youthful  wife  ;  and  writing  to  her  he 
says,  “  I  am  going  to  send  you  ” — what 
think  you,  my  young  friends,  the  great 
Napoleon  promises  to  send  to  his  young 
step-daughter,  the  daughter  herself  of  a 
king — not  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver 
— diamonds  and  pearls — no,  “  I  am  going 
to  send  you  a  nice  little  library.” 

But  it  is  time  to  check  myself,  and,  re¬ 
peating  the  expression  of  the  great  pleas¬ 
ure  M’ith  which  I  have  listened  to  the 
various  exercises  of  the  day,  and  oflTering 
you,  my  dear  young  friends,  iny  best  wish¬ 
es,  to  give  way  to  the  gentlemen  around 
me,  whom  you  are  all  desirous  to  hear. 


From  the  Dublin  Univerilty  Mageiine. 
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MAGIC,  SORCERY,  AND  WITCHCRAFT. 


The  wide  and  full  view  of  nature  and 
its  operations  enjoyed  by  our  first  parents 
was  probably  much  contracted  after  their 
fall,  and  only  descended  in  a  fragmentary 
manner  to  their  posterity.  After  the 
flood,  this  treasure,  diminished  and  broken 
up,  was  far  from  being  common  proper^ 
to  the  sons  of  the  children  of  N^oah.  it 
remained  in  greatest  fullness  among  the 


heads  of  families  of  the  descent  of  Heber ; 
and,  when  idolatry  began  to  prevail,  it 
continued  in  an  inferior  and  perverted 
form  among  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
priests.  Among  them  were  known,  or 
believed  to  be  known,  all  means  by  which 
knowledge  of  present  and  future  things, 
and  of  the  cure  of  diseases,  could  be  inno¬ 
cently  obtained,  or  evilly  wrung  from 
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spiritual  powers.  This  knowledge  got  in  earth,  which  appeared  to  give  birth  to  all 
time  the  name  of  magic,  for  which  living  beings,  to  furnish  them  with  food, 
different  derivations  have  been  given,  and  all  things  essential  to  their  existence, 
“  Priestly  knowledge”  is  probably  the  and  in  whose  bosom  all  seek  their  final 
best  equivalent.  When  any  one  gifted  rest,  was  the  loved,  the  genial  Alina 
with  a  portion  of  this  science  chose  to  i  Mater.  Her  hand-maidens,  the  subtle 
exert  it  for  the  mere  attainment  of  power  and  (as  was  supposed)  simple  elementr, 
or  temporal  possessions,  or  for  the  de-  the  water,  the  fire,  and  the  air,  came  in 
strnction  or  harm  of  others,  he  was  looked  for  their  measure  of  worship.  The 
on  as  a  malignant  sorcerer  or  witch  would  original  notion  of  the  heavenly  messengers 
be  in  modern  times.  Sir  Edward  Bui-  and  guardian  angels  become  deteriorated 
wer,  who  has  made  magic,  in  its  use  and  in  time  to  that  of  demons  or  genii.  Our 
abuse,  his  particular  study,  has  well  in-  modern  verse-makers,  when  mentioning 
dividnalized  the  higher  class  of  sages  in  the  genius  of  Rome,  the  genius  of  Ciesar, 
the  noble-minded  Zanoni^  and  the  evil-  etc.,  scarcely  reflect  that  what  to  them  is 
disposed  professors  in  Ar^ces^  priest  of  a  mere  poetic  image,  was  an  existing, 
Isis,  and  the  poison-concocting  witch  of  potent  being  to  the  contemporaries  of  the 
Vesuvius.  Tarquinii,  the  Fabii,  and  the  Julian  family. 

There  were  at  all  times  individuals  As  has  been  observed,  nothing  evil  was 
tormented  with  a  d^ire  to  penetrate  the  necessarily  connected  with  the  word 
designs  of  Providence,  the  cause  and  magic.  The  Persian  Magi  were  well 
mode  of  natural  processes  ever  before  qualified  to  rule  their  subjects  by  their 
tlieir  eyes,  the  dark  mysteries  of  life,  and  superior  attainments  in  science.  They 
of  the  union  of  mind  and  matter,  and  they  sacrificed  to  the  gods  ;  they  consulted 
ardently  longed  that  these  deep  and  inex-  them  on  their  own  affairs,  but  particular- 
plicable  arcana  should  become  intelligible  ly  as  to  the  issue  of  events  pregnant  with 
to  their  intellect.  the  weal  or  woe  of  their  people.  The 

These  classes  of  men  saw  within  the  Egyptian  priests  were  depositories  of  all 
range  of  their  mental  and  bodily  faculties  the  knowledge  that  had  survived  the  dis- 
no  means  of  gratifying  their  wishes.  Un-  persion  at  Babel  in  a  fragmentary  form, 
blessed  with  patience  or  acquiescence  in  Both  priests  and  Magi  had  recourse  to 
the  Divine  Will,  or  faith  in  the  power,  or  rites  in  presence  of  the  people  for  the 
confidence  in  the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  foreknowledge  of  future  events.  This,  in 
they  determined  on  devising  some  means  fact,  formed  a  portion  of  the  state  re- 
to  oblige  those  beings  whose  presence  ligion  ;  but  an  acquaintance  with  more  re¬ 
can  not  be  detected  by  bodily  organs,  to  condite  and  solemn  ceremonies,  w'hich 
be  their  guides  through  the  labyrinth  they  practiced  in  secret,  M’as  carefully 
which  they  never  should  have  thought  of  kept  from  the  commonalty, 
entering.  From  Zoroaster  to  the  man  While  the  Greeks  and  Romans  paid 
who  subjects  household  furniture  to  divine  honors  to  Jupiter  and  Juno,  or 
sleight-of-hand  tricks,  all  professors  and  their  doubles,  Zeus  and  Here,  and  the 
disciples  of  forbidden  arts  are  obnoxious  other  divinities,  great  and  less  gr^at, 
to  be  ranged  in  one  of  these  categories.  some  tradition  of  the  primeval  truth  held 
It  would  take  us  out  of  our  way  to  ex-  its  ground  among  the  more  intelligent, 
amine  the  various  processes  through  and  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Ituler 
which  the  clear  insight,  accorded  to  our  was  acknowledged.  With  some  Destiny 
first  parents  of  the  relation  in  which  all  was  Aief  ruler,  and  an  uneasy  feeling 
creatures  stand  to  the  Creator,  passed  in  was  abroad  that  Jove  w’ould  be  deprived 
degenerating  to  the  worship  of  created  of  power  some  d.ay.  It  was  the  same  in 
things,  human  passions,  the  functions  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology.  The  giants 
nature,  and  the  souls  of  departed  heroes,  and  the  wolf  Fenris  were  to  prevail 
It  is  merely  requisite  for  our  purpose  to  against  the  .,®slr,  though  themselves 
say  that  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  mysteri  were,  in  turn,  to  perish  also,  and  after 
ous  in  their  unapproachableness,  and  in  this  twilight  of  the  gods  the  world  was 
their  motions,  and  the  undoubted  influ-  to  be  renewed  under  the  sway  of  the  Ali¬ 
enee  of  the  apparently  largest  two  on  the  Father. 

condition  of  the  parent  earth,  became  Nearly  every  thing  in  the  mythologies 
chief  objects  of  adoration.  The  prolific  was  a  corruption,  or  a  distortion,  or  shadow 
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of  some  primeval  revelation  or  relicrious 
ceremonial,  or  commandment  solemnly 
given. 

Tlie  dread  inhabitants  of  Jotnnheim, 
though  inferior  to  Odin  and  his  family  in 
Asgard,  were  an  enduring  trouble  to  them, 
e.specially  as  they  were  aware  of  the 
dreadful  strife  w’hen  the  horrible  twilight 
was  to  come.  Tliis  liad  a  parallel  in  the 
Grecian  mythology.  The  Titans,  though 
subdued  and  bound,  could  not  be  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  Prometheus,  suffering  tor¬ 
tures  on  his  rock,  was  less  in  awe  of 
Zeus  than  Zens  was  of  him.  These  views, 
both  (irecian  and  Scandinavian,  were  the 
remains  of  early  traditions  of  truths 
debased  and  disfigured.  The  powers  of 
evil  were  permitted  to  exert  their  forces 
to  contravene  the  designs  of  Providence  in 
reference  to  the  human  race.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  world  their  b.alefnl  energies 
will  be  exerted  with  their  fullest  force, 
bnt  to  be  finally  crushed  ;  and  then  God’s 
kingdom  will  indeed  come,  and  all,  ex¬ 
cept  the  thoroughly  reprobate,  will  have 
no  will  but  his. 

Ktherealixed  beings  as  they  were,  the 
go<is  might  perhaps  be  happy  in  Olympus 
feasting  on  their  nectar  and  ambrosia ; 
but  for  their  owm  meager,  shivering 
shades,  once  this  life  was  past,  they  ex¬ 
pected  but  a  chill,  comfortless  existence. 
A  long  life  on  the  warm,  geni.al  bosom 
of  mother  Earth  formed  their  most 
cherished  wish,  and  the  spiritual  beings 
that  ruled  the  air,  the  earth,  and  hades 
were  invoked  and  questioned  as  to  the 
future  earthly  weal  and  woe  of  the  con- 
suiters. 

What  a  disheartening  picture  is  given 
in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey  of 
the  existence  after  death,  and  of  the 
gloomy  rites  performed  by  Odysseus  in 
order  to  know  his  own  future  fortunes. 
He  leaves  the  alKxie  of  the  goddess  Circe, 
who  can  do  nothing  better  than  direct 
him  to  sail  to  the  confines  of  Orcus,  situ¬ 
ate  on  the  outer  rim  of  the  earth-encir¬ 
cling  ocean  stream,  and  consult  the  shade 
of  the  blind  seer  Tiresias.  He  arrives  at 
the  gloomy  beach  that  never  basked  in 
the  warm  light  of  the  sun,  scoops  an  ell- 
wide  trench,  pours  into  it  milk,  honey, 
water,  wine,  and  meal,  and  last,  the  blood 
of  the  black  ewe  and  mm  given  him  by 
the  enchantress.  No  sooner  has  the  blow! 
been  ponred  in  than  the  poor  specters  of 
the  ,  mighty  dea<l — hungry  and  wan — 
crowd  round  the  pit  to  drink  the  blood. 


The  sage  warrior’s  heart  aches  when  the 
shade  of  his  revered  mother  presses  for¬ 
ward,  impelle<l  by  hunger,  and  all  igno¬ 
rant  and  regardless  of  the  presence  of  her 
unhappy  son.  Oh,  stern  destiny!  he 
knows  her  well  enough,  but  is  forced  to 
keep  her  off  at  the  sword’s  point  till  Tirc- 
.sias  has  satisfied  his  thirst  in  the  s.acrificial 
gore.  Then,  after  learning  the  destiny  of 
his  house,  he  may  permit  the  poor  mater¬ 
nal  shade  to  come  and  satisfy  her  unnat¬ 
ural  appetite. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  earliest  ac- 
cotint  of  a  necromantic  rite,  which  was 
not,  how’ever,  practicable  in  ordinary 
cases.  If  the  body  had  not  obtained 
sepulchral  rites,  the  poor,  shivering  sonl 
cotild  not  cross  the  Styx,  and  perhaps  it 
might  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  to 
appall  some  late  relative  by  its  ghastly 
presence,  exhort  him  to  collect  its  mortal 
relics,  burn  them,  move  three  times  round 
the  pyre,  and  pronounce  the  farewell 
charm  w'hich  privileged  the  poor  shade 
to  cross  in  Charon’s  cranky  cockle-shell, 
and  enjoy  the  sad  comforts  of  Elysium. 
Once  there,  the  shade  was  deaf  to  the 
voices  of  all  mortal  charmers,*  and  the 
curious  inquirer  into  futurity  cither  con¬ 
sulted  an  oracle,  or  employed  the  legal 
trafficker  in  omens,  or  made  solemn  per¬ 
quisitions  to  the  evil  or  good  genius  who 
was  born  at  the  same  moment,  and  would 
at  the  same  moment  perish  with  him. 
The  system  of  paganism,  being  based  in 
error,  could  not  be  expected  to  be  con¬ 
sistent.  Whatever  the  Grecian  poets 
might  think  concerning  the  state  of  the 
separated  souls,  their  Roman  brethren 
would  persist  in  considering  the  spirits  of 
the  go(^  as  taking  interests  in  the  weal  of 
their  native  cities  or  their  own  surviving 
families.  They  hovered  unseen  near  the 
family  hearths,  and  were  believed  to 
dwell  in  the  little  images,  the  Lares, 
which  w’ere  placed  near  the  kitchen  tires. 
These  loved  and  reverenced  little  images 
resembled  monkeys  rather  than  men. 
They  were  appropriately  clad  in  the  skins 
of  the  dog,  the  faithful  house  guard,  and 
their  festivals  were  held  in  the  genial 


•  There  were  exceptions,  however,  to  this  gen- 
ersl  rule.  Some  terrible  adepts  in  magic  incanta¬ 
tions  were  evrn  powerful  enough  to  draw  down  dread 
Hecate  from  her  sphere ;  nay,  the  Dii  Uiyores  them¬ 
selves  were  obnoxious  to  their  hellish  cliarms.  In 
the  Hindoo  mytholosry  such  po«'er  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  severe  penances.  Witness  bouihcy’s 
Kthawa. 
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month  sacred  to  Maia.  The  souls  of  I 
wicked  men,  the  Larvie  or  Lemures,  ein-  j 
ployed  themselves  on  the  other  hand  in  | 
working  evil  to  their  survivors,  whose  lot 
they  envied.  They  received  a  kind  of 
worship,  arising  from  fear.  They  were 
bepoiignt  not  to  work  harm  to  the  house 
nor  its  inmates,  but  to  be  their  defense 
against  stranger  beings  of  their  class. 
Tlie  homage  paid  to  them  had  thus  a 
Fetish  character.  Frightful  little  idols 
were  made  to  propitiate  them,  and  prob¬ 
ably  to  frighten  away  strange  Larvie. 
Teraphim*  of  this  class  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  under  entrances  to  buildings  at  Nine¬ 
veh.  Some  have  thought  that  the  little 
idols  carried  away  by  Rachael  were  of 
this  frightful  character.  We  incline  rath¬ 
er  to  suppose  them  to  belong  to  the  class 
of  the  benevolent  and  protecting  Lares.t 
As  all  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
priests  and  philosophers  of  heathen  times  | 
— and  in  which  the  generality  of  men  did 
not  sh.are — was  properly  magic,  the  name 
was  not  connected  with  any  idea  of  evil. 
It  M’as  the  abuse  of  this  knowledge,  sneh 
as  causing,  by  iiu'antations,  gods  or  demi¬ 
gods,  or  souls  of  departed  men  to  appear, 
and  do  for  the  theurgist  something  evil, 
and  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ; 
this  was  what  was  odious,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  goetia,  and  which  was 
continued  under  the  Christian  dispensa¬ 
tion  by  the  title  of  “  sorcery.” 

In  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  in  those  ' 
raised  to  Apollo,  Esculapius,  and  others, ' 
were  dormitories  devoted  to  the  conven- 1 
ience  of  patients,  who,  previous  to  a  near  I 
approach  to  the  divinity,  were  required  1 
to  abstain  for  some  short  time  from  food,  I 
for  a  longer  period  from  wine,  to  drink  j 
water,  to  bathe,  to  be  fumigated,  to  be  | 
rubbed  well,  and  in  fact  to  observe  a  reg-  j 
imen  similar  to  what  a  skillful  physician  ' 
of  modem  times  would  recommend.  The  ' 
sick  man  was  put  to  rest  (generally  on  1 
the  skin  of  a  black  ram)X  where  no  I 

- - j 

*  Bepheh — one  who  relaxes  with  fear,  or  strikes  i 
with  terror.  | 

f  In  Russian  cottages  were  to  be  seen  not  long  I 
■inoe  the  tutelar  Obroaa.  In  an  islet  off  one  of  the  | 
British  isles,  an  nnshapelr  stone  is,  or  was  some 
time  ago  propitiated  with  libations,  so  that  he  might 
send  some  good  shipwrecks. 

I  When  the  highland  diief  wished  his  seer  to 
bring  him  information  from  the  world  of  spirits,  he 
caused  him  to  take  bis  unhallowed  rest  on  the  hide  of 
a  newly-slain  bull,  and  within  hearing  of  a  cataract 
The  rite  was  in  force  when  Herodotus  was  collect¬ 
ing  materials  for  his  history,  a  black  sheep-skin  being 
the  bed-sheet  in  the  earlier  period. 


glimpse  of  heaven’s  light  could  penetrate, 
and  where  no  sound  from  the  outer  world 
could  be  heard.  Next  day  he  was  ques¬ 
tioned  by  the  priests  as  to  how  the  night 
had  pMsed ;  and  in  most  cases  he  ha<l  a 
vision  of  the  god  to  communicate.  The 
heavenly  visitor  had  ap{>eared  in  such  or 
such  a  guise,  and  had  prescribed  such  and 
such  remedies.  These  remedies,  mostly 
extracted  from  herbs,  and  generally 
accompanied  with  superstitious  circum¬ 
stances  and  charms,  were  resorted  to  with 
a  most  unhesitating  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  invalid.  The  cures  were  numerous, 
and  the  f  lilures  but  few.  Access  to  the 
adytum  of  the  god  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  approach  the  apartment  of  high 
priest  or  priestess,  ana  all  the  active 
agencies  of  the  secret  machinery  of  the 
establishment  were  religiously  kept  a 
mystery  to  the  profane.*  itence  the 
mana^ment  of  the  sick  worshipers  can 
only  be  gues'«ed  at.  One  of  these  two 
theories  may  be  rationally  adopted.  The 
priest,  w'ell  acquainted  with  the  science 
of  optics,  and  the  other  divisions  of  natural 
philosophy,  as  well  as  the  skillful  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  sick,  would  iind  it  a  matter 
of  little  difficulty  to  present  to  the  patient 
under  the  influence  of  a  narcotic,  amid 
fumigations  and  sweet  music,  a  personifi¬ 
cation  of  the  deity  of  the  temple,  and 
make  him  listen  entranced  to  the  words 
of  wisdom,  and  the  health-imparting  or¬ 
acles  proceeding  from  his  sacred  lips. 

ITieory  number  two  supposes  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  animal  magnetism. 

After  the  skillful  preparation  of  the 
patient  already  described,  and  while  his 
faith  w’as  strong,  and  his  expectation  of 
seeing  glorious  sights  was  eager  and  in¬ 
tense,  and  while  his  senses  of  smelling 
and  hearing  were  entranced,  he  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  process  of  animal  magnetism. 
Then,  while  gifted  with  clairv’oyance,  and 
his  attention  powerfully  directed  to  this 
or  that  matter  connected  with  his  com¬ 
plaint,  he  gave  utterance  to  the  names  or 
descriptions  of  the  medicines  on  which  de¬ 
pended  his  cure.  Of  course,  when  the 
wise  priests  lighted  on  a  happily-condi¬ 
tioned  subject,  they  did  not  neglect  to 
direct  his  regards  to  scenes  and  events 
I  about  which  they  required  some  definite 
[  information.  If  the  passive  instrument 
j  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  priests 


Pro  PuHutn — before  or  outside  the  temple. 
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retained  any  memory  of  his  ex|)erii‘nce 
next  morning,  he  of  course  pave  credit  to 
the  got!  for  the  fancied  visions  or  eostacies. 
His  cure  folio w'cd.  Isis,  or  Horns,  or 
C’eres,  or  A|>ollo,  was  powerful  and  pro- : 
pitious ;  the  priests  were  their  wise  and 
oenevolent  ministers  and  favorites,*  and 
greater  hister  and  glory  were  shed  on  the  I 
fane  in  which  these  wonders  occurred.  ! 

At  Delphi,  where  a  priestess  was  the 
medium  through  whom  Apollo  gave  coun-  ■ 
sols  and  uttere<l  prophecies,  she  was  (jues- 
tioned  by  her  managers  while  her  brain 
was  excited  by  intoxicating  fumes.  She 
needed  to  lead  a  mortifie<l  and  chaste  life, 
otherwise  excitement  produced  death.  The 
priests  made  a  happy  selection,  when 
choosing  their  instrument,  among  maids 
of  a  delicate  organization,  and  fine-strung 
or  partly  diseased  nervous  system.  She 
M’as  never  seen  by  any  of  the  numerous 
worshi{M>rs  that  thronged  to  the  tem]>Ie 
for  insight  into  their  future  lives  or  relief 
from  their  prt‘sent  maladies.  She  was 
carefully  bathed,  rubbed,  anointed,  fumi¬ 
gated,  and,  in  all  respects,  treated  as  the 
unsound  suppliants  who  came  to  be  healed 
at  this  or  that  temple. 

Among  the  answers  given  at  Delphi 
are  two  remarkable  ones,  both  returned  to 
Cra*sus,  the  rich  King  of  Lydia.  He  di¬ 
rected  his  ambassadors  to  inquire  of  the 
oracle  on  the  hundredth  day  after  their  de- 
j»arture,  and  at  a  certain  hour  of  that  day, 
how  he  (Croesus)  was  emjdoyed  at  the 
moment.  The  priests  having  their  un¬ 
happy  Pythia  composed  in  the  magnetic 
trance  at  the  moment,  directed  her  from 
headland  to  headland  ;  and,  having  landed 
her  on  the  Asian  coast,  spirited  her  on  to 
the  Palace  of  Sardis.  What  is  the  rich 
monarch  of  Lydia  doing  at  this  moment  ? 
cried  they  ;  and  an  answer  came  in  Greek 
hexametei-s : 

See,  I  number  the  sands ;  the  distances  know 
I  of  ocean ; 

Hear  even  the  dumb ;  comprehend,  too,  the 
thoughts  of  the  silent. 

Now  perceive  I  an  odor — an  odor  it  seemeth 
of  lamb's  flesh. 

As  boiling — as  I)oiling  in  bronze — and  mixed 
with  the  flesh  of  a  tortoise. 

Brass  is  l)eneath,  and  with  brass  is  this  cov¬ 
ered  all  over.”  *  ^ 

And,  indeed,  just  then  Creesus  w'as 
seething  a  lamb  and  tortoise  in  a  brazen 
pot  covered  with  a  brazen  lid. 

•  Ennenumr's  History  of  Magic,  translated  by 
IVilllam  Ilowitt. 


The  other  question  was — whether  the 
king’s  son,  then  dumb,  would  ever  enjoy 
the  faculty  of  speech,  and  this  was  the  an¬ 
swer  : 

“  Lydian,  foolish  of  heart,  although  a  poten¬ 
tate  mighty, 

Lung  not  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  son  in  thy 
palace. 

Twill  bring  thee  no  good ;  for  know,  his 
mouth  he  will  open. 

Of  all  days,  on  the  one  most  unlucky.” 

Crmsus,  on  the  point  of  being  slain  in 
his  last  battle  with  Cyrus,  w’as  preserved 
by  his  hitherto  dumb  son  crying  out  to  the 
Persian  soldier :  “  Man,  do  not  kill  Croe¬ 
sus  !” 

One  of  three  sup{)ositions  must  be  made 
in  relation  to  these  answ'ers : 

1st.  Herodotus  has  related  the  things 
which  were  not. 

2d.  The  Pythia  was  in  the  magnetic 
sleep  when  she  was  asked  the  questions, 
saw  the  events,  and  gave  true  answers. 

3d.  The  Devil  had  a  certain  knowledge 
of  what  was  passing  where  he  was  not 
personally  present,  and  a  limited  know¬ 
ledge  of  future  events,  and  was  thus  able 
to  keep  up  the  delusions  of  mythology. 

Old  fa.Hhioned  Christians,  who  consider 
it  safest  to  look  on  the  natural  sense  as 
the  rule,  and  the  non-natural  as  the  excep¬ 
tion,  when  studying  the  historic  portions 
of  Scripture,  will,  if  they  tnist  to  the 
good  old  Geoffrey  Keating,  of  Halicarnas¬ 
sus,  adopt  at  once  our  third  hypothesis. 
German  rationalists  and  their  English  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  all  who  put  faith  in  Mesmer’s 
buckets  and  brass  rods,  and  ignore  the 
personality  of  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  are 
certain  that  the  demoniacs  of  Judea  w’ere 
only  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  will  favor  the 
second  supposition. 

We  have  now  seen  magi  and  priests 
using  such  lights  as  were  vouchsafed  to 
i  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  kings  and  pa- 
!  trons,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick ; 

}  but,  besides  these  reverently  disposed 
;  sages,  there  were  others  of  more  or  less 
'  proficiency  in  the  learning  of  the  time  who 
I  W’ere  strongly  acted  on  by  a  desire  to 
pierce  deeper  into  the  secrets  of  nature, 
so  as  to  procure  a  long  enjoyment  of  this 
!  w’orld’s  goods,  as  they  looked  but  to  a  joy- 
I  less  after-life.  These  bec.ame  incessant  in 
I  sacrificing  to,  and  otherwise  propitiating, 

I  the  mysterious  Hecate,  the  powers  that 
'  ruled  Hades,  and  the  elements  of  the 
I  earth,  the  fire,  and  the  air,  that  they  might 
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be  admitted  to  comratinication  with  those  j 
subtle  and  powerful  beinEjs  from  whom  ' 
they  were  separated  by  their  envelope  of  j 
earth.  The  means  used  were  travesties  of  j 
the  forms  in  which  adoration  had  been 
paid  from  the  beginning  to  the  Supreme 
Being — incantations  in  mystic  numbers  in¬ 
stead  of  prayers,  and  sacrifices  chiefly  of 
unclean  animals,  and  offerings  of  various 
substances  always  looked  on  with  disgust 
as  connected  with  the  decay  of  our  mortal 
frames. 

All  that  may  be  fairly  looked  on  as  su¬ 
perstitious  practices  among  Christians,  all 
oelief  in  fairies  and  ghosts,  are  relics  of 
paganism,  which,  despite  the  zeal  and  I 
teaching  of  the  early  missionaries,  remain- ' 
ed  fixed  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  | 
partly  converted.  Some  pagan  ideas  re¬ 
mained  the  objects  of  lingering  attachment 
and  reverence,  others  of  fear  and  dislike. 
The  great  shaggy  satyr.  Pan— concerning 
whom  the  awful  voice  was  heard  by  the 
coast-dwellers  of  the  central  sea:  “The 
great  god  Pan  is  dead’’ — lost  his  prestige,  j 
and  became  the  hoofed  and  horned  devil 
of  medieval  story  and  legend.  The  Lares 
and  Lemures  began  to  feel  their  identities 
and  dispositions  blending  and  getting  con¬ 
fused  ;  and  at  last  the  brownie  or  goblin, 
drudging  lubber-fiend,  lurikawn  or  pooka,  ' 
was  the  result — nearly  as  well  disposed  as 
the  Lar  to  the  happiness  of  the  family  in 
which  he  was  domesticated,  but  retaining 
something  of  the  malignity  of  the  Larva, 
and  taking  delight  in  whimsical  and  ludi¬ 
crous  annoyance,  inflicted  on  lazy  man  or 
maid-servant.  He  still  was  grateful  for 
food,  but  bis  reason  for  decamping  from  any 
house  where  new  clothes  were  laid  in  his 
way,  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  sat¬ 
isfactorily  accounted  for.  The  old  famil¬ 
iar  was  only  provided  with  a  dog-skin 
dressing-gown,  so  that  for  want  of  a  suit 
of  ceremony  he  could  not  go  out  to  even¬ 
ing  parties,  however  willing  he  might  be. 
Perhaps,  had  the  Latian  or  Veian,  or  Tus¬ 
can  Lar,  been  gladdened  with  the  sight  of 
a  good  surtout,  the  temptation  would 
have  been  above  bis  strength,  and  his 
comfortable  berth  by  door  or  hob  of  Pene¬ 
tralia  would  have  known  him  no  more. 

The  spirit  of  prophecy  made  the  soul  of 
the  chaste  priestess  of  Delphi  his  favorite 
resting-plaM ;  but,  when  the  oracle  be¬ 
came  dumb,  the  genius — now  a  lying,  and 
perwrse,  and  ill-informed  one — selected 
for  abode  the  breast  of  a  woman,  young 
or  old,  who,  for  the  gift,  had  bartered  her 


salvation  with  the  Evil  One.  It  fared 
somewhat  better  with  the  fauns  and  the 
female  genii  of  the  hills,  the  forests,  the 
lakes,  and  the  rivers.  These  became  fai¬ 
ries,  more  or  less  kindly  disposed  to  man  ; 
and  the  worst  that  hap[>ened  to  the  fauns 
was  their  transformation  to  pookas,  tir- 
darrigs,  and  lurikeens. 

In  the  heathen  dispensation,  Zeus,  Ares, 
Poseidon,  and  Orcus  contract  morganatic 
marriages  with  mortal  women ;  and  some 
favored  mortals,  such  as  Anchises,  Endy- 
mion,Tithonu8,and  Numa  Pompilius,  found 
favor  in  eyes  of  goddess,  nymph  of  stream 
or  sea.  Oread  of  the  hill,  or  Hamadryad  of 
the  wood.  Those  good  times  having  come 
to  an  end,  Michael  Scott  is  found  dwelling 
with  the  fairy  queen  in  her  kingdom ;  the 
handsome  fisherman  sitting  by  the  side  of 
the  northern  fiord  is  enticed  by  the  mer¬ 
maid  to  descend  to  the  meads  and  bowers 
at  the  bottom  of  the  green  waves ;  Ossian 
j  follows  a  goldeil-haired  maiden  through 
j  the  sun-lighted  waves  till  thev  reach  Tir- 
I  na-n-Oge,  land  of  youthful  delight,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic;  and  the  founder 
of  the  house  of  O’Sullivan  Mhor  is  equally 
fortunate.  Women,  neglecting  the  sacred 
Christian  rites,  are  carried  into  fairy  hills, 
and  recognized  after  many  years  by  old 
'  neighbors,  who,  belated  and  slightly 
affected  by  “  mountain  dew,”  have  en¬ 
tered  an  enchanted  rath,  lighted  up 
brighter  than  the  day,  and  filled  with 
beautiful  men  and  women  with  rich 
dresses,  such  as  he  never  before  saw, 
and  probably  will  never  see  again. 

But  the  representatives  of  the  Celtic  or 
Gothic  superstition  have  received  damage 
from  their  remote  ancestors.  The  grace¬ 
ful  fairy,  dressed  in  red  and  green,  skim¬ 
ming  over  a  Kerry  meadow'  by  moonlight, 
or  the  Neck,  sitting  by  Scandinavian  lake, 
and  playing  on  his  harp,  is  equally  doubt¬ 
ful  of  future  happiness,  when  their  present 
home  shall  “  wither  like  a  parched  scroll.” 
If  priest  or  peasant  tell  the  anxiously  in- 
!  quiring  Neck  that  he  will  be  saved  through 
the  Savior’s  merits  and  goodness,  then 
will  he  joyfully  dance  on  the  smootli  lake 
to  the  sound  of  his  harp  ;  but  if  a  harsh 
answer  is  made,  he  utters  a  shriek,  and 
dives  to  thiyvater’s  deepest  recess.  These 
parallels  might  l>e  extended  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  a  volume  ;  so  we  give  them  up  in 
j  despair. 

:  In  adverting  to  the  successors  of  the 

magicians,  w’hite  and  black,  of  ancient 
1  times,  w’e  must  necessarily  refer  to  that 
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repository  of  recondite  knowledge,  the  were  not  spirits  in  the  common  accepta- 
Cabbai.a.  The  root  of  the  word  is  kibbel,  tion  of  the  woi*d,  but  rather  the  quiutes- 
to  receive,  which  had  reference  to  the  sence  of  the  several  elements,  refined  and 
supposed  lofty  learning  acquired  by  Moses,  condensed,  and  differing  from  each  other 
while  on  the  Mount,  and  which  he  after-  much  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
wards  communicated  to  Joshua.  This  grosser  particles  from  which  they  were 
w'as  orally  handed  down  to  succeeding  sublimated.  These  were  the  nymphs,  the 
scholars,  and  passed  in  time  to  Christian  sylphs,  the  salamanders,  and  the  gnomes, 
adepts,  whom  the  later  Jewish  sages  ad-  their  respective  charges  being  the  w'uters, 
mitted  to  their  confidence  in  the  spirit  of  the  air,  the  fire,  and  the  earth.  There 
freemasonry,  liy  degrees,  those  secret  were  male  and  female  spirits,  even  as  the 
communications,  in  which  the  hidden  do-  human  race  consisted  of  men  and  worHen  ; 
signs  of  Providence,  and  all  the  mystic  re-  and  if  our  first  parents  had  consulted  the 
lations  of  spirit  and  matter  were  revealed,  well-being  of  themselves  and  their  pos- 
were  intrusted  to  ink  and  parchment,  terity,  Eve  would  have  wedded  one  of 
The  adepts  began  to  feel  less  interest  in  these  pure  and  powerful  beings,  and  Adam 
the  vast  scheme  of  creation  than  in  their  another.  Then,  instead  of  the  sickly, 
own  supposed  relations  with  the  lower  in-  weak,  and  wicked  race  that  now  encumbers 
visible  beings  among  whom  they  lived;  the  earth,  there  would  flourish,  during  the 
and  at  last  the  studies  of  the  sages  seemed  time  allotted  for  its  endurance,  a  noble 
confined  to  the  means  for  obliging  the  race  of  intellectual,  powerful,  and  glorious 
elementary  spirits  to  appear  and  reveal  Ixiings,  exempt  from  the  yoke  of  passion 
their  knowledge.  and  appetite,  and  enriched  with  a  profound 

Has  any  reader  of  the  Universiftj  not  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  nature, 
yet  perused  the  llajte  of  the  Jjock^  that  the  mystical  relations  of  the  other  heaven- 
gem  of  ethereal  poesy  ?  Without  paus-  ly  bodies  with  ours,  and  the  duties  of  all 
ing  for  answer,  we  beg  to  remind  him  that  creature^  to  the  Creator, 
the  poet,  in  dedicating  the  work  to  Mrs.  “  This  desirable  state  of  things,  how- 
Arabella  Fermor,  the  beautiful  heroine  of  ever,  was  not  to  be.  Our  first  parents 
the  piece,  refers  her  to  certain  memoirs  of  foolishly  (and  even  wickedly,  according 
Le  Comte  de  Gabalis  for  illustration  of  to  the  Cabbalistic  philosophy,  of  which 
the  spiritual  machinery  of  the  fable,  lie  Count  Gabalis  was  a  high  professor)  pre- 
tells  her  thal  many  ladies  had  rend  the  fcrred  each  other  for  life  companions,  and 
book  on  the  supposition  of  its  l)eing  a  we,  their  unhappy  offspring,  are  enduring 
romance,  but  says  nothing  as  to  the  the  bitter  consequences  of  their  folly, 
author’s  name  or  station.  The  witty  and  “Xoah  was  wiser  in  his  generation 
learned  writer  was  the  Abbe  de  Villars,  than  Adam,  lleing  actuated  by  the  most 
of  the  Montfaucon  family,  and  near  relative  lofty  motives,  he  and  his  wife,  Vtata^ 
of  the  learned  Pere  de  Montfaucon,  Bene-  agreed  to  live  apart,  and  select  new  part- 
diotin.  He  was  assassinated  on  the  road  ners  from  the  elementary  genii.  She 
from  Paris  to  Lyons  in  1675,  by  a  relative  selected  the  Salamander,  Oromasis,  for  her 
of  his  own.  new  lord  and  master,  and  fbeir  children 

The  Count  of  (Jabali/t,  a  profound  were  the  renowned  Zoroaster  (otherwise 
Rosicrucian,  pays  a  visit  to  the  represent-  Japhet)  and  Egeria,  the  beloved  of  Numa 
ative  of  the  author,  a  young  gentleman  in  after  times.  Sambethe,  a  wise  daughter 
with  a  penchant  for  occult  studies,  and  of  Noe,  had  the  same  good-fortune.  It  is 
reveals  the  mysteries  of  his  peculiar  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  that  the 
science  to  his  half-inci*edulous  listener,  sybils  had  the  blood  (tc/ior,  we  meant  to 
The  disciple,  taking  the  master’s  hypothe-  say)  of  the  sylphs  in  their  arteries.  Ham 
ses  as  certain,  deduces  preposterous  con-  did  not  approve  of  this  conduct  of  his 
elusions  from  them,  but  is  not  able  to  parents,  nor  of  the  similar  one  of  his  bro- 
shake  the  count’s  confidence  in  the  sound-  thers  and  their  partners.  He  was  a  man 
ness  of  his  sptem,  of  which  the  following*  of  low  propensities,  and  preferred  his 
meager  outline  is  presented  :  earthly  wife  to  sylph,  ondine,  gnome,  or 

“At  the  creation,  beings  of  a  refined  salamander,  and  see  the  result  in  the 
and  subtle  essence  were  created  to  watch  inferior  African  race,  their  posterity.  The 
over  the  four  elements,  and  keep  the  vestal  virgins  were  instituted  in  honor  of 
machinery  of  our  terrestrial  orb  in  the  her  mother  by  Egeria,  .and  Zoroaster  shed 
most  pleasing  and  useful  order.  They  his  lights  on  Persia  and  other  countries  of 
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Asia.  The  noble  race  (Ham’s  posterity  ;  immortality,  was  the  fewness  of  the  large- 
excepted)  that  so  rapidly  peopled  the  minded  philosophers  of  the  occult  science, 
world  after  the  flood,  owed  their  personal  who  alone  were  calculated  to  render  them 
greatness  and  the  stupen<lou8  works  they  ;  happy.  The  following  great  fact  jars  a 
were  able  to  execute  (still  an  enigma  to  \  little  in  principle  with  what  has  been  ex- 
the  little  people  of  later  times)  to  the  ;  plained,  Wt  te«  are  not  to  blame, 
wisdom  of  Noah  and  Vesta’s  selection  of,  “During  the  period  from  the  days  of 
partners.*"  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Noe  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christ- 
grand  feature  of  Manich^eism,  the  denounc-  ian  era,  and  in  the  rampant  days  of  Pa- 
ing  of  matrimony,  as  being  of  the  Evil  <  ganism,  the  elemental  spirits  wished  to 
Principle  or  Arimanes,  should  have  taken  ;  furnish  to  man  these  helps,  which  an 
its  rise  in  the  favored  country  of  the  son  |  outraged  Providence  seemed  indisposed 
of  the  Salamander,  Oromasis.  |  to  afford.  So  fine  weather  was  sent,  and 

“  One  little  inconvenience  attending  the  prophecies  were  uttered  by  various  oracles, 
condition  of  our  Rosicrucian  essences,  was  |  the  foreseeing  power  of  each  being  an  in- 
their  being  subject  to  annihilation  after  i  dividual  of  one  of  the  four  orders, 
longer  or  shorter  periods  of  existence,  j  “  As  in  most  cases  the  human  media 
However,  there  was  not  w’aniing  balm  in  j  of  old  prophecies  were  of  the  gentle  sex, 
Gilead.  As  soon  as  marriage-rites  were  they  must  have  got  their  inspiration  from 
solemnized  between  mortal  and  sylph,  spiritual  beings  of  the  ungentle  ditto,  who 
that  moment  the  aerial  bride  or  bride-  imparted  their  knowledge  of  futurity  to 
groom  bec,ame  immortal.  So  the  tutelary  their  mortal  spouses  in  return  for  the  great 

spirits  of  fire,  air,  and  water  were  well  boon  of  immortality  received  through 

disposed  to  these  profitable  and  pleasing  them.  Gnome,  nymph,  salamamler,  or 
alliances  with  the  adepts  of  the  Cabbalis-  sylph,  partaking  in  no  degree  whatever  of 
tic  science.  The  devils,  notwithstanding  the  malevolent  nature  of  the  demons, 
the  prevalent  belief  concerning  their  state,  thought — good  easy  spirits  ! — that  they 
were  strictly  confined  within  the  glowing  were  doing  great  good  by  imparting  their 
center  of  the  earth,  and  unable  to  look  knowledge  offuture  and  distant  occur  I'ences 

abroad  on  our  fair  world,  or  induce  man  to  their  favorites ;  but  see  how  the  best 

or  W'oman  to  displease  the  Creator.  The  things  mavbe  abused  bv  mortal  folly  and 
gnomes — the  spirits  of  the  earth — produc-  demon  wickedness,  't'he  devils  finding 
ed  by  the  selection  and  etherization  of  its  man  abandoned  to  his  own  dc^'ices,  and  no 
finest  particles,  residing  in  the  regions  powerA  looking  afler  his  lowly  condition 
next  to  the  demons’  habitation,  had  good  but  the  benevolent  beings  of  the  Cabbala, 
opportunity  of  witnessing  their  horrible  got  it  circulated  among  the  degenerate 
condition,  indefinitely  aggravated  by  the  sons  of  men,  that  the  priestess  who  sat  on 
idea  of  the  eternity  of  their  sufferings,  the  uncomfortable  tripod  at  Delphi  re- 
The  demons,  on  their  side,  improved  the  ceived  inspiration,  not  from  an  elemental 
occasion  by  representing  to  the  simple-  sprite,  but  from  a  deity,  who  deserved 
minded  gnomes,  that  if  they  formed  earth-  and  ought  to  receive  divine  honors  from 
ly  connection!  they  would  damned,  and  the  hands  and  lips  of  man.  Moreover, 
their  torments  lengthened  out  for  an  eter-  the  spirits,  the  refined  quintessences  and 
nity  of  eternities.  This  had  the  desire<i  the  guardians  of  the  elements  from  which 
effect.  Scarcely  a  gnome  would  consent  they  had  been  fonned,  were  not  merely 
to  be  united  to  the  finest  man  or  woman  to  be  cherished  and  honored,  but  adored 
bom,  (bear  in  mind  that  there  are  male  — yes,  adored  !*  Oh,  cunning  and  baneful 
and  female  gnomes,)  while  the  only  bar  fiends,  how  like  the  bees  of  Trebizond,’ 
that  prevent^  every  nymph,  sylph,  and  you  convert  the  finest  juice  extracted  from 
salamander  from  obtaining  the  boon  of  the  ffowers  of  creation  into  deadly  poison, 

• -  driving  the  souls  of  men  into  ma«lness. 

•  It  msy  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  text  .  - - - 

“  The  son«  of  God  saw  the  daufi'titers  of  men,”  etc.,  •  *  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  jarring  of  this  por- 
etc.,  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted,  led  to  the  tion  of  the  Cabbalii'tic  theory  upon  that  already 
adoption  of  these  absurdities  and  the  Manichean  enunciated  concerning  the  innocuous  and  oonfioed 
errors  among  the  professors  of  the  Cabbala.  A  condition  of  the  natires  of  Pandemonium.  But  if 
variety  inUt^uced  by  some  sage  makes  Namah,  any  theory-monger  whose  system  is  not  based  on 
wife  of  Noah,  to  have  been  beloved  by  the  spirit  God’s  Word  finds  fault,  we  will  be  at  the  troub'e  of 
Axael,  who  for  her  sake  voluntarily  renounced  his  obliging  him  to  pr4>duce  his  own.  The  vulgar 
high  privilege,  and  has  continued  an  outcast  to  the  theory  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  good  memory  to  a 
present  time.  I  liar  is  very  applicable  here. 
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“  It  might  be  naturally  supposed  that 
the  marriage  of  an  ondine  or  a  sylph  with 
a  son  of  Eve  would  be  attended  with  some 
joyful  ceremonial ;  such,  indeed,  was  the 
case.  The  sprites  on  ’these  occasions 
w’ould,  as  a  preparatory  exercise,  listen  to 
a  Prone  from  a  head  doctor  in  Cabbalis¬ 
tic  lore.  If  it  were  a  reluctant  gnome 
brought  at  last  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways, 
the  professor  would  hold  forth  on  the 
great  benefil  conferred  on  him  by  his 
union  with  a  daughter  of  earth,  all  that 
his  neighbors  of  the  burning  pit  could  say 
against  it  notwithstanding. 

“  Orpheus  was  the  first  of  mortal  mold 
who  held  forth  to  these  subtilize<l  beings  ; 
and  on  his  opening  speech  the  great 
gnome,  fktfnttiua,  abjured  annihilation  and  | 
celibacy,  and  took  a  mortal  bride.  These  [ 
meetings  have  since  borne  the  name  of  1 
the  wise  convert,  and  a  new  trait  of  the  j 
malice  of  the  devil  has  manifested  itself 
thereby.  We  do  not  hear  much  of  ‘  Witch¬ 
es’  Sabats,’  so  called,  till  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  they  existed  long 
before ;  and  the  Satanic  agents  took  care 
to  spread  abroad  that  instead  of  intellec¬ 
tual  and  mildly  joj’ful  reunions,  they  were 
meetings  held  by  repulsive  old  hags,  and 
shameless  young  women,  and  reprobate 
men,  all  presided  over  by  the  great  goat¬ 
ish-looking  wretch  himself,  who  ma<le  vil¬ 
lainous  music  for  them,  exhorted  them  to 
do  all  the  mischief  practicable  between 
that  and  the  next  meeting;  and  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  kiss  his  hand  or  mouth, 
obliged  each  man  or  w’oraan  to  bestow  his 
or  her  accolade  upon  a  less  honorable  por¬ 
tion  of  his  person.  Another  palpable  in¬ 
stance  of  the  devil’s  vain  glory,  and  his 
spite  against  gnomes  and  men  !  Knowing 
the  noble  and  lofty  position  to  be  attained 
by  man  when  united  in  brotherhood  to  the 
elemental  genii,  he  gets  his  faiUerera  on 
earth  to  throw  an  air  of  sordid  indecency, 
impiety,  and  horror  over  these  reunions, 
Goethe  and  other  poets  giving  their  aid, 
and  thus  deterred  men  from  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  so  beneficial  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity. 

“We  must  give  another  instance  or 
two  of  the  malicious  aspersions  thrown 
upon  the  descendants  of  th^  gnomes  and 
sylphs.  The  great  (impostor  according 
to  some)  ApollonNks  of  Tyana  understood 
the  language  of  birds ;  could  vanish  into 
thin  air  when  Domitian  wished  to  lay 
hands  on  him  ;  raised  a  dead  girl  to  life ; 
announced  in  an  assembly  in  Asia,  that  at 


the  same  moment  they  were  putting  a 
tyrant  to  death  in  Home ;  *  but  all  these 
great  deeds  of  his  are  imputed  to  the  devil 
instead  of  the  ondine  or  salamander,  to 
whom  he  was  tied  in  Hymen’s  chain.  An 
English  princess  bears  the  sage  Merlin  to 
a  Spirit-husband,  and  the  world,  instigated 
by  the  evil  one,  denounces  her  as  an  un¬ 
chaste  woman.  Yea,  many  will  contend 
that  the  fay  or  genius,  Melusina,  is  not 
the  ancestress  of  the  noble  house  of  Lu- 
signan,  in  Poitiers. 

“  If  any  ambitious  and  inquisitive  read¬ 
er  is  induced  to  seek  the  acquaintance  of 
these  wise,  beautiful,  and  benevolent  be¬ 
ings,  and  is  anxious  to  know  the  mode  of 
opening  a  communication  with  them,  let 
him  restrain  his  impatience  a  little.  The 
learned  Comte  de  Gabalis  offered  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  disciple  to  an  assembly  whom  be 
was  going  to  address  in  public ;  this  was 
to  be  on  the  next  interview  between  dis¬ 
ciple  and  sage  ;  but  if* it  took  place,  the 
Abl>e  has  left  presentation  and  a<’(}uaint- 
ance  unrecorded.  There  is  a  supposition 
that  the  Teraphim  carried  oft’  from  Laban 
were  used  by  him  for  obtaining  interviews 
with  the  sprites,  and  therefore  his  concern 
at  being  robbed  of  them  was  so  great. 
Micheas,  in  the  Book  of  J  udges,  also  bit¬ 
terly  lamented  his  idols,  prol^bly  for  the 
same  reason.  The  only  hope  we  can  hold 
out  to  our  presumptuous  friends  lies  in  a 
search  after  these  idols  or  Teraphim. 

“  The  mystics  of  the  middle  ages  cher¬ 
ished  tutelar  genii,  as  well  as  these  beings 
just  enlarged  on.  These  undertook  to 
warn  the  mortals  to  whom  they  were  at¬ 
tached  of  impending  danger,  to  point  out 
the  right  line  of  conduct  in  doubtful  con¬ 
cerns,  and  to  be  of  as  much  use  to  him  in 
worldly  matters  as  his  guardian  angel  in 
the  atfairs  of  his  spiritual  ones.  Hence 
the  w’arnings  sent  in  dreams — the  sudden 
thoughts  that  enter  the  mind,  as  by  inspir¬ 
ation,  pointing  to  this  or  that  line  of  con¬ 
duct  or  action,  sure  to  lead  to  a  good  re¬ 
sult.  Those  w’ho  appear  bom  to  disap¬ 
pointments  and  misfortunes  are  naturally 
wayward,  and  negligent,  and  indocile  to 

*  This  Caglioatro  of  the  sneients  was  bom  in  Cap¬ 
padocia,  a  few  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ue 
was  a  Pythagorean,  and  renounced  wine,  women, 
meat,  and  fish,  at  least  in  appearance.  He  died  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  first  ceutury,  making  sure  to 
conceal  the  manner  of  it,  even  from  his  confidant, 
Damis.  This  honest  man  wrote  his  life,  which  waa 
aflerwards  enlarged  and  polished  into  a  romance  by 
Philos  tratus. 
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good  instruction  ;  hence  their  genii  at  last 
get  tired  of  their  charge,  and  leave  them 
to  the  ordinary  adverse  course  of  events. 
What  earthly  chance  would  all  the  non- 
beautiful  women  have  of  winning  desir¬ 
able  partners  in  life  were  they  not  aided 
by  their  genii,  who  communicate  a  charm 
to  their  tones  and  gestures,  infuse  an 
agreeability  of  manner  into  them,  and 
cause  their  homely  features  to  be  seen 
tlirough  an  enchanted  medium  ?  An  ex¬ 
ample  will  exhibit  the  proceedings  of 
these  good  genii  better  than  whole  pages 
of  essay. 

“  A  savant  of  Dijon,  contemporary  with 
Christina  of  Sweden  and  Descartes,  was 
annoyed  by  a-]>a6sage  in  tme  of  the  Greek 
poets  for  days,  lie  was  unable  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  sense ;  and,  at  last,  despairingly 
betook  himself  to  sleep.  In  a  dream  his 
genius  conducted  him  to  the  royal  library 
of  Stockholm.  lie  accurately  observed  the 
arrangement  of  tbe'shelves,  busts,  etc.,  and 
at  the  end,  opened  a  volume,  and  found, 
about  the  twenty-fourth  page,  a  passage  in 
Greek  which  completely  solved  his  diffi¬ 
culty.  Awaking,  he  struck  a  light,  wrote 
down  the  Hues  while  they  were  fresh  in 
his  memory,  and  on  rising  next  morning, 
he  found  the  solution  of  his  perplexity  on 
the  table.  He  questioned  by  letter  the 
philosopher,  I>e8carte8,  who  had  charge  of 
the  library  at  Stockholm  at  the  time,  and 
found  the  description  given  of  its  local 
features  to  correspond  exactly  with  the 
picture  presented  to  him  in  his  sleep.  A 
duplicate  of  the  very  scarce  volume,  which 
he  had,  up  to  the  date  of  his  dream,  never 
seen,  was  sent  to  him,  and  his  wonder  and 
perplexity  were  great.  Let  no  profession¬ 
al  mountebank  ascribe  this  wondeiful  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  his  darling  clairvoyance ;  the 
savant  had  no  professor  by  to  throw  him 
into  the  mesmeric  trance,  and  bid  him 
cherche. 

“  This  case  was  nearly  matched  by  what 
happened  to  a  councillor  of  the  French 
parliament,  to  whom  a  young  man  appear¬ 
ed  in  his  sleep,  and  uttered  a  few  words 
in  a  foreign  and  (to  him)  unknown  tongue. 
He  wrote  down  the  sounds  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  showed  the  paper  to  the  learn¬ 
ed  Mons.  de  Sommaise,  who  pronounced 
the  piece  to  be  a  Syriac  passage  written 
in  Roman  character,  and  the  purport  this  : 

‘  Go  out  of  thy  house ;  for  it  will  be  a 
heap  of  ruins  to-morrow  evening.’  The 
councillor  showed  himself  a  man  of  sense. 
He  removed  his  family  and  his  furniture  ; 


and  the  house,  when  it  fell,  caused  no  loss 
of  life  nor  valuable  furniture. 

These  and  otheib  wonderful  interfer¬ 
ences  of  genii  for  good  are  given  ou  the 
authority  of  an*  Irish  adept,  whom  his 
French  laudator  called  Magnarnara.  He 
made  no  difficulty  of  bringing  a  young  as¬ 
pirant  face  to  face  with  his  guardian 
genius.  In  an  obscure  apartment  he  drew 
a  circle  on  the  door,  and  a  square  within 
the  circle,  (Sir  E.  Bulwer  Litton  would 
have  preferred  a  pentagon,)  placed  a  mys¬ 
terious  name  of  the  Deity  at  each  angle  of 
the  figure,  and  the  powerful  name,  Agla^ 
in  the  center.  He  then  stripped  Uie  pos¬ 
tulant,  clapped  a  brimless  hat  on  his  head, 
and  a  winding  sheet  round  his  shoulders, 
made  him  so  stand  inside  the  square  that 
the  powerful  Agla  would  lie  between  his 
feet,  punctured  some  characters  on  his 
forehead,  and  wrote  certain  words  in  two 
small  circles  in  his  right  hand.  This  was 
all,  except  some  very  vigorous  prayers 
said  on  his  knees,  with  his  face  to  the  ris¬ 
ing  sun. 

“  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Comte 
de  Gabalis  forgot  to  summon,  or  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  summoning,  one  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  sprites  for  the  edification  of  his 
disciple;  but  the  Irish  sage,  after  gratify¬ 
ing  his  pupil  with  the  sight  of  his  genius, 
called  up  a  refractory  gnome,  to  whom  he 
read  an  unavailing  lecture  on  the  stifT-neck- 
edness  of  his  tribe  regarding  intermar¬ 
riages  with  mortals.  The  dress  of  cere¬ 
mony  was  the  same  as  on  the  visit  of  the 
genius — the  brimless  hat,  the  winding- 
sheet,  and  the  inscriptions,  and  fumigations, 
and  lustrations,  were  not  omitted.  The 
tyro  went  on  his  knees,  and  recited  a  cer¬ 
tain  formula,  with  his  face  to  the  east,  his 
eyes  having  previously  been  rubbed  with 
a  collyriura  used  by  Psel'us  *  when  invok¬ 
ing  spirits.  He  had  also  swallowed  some 
drops  of  a  concentrated  essence  of  pure 
eai-th.  The  gnome  prince  appeared,  small 
of  size,  but  finely  proportioned,  and  in  his 
reply  to  the  great  Magnarnara,  he  was  as 
little  complimentary  to  the  human  family 
as  the  king  of  lirobditignag  to  Lemuel 
Gulliver’s  fellow-men,  after  the  little  man 
had  endeavored  to  impress  his  gigantic 
majesty  with*the  goodness  and  power 
and  ability  of  European  human  nature  in 
the  reign  of  the  First  dfcorge.” 

Such  sages  as  the  imaginary  Count  of 


*  A  Greek  writer  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  Ducas. 
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Gabalis  and  ]SIr.  Magnamara  would,  of 
course,  shudder  at  being  obliged  to  seek 
aid  fr<»m  genius  or  elementary  sprite  in 
obtaining  any  gift  less  than  the  I^niversal 
Menstruum  or  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
and  this  chiefly  for  the  advantage  of  their 
fellow-men.  They  renounced  the  agency 
of  the  devil  and  his  imps  (in  theory)  as 
earnestly  as  ever  did  Miss  Miggs  “  pre- 
nounce  the  Pope  of  Babylon  and  all  his 
works  which  is  Pagan.”  The  contrast 
between  the  knowletlge-seeking,  disinter¬ 
ested  spirit  of  Ilosicrucianism,*  evident 
in  the  dreamy  theories  of  Cardan,  Agrip- 
pa,  Paracelsus,  Albertus  Magnus,  and 
others,  and  the  malignant,  disgusting,  and 
horrible  pnaclices  of  sorcery,  from  its  rise 
among  the  earliest  idolaters,  is  very  strik¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  surprising  that  those 
who  believed  every  portion  of  the  earth 
and  its  prcxlucts,  and  .all  the  powers  of 
nature,  t«)  lx;  represented  by  some  numen 
or  spiritu.al  influence,  should  endeavor  to 
propitiate  the  superior  essences,  and  sub¬ 
jugate  the  inferior  ones  to  their  will.  The 
moon,  so  mystical  in  its  motions  and 
changes,  its  apparent  waning  and  extinc 
tion,  and  renewal  of  being,  could  not  fail 
to  attract  the  deepest  attention  from 
every  tyro  in  the  study  of  occult  sciences. 
The  priests  boasted  the  possession  of 
occult  knowledge ;  they  had  their  neo¬ 
phytes,  and  impiously  parodied  in  their 
profane  ceremonies  the  primeval  modes 
of  offering  homage  to,  or  invoking  the 
Creator  of  the  world.  When  spiritual 
and  powerful  qualities  were  imputed  to 
matter,  or  those  influences  that  produce 
modifications  or  changes  therein,  it  was  but 
a  natural  sequence  thiit  the  heavenly 
agents,  the  angels,  should  become  the 
genii,  or  good  da*mons,f  or  intelligences, 
and  that  the  memory  of  the  evil  spirits 
should  keep  its  hold  on  the  popular  itn- 
agination,  and  their  essences  be  jwrpet- 
uated  in  those  malignant  beings  repre¬ 
sented  in  surviving  specimens  of  Etruscjin 
art,  in  the  Egyptian  Typhon,  in  the  Scan- 


•  Ros.  dew;  and  crux,  cross.  The  dew  was 
Fupposed  one  of  the  most  effective  dissolvents 
for  all  stubborn  substances.  Crucibles  were  marked 
with  the  cross,  and  the  comp'iund  word  was 
deemed  a  fit  title  for  sa^^es  in  search  of  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Menstruum  and  the  philosopher’s  stone.  John 
Valeniine  Andreae,  born  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  makes  first  mention  of  the  society.  They 
guardeld  their  secrets  as  carefully  as  the  Druids 
They  seem  to  have  dwindled  into  tlie  Illuminati  of 
tiie  eighteenth  century, 
f  Aar/fitjv,  learned,  skillful. 
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dinavian  Loki,  and  the  Wolf  Fenris,  and 
the  world-encircling  Serpent,  and  the 
Giants  of  .Totunheim,  and  the  Orens  or 
Pluto  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  his  grisly 
8.ateHites,  and  triple-headed  dog,  and  the 
inenbi  and  Succubi,  and  the  fearfitl  Larva*, 
and  the  dread  Parca?,  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  war,  and  of  natunal  scourges  and 
evils,  and  of  man’s  own  baleful  passions. 

The  primeval  knowledge  possessed  by 
man  of  the  subserviency  of  ail  the  powers 
of  pain  or  evil  to  the  great  and  good 
Creator  became  enfeebled  and  perverted, 
till  they  came  at  last  to  be  looked  on  as 
influences  whose  powers  did  not  dei>end 
for  their  own  contimuince  on  the  pleasure 
or  will  of  Heaven’s  Ruler  or  Rulers. 
O.'iris  and  Ims  could  not  extinguish 
Typhon,  or  even  deprive  him  of  his  evil 
rivileges;  the  Giants,  and  Loki,  and  the 
Volf  oade  defiance  to  the  dwellers  in 
Asgard,  to  whom  man  was  dear ;  the 
Titans,  the  Furies,  .and  the  Grisly  King  of 
Hell  paid  no  direct  worship  to  Zeus  or 
.Jupiter.  So  all  these  sinister  and  baleful 
sub-divinities  gradually  found  incense 
burning  to  them,  and  sacrifices  offered  in 
deprecation  of  their  dre.ad  offices.  These 
s.acrifice8  were  mostly  the  intestines  of 
black  animals,  and  the  hair  and  nails  of 
human  beings ;  and  the  institution  still 
survives  wherever  Fetish  worship  is  kept 
up  by  the  ignorant  and  lazy  denizens  of 
tropic.al  countries,  or  the  benighted  dwell¬ 
ers  within  the  Arctic  circle. 

The  Manichean  belief  in  Arimanes,  the 
independent  Evil  Principle,  over  whom 
Ormuzd,  the  Good  Principle,  could  not 
obtain  any  decide<l  victory,  harmonizes 
well  with  this  portion  of  mythology.  As 
our  lighter  and  more  graceful  fairy  fic¬ 
tions,  and  resorting  to  holy  wells,  and  our 
bonfires  on  the  eves  of  May  Day  and  St. 
.John  the  Baptist,  and  our  efforts  to  dive 
into  the  secrets  of  futurity  on  All-Saints’ 
eve,  remain  hasting  and  comjHiratively 
harmless  remains  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic 
^Mythology,  so  all  .attempts  by  means  of 
witchcraft*  to  recover  lost  goods,  to 
avert  evil  from  ourselves,  or  inflict  it  on 
our  neighbors,  are  connected  with  the 
gloomy  rites  paid  to  the  representations  of 
evil  in  the  operatit)n8  of  nature  or  their 
own  p.a8sions,  by  the  ancient  seekers  of 
infernal  aid. 

Every  sincere  believer  in  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures 


*  lUuMn,  to  know ;  hence  also  wit. 

« 
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will  acknowledjie  that  before,  and  at  the 
period  of.  Our  Lord’s  appearance  on  the 
earth,  the  demons  were  permitted  to  sen¬ 
sibly  afflict  the  bodies  of  men.*  Witness 
Job  and  the  demoniacs  relieved  by  the 
Savior.  They  likewise  exerted  some  in¬ 
ti  uence  over  irrational  animals,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  swine,  for  instance. 

To  those  who  can  not  suppose  or  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  a  spiritual  essence  ca¬ 
pable  of  all  evil  and  incapable  of  good,  and 
whom  we  designate  by  Satan  or  Devil, 
and  who,  if  they  granted  his  existence, 
can  not  conceive  how  he  could  open  a 
communication  with  a  human  being,  or 
how  be  could,  by  entering  into  such 
human  being,  set  him  distracted,  or  how 
he  could  produce  madness  in  an  irrational 
herd  of  swine,  and  drive  them  to  their 
destruction — to  such,  part  of  what  is  said 
above  will  appear  void  of  sense.  But  if 
we  are  to  grant  nothing  but  what  we  can 
understand,  then  there  are  no  such  things 
as  dreams — muscular  motion  is  not  the 
result  of  intellect  acting  on  fine,  soft,  sen¬ 
sitive  threads  of  nerves,  and  communicat¬ 
ing  messages  through  them  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  seat  of  consciousness.  In  fact,  no 
animal  functions  were  ever  discharged, 
for  it  is  beyond  human  intellect  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  the  soul,  undecaying  and  al¬ 
ways  the  same,  is  now  ultimately  united 
with  the  tissues  of  a  certain  body,  and  is 
found  after  the  lapse  of  some  months  as 
intimately  united  with  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  set  of  nerves,  muscles,  bones,  etc. ;  the 
former  frame  having  been  entirely  decom¬ 
posed,  and  sunk  into  the  earth,  or  flown 
into  the  air  in  minute  particles. 

The  children  of  Israel  could  not  have 
abode  so  long  among  the  idolatrous 
Egyptians  without  having  seen  magic- 
rites  practiced,  and  having  been  more  or 
less  influenced  for  the  worse  by  evil  ex¬ 
amples. 

So  w’e  find  Moses  forbidding  such 
practices  as  the  following :  Divining  by 
the  motions  of  the  clouds,  or  perhaps 
enchanting  by  the  eye,  consulting  the 
flights  of  birds  or  the  movements  of  ter¬ 
restrial  animals,  enchanting  by  drugs  or 
charmed  forms  of  speech,  unlawful  pry¬ 
ing  into  the  occult  qualities  of  matter, 

•  If  any  weight  were  to  be  given  to  the  in- 
terp'etation  of  eome  who  pretend  that  demoniacs 
wore  merely  relieved  of  some  ailment  incident  to 
l.uman  nature,  all  certainty  as  to  the  meaning  of 
ordinary  speech  would  be  at  an  end. 


consulting  familiar  spirits  or  the  souls  of 
the  departed. 

The  prohibition  was  not  unneeded,  as 
the  Woman  of  Endor  is  found  invoking 
or  pretending  to  invoke  a  spirit  to  give 
an  answer  to  the  reckless  King  of  Juda. 
She  evidently  was  confident  of  producing 
in  person  some  familiar  spirit  or  phantasm 
of  her  own  contrivance,  and  hence  her 
surprise  when  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  or 
an  angel  in  his  likeness,  made  bis  appear¬ 
ance. 

If  evil  spirits  had  prescience  of  coming 
events  before  the  reign  of  Christ  was  es¬ 
tablished  on  earth,  then  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  doubted  that  they  imparted  this  gift 
to  the  priestesses  who  ministered  at  Del- 

fihi ;  or  those  who  served  J  upiter  at 
)odona,  or  in  the  Libyan  Oasis.  No 
means  more  effective  could  the  devil  have 
used  to  confirm  the  worship  of  the  false 
deities,  who  were  supposed  to  communi¬ 
cate  this  foreknowledge. 

If  this  were  not  in  the  power  of  the 
fiends,  .and  if  there  be  such  a  faculty  inci¬ 
dent  to  persons  in  a  diseased  state  of 
nerve  as  clairvoyance,  the  priestesses  w’ere 
in  this  category,  and  the  impostor  priests, 
the  hard-headed  magnetizers,  throwing 
them  into  the  state  of  lucid  trance,  got 
from  them  the  information  they  needed. 
Supposing  that  these  means  were  not 
resorted  to,  they  who  were  the  deposit¬ 
aries  of  the  learning  of  the  times  would 
use  drugs  or  fumes  to  produce  a  kindred 
effect.  Besides  these,  the  only  remaining 
theory  available  is,  that  the  agency  of 
many  ingenious  agents  were  at  work  to 
procure  all  sorts  of  information  ;  and  thjit 
juggling  replies,  answers  dictated  by  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  and  deep  human  pene¬ 
tration,  were  returned. 

To  those  whose  object  was  their  own 
aggrandisement,  different  modes  present¬ 
ed  themselves,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances  ;  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Mer¬ 
cury,  or  other  deities,  for  success  in 
individual  speculations  ;  witch-hazel  tw'igs, 
held  upright  by  two  forks,  would  turn 
down  when  over  concealed  treasures ;  or 
a  candle,  made  with  the  fat  of  a  dead  man, 
and  held  in  a  dead  man’s  hand,  would 
light  the  selfish  and  unscrupulous  seeker 
to  concealed  hoards ;  and  the  practition¬ 
ers  would  never  omit  the  muttering  of 
charms  during  the  operation. 

Then,  if  the  life  of  an  undesirable  indi¬ 
vidual  was  aimed  at,  there  were  powerful 
charms  devoting  him  to  death ;  and  a 
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waxen  image,  set  slowly  to  melt  before 
the  fire,  wo««ld  involve  his  gradual  decay ; 
or,  pierced  with  knives  and  bodkins,  would 
indict  sympathetic  pangs  on  his  sensitive 
frame. 

Horace’s  Canidia  was  skilled  in  such 
manipulations,  and  the  art  was  not  lost  in 
the  days  of  the  wife  of  good  Duke  Hum¬ 
phrey,  (herself  a  professor,)  nor  for  a  score 
of  centuries  later. 

However  the  charms  still  used  by  ig¬ 
norant  and  superstitions  people  may 
savor  of  Christian  faith  somewhat  abused, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  modem  incan¬ 
tations  are  the  mere  relics  of  some  that 
were  spoken  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Here  is  a  charm,  once  popular  in 
parts  of  Ireland,  at  all  events.  There  are 
varieties  of  it  to  be  found  in  England  : 

“  CHARM  FOR  THE  TOOTH-ACHE. 

“  St.  Peter  sitting  on  a  marble  stone,  our 
Savior  passing  by,  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter.  ‘  Oh,  Lord,  a  tooth-aclie !’  ‘  Stand  up, 
Peter,  and  follow  me;  and  whoever  keeps 
these  words  in  memory  of  me,  shall  never  be 
troubled  with  a  tooth-ache.’  Amen.” 

The  next  charm  is  •w’orthy  this  one. 
We  have  not  heard  it  in  Ireland  : 

“  CHARM  FOR  CRAMP. 

“  The  devil  is  tying  a  knot  in  my  leg, 

Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  unloose  it,  I  l:>eg. 

Crosses  three  we  make  to  ease  us. 

Two  for  the  thieves,  and  one  for  Christ 
Jesl's.” 

“  CHARM  FOR  EPILEPSY. — NO.  1. 

“  Caspar  brings  myrrh,  Melchior  incense, 
Balthazar*  gold ;  whoever  carries  these  three 
names  about  with  him,  will,  through  Christ, 
be  free  from  the  falling-sickness.” 

While  using  No.  2,  the  operator  takes 
the  patient  by  the  hand,  and  whispers  in 
his  ear,  thus  combining  animal  magnet¬ 
ism  and  incantation : 

“  I  abjure  thee  by  the  sun,  and  the  moon, 
and  the  gospel  of  this  day,  that  thou  arise, 
and  no  more  fall  to  the  ground.  In  the 
name,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Among  the  peasantry  in  portions  of 
Ireland,  some  hfty  years  since,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prayer,  slightly  tinged  with  the 


*  These  are  the  traditional  names  given  to  the 
Magi  that  came  to  adore  the  infant  Savior.  Their 
relict  are  auppoaed  to  rest  in  Cologne. 


character  of  a  charm,  would  be  repeated 
after  lying  down  to  rest : 

“  Here  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 

To  God  I  give  my  soul  to  keep ; 

Sleep  now,  sleep  never. 

To  God  I  give  my  soul  forever. 

Four  comers  on  my  Ijed, 

Four  angels  o’er  them  spread, 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 

God  bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on  ! 

When  I’m  asleep,  and  can  not  see. 

Wake,  sweet  Jesus,  and  comfort  me. 

Jesus  within  me,  Jesus  without  me. 

Twelve  Apostles  round  about  me  ! 

God  the  Father,  bless  me. 

Illuminate  and  sanctify  me. 

This  good  night  and  mr  evermore. 

Amen.” 


*  This  writer  was  born  at  Madsura,  S.  W.  of  Car¬ 
thage.  in  the  second  century.  While  traveling  to 
Alexandria,  for  tlie  puipoee  of  study,  he  stayed  at 
Oeca,  (now  Tripoli,)  at  tlio  house  of  a  young  friend ; 
and  the  mother  of  diis  youth,  a  rich  widow,  thought 
ht  to  endow  him  with  her  hand  and  her  treasures. 
He  was  brought  to  trial  by  her  family  for  the  al¬ 
leged  crime  of  having  bewitched  her,  but  was  hon¬ 
orably  acquitted.  His  apology  on  this  occasion  was 
a  favorite  with  succeeding  scholars.  His  Golden 
A*s  is  a  curious  specimen  of  early  romance.  In  the 
translation  into  English  by  Sir  George  Head,  Long* 
man  k  Co.,  1851,  the  indelicate  passages  and  ex¬ 
pressions  are  omitted.  In  a  story  of  heathen  socie¬ 
ty,  written  by  a  heathen,  such  blemishes  were  cer¬ 
tain  to  abound. 


However  objectionable  the  form  here 
and  there,  it  was  repeated  in  good  faith 
and  with  genuine  piety. 

There  is  scarcely  a  variety  of  witch¬ 
craft  or  sorcery  witnessed  or  suspected 
in  modern  times,  which  can  not  be  traced 
to  the  anti-Christian  times.  The  follow¬ 
ing  instance  is  selected  from  the  Golden 
A«s  of  Lucius  Apuleius* : 

Pamphile,  a  married  woman,  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  her  want  of  fidelity  to  her 
husband,  Milo.  She  can  control  the  ele¬ 
ments,  shake  the  stars  in  their  sphere, 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  enthrall 
the  divinities  themselves.  Being  anxious 
for  a  dark  night,  that  she  may  execute 
a  love  spell,  she  threatens  the  sun  himself 
with  a  misty  vail  if  he  does  not  acceler¬ 
ate  his  chariot  wheels  down  the  western 
slope.  She  has  seen  her  new  favorite 
under  the  h.ands  of  the  barber,  and  his 
fair  locks  falling  from  the  scissors.  She 
hurries  her  maid  to  the  shop  of  the  artist 
in  hair  to  secure  some  of  the  curly  locks, 
and  when  welcome  darkness  arrives  she 
brings  out  on  a  balcony  open  at  both 
ends — 
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“  Divers  sorts  of  aromatics,  tablets  enffra^ed 
with  unknown  characters,  nails  wrenchwl  from 
ships  wreckwl  on  the  ocean,  limbs  and  rem¬ 
nants  of  buried  and  unburied  corpses,  noses 
and  fin^rs,  pieces  of  flesh  of  crucified  crim¬ 
inals  sticking  to  the  iron  nails,  blood-staine<l 
daggers  of  assassins,  and  skulls  from  which 
the  teeth  of  wild  lieasts  had  ripped  the  scalp. 
All  these  things  she  arranged  in  proper  order ; 
and  then,  after  performing  a  sacrifice,  and 
pronouncing  an  incantation  over  the  palpi¬ 
tating  entrails  of  the  victim,  she  poured  over 
them  a  libation  of  cow's  milk,  mountain 
honey,  and  wine  diluted  with  spring  water.  I 
Finally,  she  took  the  hair,  mixed  with  it  much 
perfume,  plaited  it  in  several  distinct  locks, 
tied  all  the  locks  in  a  knot  together,  and 
threw  them  on  the  live  coals  of  a  chafing  dish 
to  be  consumed.” 

The  next  expected  result  would  be  the 
hastening  of  the  young  man  to  her  door ; 
but  something  had  gone  wrong  in  the 
preparation  of  the  unholy  rite.  Photis, 
the  maid,  prowling  about  the  barber’s 
cl)air,  had  conveyed  some  of  the  Theban’s 
flowing  ringlets  into  her  bosom,  but  the 
w'orthy  barber  was  on  the  watch.  He 
seized  and  searched  her,  recovered  the 
stolen  honors,  and  gave  the  roguish  maid 
the  key  of  the  street.  She,  coming  home 
in  great  fear  of  a  beating,  saw  three  goat¬ 
skin  bags  of  wine  resting  on  a  wall ;  some 
tufts  of  hair,  resembling  the  desired  ones 
in  color,  were  soon  detached  from  these 
skins,  and  burned  unexpectedly  by  Pam- 
phile.  Now  comes  the  bizarre  result  of 
the  sorcery.  No  sooner  had  the  hair 
begun  to  crackle,  than  the  wine-bags,  with 
their  contents,  roused  to  a  factitious  state 
of  existence,  and  obeying  the  potent  spell, 
rushed  furiously  toward  Milo’s  house. 

Arrived  there,  they  thundered  at  the 
door,  and  the  hero  of  the  tale,  a  tempo¬ 
rary  visitor  returning  belated,  saw  what 
he  supposed  were  three  bluff  robbers 
striving  to  effect  an  entrance.  He  rushed 
on  them,  and  his  sword  was  in  their  vitals 
before  they  could  devise  any  effective  plan 
of  defense.  He  was  taken  up  by  the 
patrol,  tried  for  the  murder  of  the  three 
citizens,  and  exposed  to  public  derision 
and  laughter,  as  all  but  himself  knew 
what  and  who  the  sufferers  were.  Apn- 
leius  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  this 
passage  into  his  philosophic  tale  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  ridicule  on  his  own 
prosecutors  for  their  treatment  of  himself, 
on  the  score  of  his  magic. 

Pamphile,  wondering  at  the  ill-success 
of  her  charm,  took  an  opportunity  next 
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night  to  change  herself  into  an  owl  to  fly 
away  to  her  love,  as  he  w’ould  not,  or 
perhaps  could  not,  come  to  her. 

“  She  first  divested  herself  of  all  her  gar¬ 
ments,  and  then,  having  unlocked  a  chest,  took 
from  it  several  little  Imxes,  and  opened  one 
which  contained  a  certain  ointment.  Itubbing 
this  ointment  a  good  while  Initween  the  palms 
of  her  hands,  she  anointed  her  whole  body, 
and  then  whispered  many  magic  words  to  a 
lamp,  as  if  she  was  talking  to  it ;  then  she 
began  to  move  her  arms,  first  by  tremulous 
jerks,  and  afterwanls  by  a  gentle  undulating 
motion,  till  a  glittering  downy  surface  over¬ 
spread  her  body ;  feathers  and  strong  quills 
burst  forth  presently,  her  nose  liecame  a 
hard,  crooked  In-ak,  her  toes  changed  to 
curved  talons,  and  Pamphile  was  no  longer 
Pamphile,  but  it  was  an  owl  I  saw  before  me. 
And  now,  uttering  a  harsh,  querulous  scream, 
leaping  from  the  ground  by  little  and  little, 
in  ortler  to  try  her  powers ;  and  presently, 
poising  herself  aloft  on  her  pinions,  she  stretch¬ 
ed  fortli  her  wings  on  either  side  to  their  full 
extent,  and  flew  away.” 

Lucius,  envying  the  witch  her  power, 
begs  of  Photis  to  furnish  him  with  a  box 
of  tlie  ointment.  She  is  at  first  unwilling, 
but  finally  complying,  she  unfortun.atcly 
hands  him  a  wrong  one  ;  and  when  he  is 
swinging  his  arms  in  triumph,  expecting 
to  be  on  the  wing  in  a  moment,  he  finds 
his  tender  skin  hardening,  his  soles  de¬ 
generating  into  horny  hoofs,  his  palms 
the  same,  his  mouth  becoming  a  muzzle,  his 
c.ars  lengthening,  and  his  entire  structure 
and  nature  metamorphosed  into  those  of 
an  ass.  Photis  is  in  despair  for  a  moment, 
but  recollecting  herself,  she  bids  him  be 
of  courage.  He  has  nothing  to  do  hut 
masticate  the  first  rose  he  meets  in  the 
morning,  and  he  will  be  as  good  a  man  as 
ever.  Had  be  changed  to  a  bird,  a  drink 
of  water,  in  which  a  little  anise-seed  and  a 
few'  laurel  leaves  had  been  steeped,  would 
have  restored  him.*  Alas  !  l)efore  morn¬ 
ing  came,  he  had  been  kicked  by  his  own 
beasts,  seized  on  by  banditti,  and  begun 
to  be  hurried  through  all  the  strange 
adventures  in  the  work,  including  the 
original  of  the  bandit  and  cavern-scene  of 
Gil  Bias. 

The  higher  and  nobler  portion  of  the 


•  We  give  with  some  reluctance  formulas  of 
sorcery,  but  have  no  hes'tation  in  quotini;  this  one 
at  length,  for  who  that  can  honestly  quote 
Terence’s  Homo  Sum  would  not  take  pleasure  in 
restoring  to  manhood  a  poor  brother,  who  by  any 
means,  magic  or  what  you  will,  had  got  himself 
converted  into  owl  or  ass. 
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science  having  been  transmitted  to  the 
professors  of  the  Cabbala,  resulted,  to  the 
fireat  surprise  of  the  sape  experimenters 
themselves,  in  valuable  chemical  discover¬ 
ies,  and  a  jjjreat  advance  in  our  knowleds^e 
of  astronomy.  Canidia  and  Pamphile, 
.and  their  sisters,  left  to  modern  wizards 
and  witches  nothing  better  than  skill  in 
the  concocting  of  poisons. and  love-philters, 
and  charms  to  withdraw  the  protluco  of 
cultivated  fields,  and  of  cattle,  from  their 
rightful  owners,  and  spells  producing 
lingering  sickness  and  death,  by  melting 
wax  effigies  of  the  victims,  and  other  dia¬ 
bolical  means. 

There  have  been  but  few  varieties  in 
the  rites  of  sorcery  during  three  thousand 
years,  the  change  of  faith  from  Paganism 
to  Christianity  having  effected  little  worth 
notice.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the 
ceremonies  of  which  the  Lady  Alice 
Kyteler,  of  Kilkenny,  her  son  William 
Cutlawe,  and  their  accomplices,  w'ere 
.accused  about  the  vear  1300.  Ireland  has 
had  in  her  time  a  liberal  quota  of  troubles, 
but  certainly  very  few  of  them  proceeded 
from  witch  finding  and  witch-burning  on 
a  large  scale — for  this  let  us  be  duly 
thankful !  The  Kilkenny  cause  cU^bre 
w.as  a  very  reniark.able  one,  but  we  have 
no  space  to  enter  into  its  details,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  alleged  magic 
rites.  Lady  Alice  was  accused  of  having 
been  seen  sweeping  the  dust  of  the  street* 
to  the  threshold  of  her  son,  William, 
mumbling  this  charm  the  while — 

“  To  the  house  of  William,  my  son, 

Ilie  all  the  wealth  of  Kilkenny  town.” 

Herself  and  her  friends  were  accused  of 
renouncing  their  faith  in  the  Savior  for  cer¬ 
tain  periods,  during  which  time  they  w'ould 
not  attend  at  Mass,  say  a  prayer,  nor  dis¬ 
charge  any  religious  function  whatever. 
They  killed  certain  animals,  and  flung  the 
torn  portions  about  at  cross-roads,  thus 
offering  them  as  a  sacrifice  to  Robin,  Son 
of  Artis,  a  devil  of  low  degree.  They 

•  There  was  much  Symbulism  in  all  these  devil’s 
doinf^  A  witch,  desirous  to  transfer  the  produce 
of  a  farmer’s  lands  to  herself  or  another,  would  be 
found  ou  May  morning  skimming  the  dew  off  the 
grass  of  one  of  his  meadows  into  a  bowl.  8he 
would  draw  the  spancel  of  one  of  his  cows,  to  take 
the  milk  from  his  flock  ;  she  would  draw  the  pot- 
rack,  and  after  a  while,  removing  the  pot  lid.  she 
would  find  the  pot  filled  with  curds  and  whey,  if  the 
spell  was  lucky;  all  the  operation  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  charmed  rhymes,  chaunted  in  a  low, 
mysterious  tone. 


mimicked  the  ceremony  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  against  stiiidry  parties  to  whom  they 
bore  ill-will.  They  sacrificed  to  the  demons 
the  intestines  of  cocks,  mingled  with  hor¬ 
rible  worms,  baleful  herbs,  nails  and  hair 
of  dead  men,  the  clothes  and  portions  of 
the  bodies  of  unchristened  children.  They 
boiled  these  and  other  such  ingredients  in 
the  skull  of  an  executed  criminal,  over  a 
tire  of  oak  sticks.  They  made  magic 
powders  and  magic  candles  from  the  hell¬ 
ish  mixture,  to  excite  love  in  some,  and 
procure  lingering  deaths  for  others. 

Lady  Alice  had  held  conferences  with 
the  said  Robin  Artisson  in  the  shapes  of  a 
black  cat,  a  black  dog,  and  a  black  man. 

She  was  known  to  have  sacrificed  to  him 
nine  red  cocks,  and  nine  peacocks’  eyes, 
at  a  stone  bridge ;  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  have  anointed  a  coulter,  and 
performed  long,  airy  journeys  on  it.  So 
far  her  accusers.  Lady  Alice,  how¬ 
ever,  got  in  safety  to  England.  William 
Outlawe,  a  man  of  influence,  submitted 
to  imprisonment  for  a  season ;  and  poor 
Petronilla  de  Meath  was  burnt.  She  had 
been  flogged  six  times  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  she  confessed  to  being  present  at  the 
horrible  rites  above  named,  in  company 
with  Lady  Alice,  to  escape  a  repetition  of 
the  degrading  torture.  She  was  the  first 
real  or  suspected  witch  burned  in  Ire¬ 
land.  We  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect 
another. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  the 
Templars  were  put  on  their  defense  in 
more  than  one  kingdom,  and  accused  of 
crimes  too  horrible  even  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  place,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
order  was  the  result.  From  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  w’ith  little  inter¬ 
ruptions,  there  w'ere  in  Germ.any,  and 
Belgium,  and  France  a  series  of  searches 
for,  and  findings  of,  wdtehes. 

Sabat  meetings  were  the  subjects  into 
which  the  judges  entered  with  the  great-  ^ 

est  zest.  They  were  never  weary  of 
hearing  how  the  poor,  old,  demented  i 

creatures  anointed  twig,  or  broom,  or 
tongs,  and  how  they  flew  through  the  air  ! 

to  the  brocken,  or  any  other  convenient  I 

dancefloor ;  how  Old  William,  \n  likeness  i 

of  goat,  or  dog,  or  the  old  god  Pan,  re-  j 

ceived  them  ;  how  he  made  inquiries  as  to 
the  amount  of  mischief  each  had  done  ! 

since  last  reRnion,  and  how  he  distributed  | 

rewards  or  stripes,  according  to  the  great-  j 

er  or  less  amount  of  evil  wrought.  ' 

After  these  reports  w'ere  handed  in,  and  | 
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the  needful  labor  finished,  the  amusement 
grew  fast  and  furious.  When  dancing 
was  the  order  of  the  night,  the  fiend  made 
masic  on  a  peculiar  flageolet,  sometimes 
using  his  nose  as  a  substitute  ;  and  when 
the  orgies,  altogether  unfit  for  description, 
came  to  an  end,  each  jaded  old  girl  and 
boy  (for  men  were  also  of  the  horrible 
society)  were  conveyed  by  the  same  steeds 
to  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  and 
were  scarcely  able  to  leave  their  beds  for 
a  week. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  trials 
for  witchcraft  began  in  Scotland.  The 
celebrated  case  connected  with  the 
Munroes  of  Fowlis  occupied  public 
attention  from  about  1577  to  the  end  of 
the  centurv. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  Scottish 
Solomon  was  not  hunting,  cased  in  his 
padded  suit,  or  writing  Latin  polemics, 
or  indecent  songs,  or  unbending  with  his 
favorites,  he  was  gloating  over  the  revela¬ 
tions  made  by  the  miserable,  distracted 
creatures — in  great  part  the  result  of  in¬ 
sidious  questions  put  to  them  by  their 
torturers,  or  of  the  workings  of  their  own 
crazed  intellects  on  the  subjects  of  past 
trials,  and  fire-side  conversations  in  city 
and  tjountry.  One  trial  for  sorcery  came 
too  near  to  himself  to  be  pleasant. 

Lady  Essex  married  very  young,  cared 
little  for  her  lord,  but  much  for  young 
Carr,  James’s  minion.  Doctor  Forman 
and  Mrs.  Turner  were  employed  by  her  to 
use  their  knowledge  of  sorcery  to  put  the 
Earl  of  Essex  out  of  the  way,  and  secure 
for  herself  the  aflections  of  the  Earl  of 
Somerset — Carr.  The  husband  obstinate¬ 
ly  continued  to  live ;  so  a  divorce  was 
got  on  plausible  grounds,  and  the  guilty 
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pair  w’ere  w'edded.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
who  had  been  the  most  useful  agent  in  the 
commencement  of  the  intrigue,  somehow 
displeased  the  earl  and  countess,  and  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  there  poisoned,  and  Carr 
and  his  lady  W’ere  brought  to  trial.  James, 
for  very  urgent  reasons,  exerted  himself 
to  get  an  acquittal.  Mrs.  Turner  was 
executed  in  her  yellow  ruff.  Dr.  Forman 
would  also  have  suffered  only  for  having 
met  with  a  sudden  death,  foretold,  as  it  is 
said,  by  himself  on  the  previous  day. 

Strange  to  say,  accused  witches  fared 
better  before  the  Spanish  tribunals  than 
elsewhere.  Their  revelations  were  rightly 
judged  to  be  the  result  of  their  own  dis¬ 
eased  imaginations.  One  woman  gave  a 
circumstantial  account  of  her  ride  to  the 
meeting,  and  the  orgies  there  witnessed 
and  shared,  but  a  crony  of  her  owm  proved 
that  after  anointing  her  stick  she  had  lain 
down  on  her  own  hearth  and  dreamed 
the  rest. 

The  terrible  Mallms  Maleficarum,  the 
“  Hammer  of  Witches,”  was  put  forth  in 
1484,  by  the  inquisitors  Jacob  Sprenger, 
and  one  who  called  himself  Henricus  In- 
stitor.  Reginald  Scott,  Dr.  Cotta,  and 
Thomas  Ady  were  among  the  few  that 
had  sufficient  sense  to  see  through  the 
general  delusion  under  which  their  co¬ 
temporaries  labored,  and  courage  to 
publicly  express  their  convictions  in  writ¬ 
ing.  While  lamenting  the  hard  treat¬ 
ment  experienced  by  the  accused,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  general  disregard  of 
life  which  distinguished  the  witch  period, 
and  that  many,  very  many,  of  those 
burned  deserved  hanging  at  least  for 
real  crimes. 


Tbx  Rdmun  Place  or  Honor. — In  tbe  corner  of 
esch  room  might  be  seen  the  usual  little  picture, 
with  the  small  lamp  in  front.  Why  is  it  that  we 
to  fVequently  see  these  lamps  placed  in  the  corners  ? 
Is  it  intentional  or  merely  accidental  V  we  inquired 
of  the  guide.  “It  is  intentional;  the  corner  is  | 
considered  the  most  honored  place ;  and  if  you  will  ' 
watch,  you  will  find  the  comers  devoted  to  the  ob-  j 
jects  of  the  greatest  reverence.  The  Tza>s  are  ' 
crowned  in  a  comer ;  the  tombs  of  the  mightitst  of  | 
them  rest  in  tbe  comers ;  tbe  most  sacred  pictures  ' 


bang  in  the  comers  not  only  of  churches  but  of  pri¬ 
vate  house*.  ’  “  How  very  singular,”  thought 

we,  at  tlie  remembrance  to  tbe  very  difTerent 
purposes  to  which  our  corners  in  old  England  arc 
devoted. 

Edward  Evsrxtt  is  bard  at  work  on  his  great 
book  on  Tke  Lnut  mf  Sati»ns.  Beqjamin  J.  Loss- 
ing  is  still  engaged  on  bis  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
the  materials  for  which  accumulate  on  his  bands 
with  fearful  rapidity. 
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From  Chamberi’i  Joarnal. 


THE  K  L  A  C  K  EXCHANGE. 

AN  ATTORNEY’S  STORY, 

My  first  setting  up  wiis  in  Charleston,  and  in  high  repute  with  the  ladies.  Some 
South-Carolina,  where  I  got  a  profitable  said  he  couldn’t  meet  with  a  fortune  to 
practice  among  the  neighboring  planters,  his  mind,  his  sword  and  his  expectations 
and  became  man  of  business  to  Arthur  being  all  the  gallant  colonel  had  ;  and  as 
Fosbrook,  Esquire.  Ho  was  one  of  the  the  latter  hung  about  Fosbrook  Hall,  they 
richest  men  in  the  State,  and  of  one  of  the  were  likely  to  be  soon  fulfilled  or  disap- 
oldest  families ;  his  plantation,  besides  be-  pointed,  for  Arthur  Fosbrook  had  a  daugh- 
ing  of  more  than  common  extent,  yielded  ter,  his  only  child,  heiress  to  rank,  wealth, 
the  best  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  It  and  name,  and  now  beginning  to  be  talked 
had  been  in  the  Fosbrooks’  possession  for  of  among  beaux  and  belles  in  the  early 
a  century  and  more ;  the  grandfather  of  South  as  woman-grown,  for  she  was  just 
my  employer  was  one  of  Washington’s  fifteen.  They  had  fixed  that  age,  I  know 
officers  in  the  War  of  Independence;  in  not  why,  as  the  proper  one  for  bringing 
short,  the  Fosbrooks  were  reckoned  chiefs  out  in  Charleston;  and  Miss  Fosbrook 
among  the  Carolina  aristocracy,  for  was  to  be  brought  out  with  l)ecoming 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  republican  pomp  and  solemnity  at  a  gr.and  ball  on 
America  boasts  such  a  class,  particularly  her  fifteenth  birthday,  which  happened  six 
in  the  Southern  States.  Their  plantation  months  after  I  had  become  acquainted 
being  within  three  miles  of  Charleston,  with  the  fiimily,  and  established  in  her  fa- 
they  kept  no  town-house,  as  many  of  the  ther’s  business.  A  letter  of  introduction 
up-conntry  planters  do,  or  did  in  my  time  which  I  had  brought  from  a  legal  firm  of 
— let  me  observe,  it  is  forty  years  ago —  some  eminence  in  London,  with  which  his 
the  city  being  a  sort  of  capital  for  all  the  family  had  an  ancient  connection,  first  re- 
Sonthern  States,  much  fre(piented  by  re-  commended  me  to  Mr.  Fosbrook,  and  I 
tired  West-Indians,  with  their  forttmes  was  received  by  him  and  his  not  only  as  a 
made,  and  boasting  a  good  deal  of  fashion  lawyer,  but  a  friend.  The  peculiar  insti- 
and  select  society.  Fosbrook  Hall,  within  tntion  of  the  South  has  one  good  effect  as 
three  miles  of  it,  was  a  large,  antiquated,  regards  white  men  with  their  wits  for  an 
slately-looking  place,  which,  but  for  its  estate — the  African  race  serving  for  every- 
southern  verandas  .and  summer  windows  Ijody's  inferior,  all  of  the  perfect  European 
of  lattice-work,  would  have  reminded  one  blood  are  equalized  as  gentlemen,  and  a 
of  some  old  family  mansion  far  away  in  wealthy  planter  thus  receiving  his  attor- 
England.  It  had  got  lawn,  garden,  and  ney  is  by  no  means  so  remarkable  as  it 
park  on  the  old-country  model.  The  first  might  seem  to  English  eyes.  So  I  got 
Fosbrook  had  Laid  them  out  when  he  set-  acquainted  with  the  Fosbrooks,  ladies  and 
tied  in  South-Carolin.a,  and  built  his  house  all ;  but  I  liked  the  gentleman  best,  and 
on  lands  granted  to  him  by  George  I.,  it  therein  did  not  differ  from  every  acqnaint- 
was  said  for  active  service  against  the  Old  ance  of  the  family.  He  was  a  handsome, 
Chevalier.  My  employer  was  his  last  male  high-spirited  man,  agreeable  in  his  man- 
descendant,  and  falling  his  line,  the  rich  ners,  chivalrous  in  honor,  generous  to  a 
plantation,  house,  and  all,  must  pass  to  a  fault,  and  so  good-natured,  that  anybody 
far-off  cousin,  the  heir-at-law,  who  w.a8  with  little  enough  of  conscience  could  per- 
then  a  colonel  in  the  United  States  .army,  suade  or  coax  him  into  any  thing.  In  other 
not  very  young,  for  he  had  distinguished  respects  Mr.  Fosbrook  was,  like  most 
himself  at  the  defense  of  New-Orleans  in  Southern  gentlemen,  a  good  shot,  a  good 
the  hist  brush  with  England,  but  still  un-  rider,  a  good  billiard-player,  a  polished 
married,  though  remarkably  handsome,  man  of  the  world,  and  a  bit  of  a  bon- 
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vivant.  Mrp.  Fosbrook  was  known  to  be  there  w'as  a  piercing  intelligence  in  her 
a  great  deal  more  t-trait-laced  and  serious,  keen,  black  eyes,  not  common  to  the  negro 
She  was  great  in  church  going,  uncom-  race ;  she  was  more  grave  and  silent,  too, 
monly  proper,  and  could  talk  religion  and  thati  is  their  wont,  was  thought  to  have  a 
morality  by  the  mile ;  but  when  it  suited  deal  of  discretion,  and  known  to  be  great 
the  lady’s  whims  or  tempers,  she  w’as  ca-  in  needle- work.  Her  European  origin  ac- 
pable  of  doing  hard  or  sly  things  which  counted  to  most  people  for  this  superiority, 
her  husband  would  not  have  thought  and  it  also  helped  to  account  for  the  sur- 
of.  It  was  said  she  had  been  a  belle  in  prisingbeauty  of  her  daughter.  Lettywas 
her  youth,  but  American  belleship  quickly  positively  fair,  with  finely-cut  features, 
passes ;  it  had  gone  from  Mrs.  Fosbrook  long  glossy  hair,  and  a  figure  so  finely 
for  many  a  year,  and  left  her  faded,  but  molded,  yet  so  slender,  that  she  might 
very  genteel — what  the  w’omen  call  lady-  have  stood  for  the  youngest  of  the  graces, 
like ;  well  informed,  too,  out  of  schools  To  a  stranger,  it  was  astonishing  that  the 
and  books,  but  narrow-minded  by  nature,  girl  could  have  come  of  African  blood, 
and  strongly  inclined  to  censoriousness  and  but  one  gets  accustomed  to  any  wonder, 
jealousy.  Every  body  knew  her  to  be  Elva’s  daugh- 

The  daughter.  Miss  Letitia,  was  expect-  ter,  born  on  the  same  day  as  Miss  Letitia, 
ed  to  fill  her  mother’s  place  in  the  world  and  allowed  to  grow  up  as  her  playfellow 
of  youth  and  fashion,  and  the  girl  had  and  foster-sister,  for  Elva  was  made  nurse 
some  beauty,  but  no  resemblance  to  either  to  the  infant  heiress,  having  either  by  her 
of  her  parents.  Her  cotnplexion  was  re-  wisdom  or  good-luck  acquired  the  particu- 
markably  dark ;  her  features  had  a  full,  lar  confidence  and  cold-blooded  liking  of 
almost  coarse  cast;  it  would  have  been  Mrs.  Fosbrook,  and  continued  to  be  her 
treason  to  say  so,  but  they  slightly  ap-  right-hand  woman  and  family  seamstress 
proached  the  negro  mold.  She  was  tall  till  the  time  of  my  story, 
and  well  developed  for  her  years,  had  fine  Curious  it  is  that,  though  the  African 
black  eves,  and  hair  of  the  same  color ;  race  are  held  in  bondage  in  the  Sojithern 
they  said  it  was  rather  too  wavy,  and  States,  the  same  amount  of  personal  repnl- 
could  never  be  dressed  in  smooth  bands,  sion,  or  rather  antipathy,  to  them  does  not 
Hut  people  liked  Miss  Letitia  better  than  prevail  as  in  the  North.  Tlie  negro  nurse 
her  mother,  for  she  was  livelier  and  more  and  negro  play-fellow  have  a  hold  on  the 
good-natured  than  ever  that  excellent  lady  affections  and  memory  of  the  plantation 
could  hiive  been,  though  quite  as  proud’ of  child,  which  its  grown-up  life  acknow- 
herself,  her  rank,  and  her  fashion,  and  ledges ;  and  where  dispositions  are  good 
somewhat  tinctured  with  the  maternal  in-  and  circumstances  favorable,  slavery  thus 
clination  to  jealousy.  Miss  Letitia  had  a  becomes  something  like  what  it  must  have 
companion,  or  rather  playfellow,  whom  been  in  patriarchal  times.  When  seces- 
nobody  that  frequented  the  house  could  sion  was  yet  undreamed  of,  and  vigilance 
miss  knowing,  she  was  so  constantly  with  committees  were  not,  that  state  of  things 
the  young  lady  and  in  the  family  rooms,  was  common  enough  in  the  Carolinas,  and 
Her  name  was  Letitia  too;  but  they  call-  long  established  at  Fosbrook  Hall.  The 
ed  herLctty,  by  way  of  proper  distinction,  master’s  will  was  law,  but  it  was  guided 
for  the  blo^  of  Africa  was  in  her  veins,  by  good-nature  and  goixi  customs.  The 
and  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  slave,  old  negroes  had  seen  him  get  his  first  les- 
Letty’s  mother,  unlike  the  rest  of  Mr.  Fos-  sons  in  walking;  the  young  had  grown 
brook’s  negroes,  was  not  a  native  of  his  up  under  his  government.  They  were  all 
estate,  but  had  been  purchased,  together  well  provided  for,  and  not  overworked, 
with  her  unborn  child,  at  the  sale  of  a  de-  The  out-door  |)eople  had  their  pretty  cot- 
ceased  West  Indian’s  establishment ;  she  tages  and  gardens,  where  the  children 
had  been  parted  from  her  husband,  it  was  played ;  and  the  aged  rested  literally  un¬ 
said,  through  Mrs,  Fosbrook’s  determina-  der  vines  and  fig-trees.  The  house-ser- 
tion  to  have  the  woman  but  not  the  man  vants  ha<l  the  comforts  and  sociability  of 
in  her  household.  She  was  not  a  complete  a  numerous  well-kept  establishment,  with 
African,  but  something  whiter  than  a  mu-  all  the  life,  gayety,  and  ease  of  a  wealthy 
latto — I  think  it  was  a  Spanish  trace  she  planter’s  mansion  within  three  miles  of 
had — and  they  called  her  Elva,  probably  Charleston.  They  kept  all  manner  of  fes- 
an  abbreviation  of  Elvira.  A  thin,  w’iry,  tivals ;  all  the  family  birthdays,  including 
early  withered  woman  she  looked;  but '  their  own ;  had  Sunday  dresses,  all  white. 
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of  course,  with  flashy  rinijs  and  pins,  and  '  distinguished-looking  or  agreeable  man 
very  few  troubles  except  the  })leasing  of  ^  never  entered  a  Carolina  ball-room.  3Ir. 
the  “missis,”  which  was  generally  allowed  ’  Fosbrook  had  made  a  point  of  having  him 
to  be  a  difficult  task,  and  seldom  properly  on  the  birthday.  Ilis  excellent  lady  and 
accorn [dished  by  any  but  Elva.  The  j  ho  were  too  prudent  to  say  it  in  so  many 
([uantity  *)f  fine  needle-work  she  did  for  words,  but  I,  as  their  family  lawyer, 
Mrs.  Fosbrook  was  something  to  be  as-  guessed  that  they  had  set  their  hearts  on 
tonished  at.  The  good  lady  took  a  sort  a  match  between  the  colonel  and  the  heir- 
of  pride  in  showing  off  the  collars,  sleeves,  ess.  Though  at  least  twenty  years  her 
and  trimmings  worked  by  the  “  woman  senior,  he  was  only  in  the  prime  of  life,  a 
she  had  bought  almost  in  spite  of  Mr.  Fos-  man  whom  any  lady  might  choose  with 
brook,  and  saved  him  the  trouble  he  should  credit  to  her  taste.  Moreover,  the  colonel 
have  had  with  that  self-willed,  obstinate-  had  high  principles,  sound  sense,  and  pru- 
looking  man,  Elva’s  husband.  The  poor  dence,  was  a  Fosbrook  of  the  same  de¬ 
creature  was  so  much  better  without  him.  scent,  the  heir-at-law  after  Miss  Letitia, 
Did  not  all  her  friends  see  how’  contented-  and  most  suitable  to  perpetuate  the  name 
ly  she  sat  in  her  own  little  room,  on  the  and  line. 

back  veranda,  working  away  from  morn-  lie  was  expected  to  stay  for  some  weeks, 
ing  till  night  ?  That  w’oman  was  a  treas-  but  could  not  arrive  before  the  evening  of 
lire.”  Elva’s  daughter  was  not  in  such  the  birthday.  I  remember  being  intro- 
favor  with  the  “  missis,  ”  though  a  gentler,  duced  to  him  in  the  crowded  ball-room, 
more  sweet-tempered  girl  could  not  have  and  observing  that,  though  attentive  to 
been  found  arnongblack  or  white.  Indeed,  all  the  ladles,  as  became  a  Southern  gen- 
there  was  something  both  soft  and  sad  in  tleman,  he  show'ed  a  particular  regard  for 
Letty’s  look  and  manner,  which  made  one  the  daughter  of  the  house,  and  the  Ixjlle 
believe  in  omens  when  her  after-fate  was  of  the  evening.  I  forget  how  long  her 
come.  It  w.as  perhaps  the  gentleness  and  mother  and  female  friends  had  been  occu- 
sweetness  of  her  disposition,  as  well  as  pied  with  what  she  should  wear.  The 
their  early  playtimes,  which  made  the  young  lady’s  complexion  puzzled  them, 
young  heiress  efing  so  fondly  to  her  hum-  At  last  they  fixed  on  amber  satin,  with 
ble  companion,  ami  take  such  delight  in  gold  ornaments,  in  which,  I  must  say,  ^liss 
her  society,  even  when  growm-up  life,  with  Letitia  looked  w’ell.  They  had  at  the 
its  duties  and  distinctions,  came  on.  They  same  time  agreed — because  nothing  else 
had  never  been  seen  separate,  except  when  would  serve  the  heiress — on  dres-ing  Let- 
her  mother  w.anted  Letfy,  and  Miss  Leti-  ty  handsomely,  but  in  white,  which  no 
tia  had  to  go  to  lessons,  to  which  the  Southern  lady  will  wear,  being,  wonderful 
young  lady  was  not  partial;  and  when,  at  to  say,  the  negroes’  chosen  color,  and  al- 
last,  the  bringing-out  time  came,  and  she  lowing  her  to  appear  in  public  as  Miss  Le- 
was  expi'cted  to  be  admired  and  married  titia’s  personal  attendant, 
in  due  time.  Miss  Letitia  still  protested  I  suppose  Colonel  Fosbrook  had  never 
that  Letty  and  she  should  never  part,  but  seen  the  girl  before ;  but  at  the  close  of 
live  together  as  mistress  and  maid,  “just  the  first  dance,  as  he  was  conducting  Miss 
like  mamma  and  Elva.”  Letitia  to  her  seat,  Letty  c.ame  up  on  the 

The  young  lady  was  in  th.at  mind  when  discharge  of  her  duties.  How  promoted 
her  fifteenth  birthday  arrived.  Cards  of  and  happy,  yet  timid  withal,  the  sweet 
invitation  had  been  issued  three  weeks  be-  girl  looKcd,  ns  she  handed  the  heiress  her 
fore  to  the  half  of  Charleston.  I  had  the  expensive  Parisian  fan.  Never  did  man 
honor  of  receiving  one,  and  can  vouch  approaching  forty  look  so  struck  as  the 
that  it  was  a  Large  and  well  dressed  gath-  colonel ;  he  said  nothing  for  a  few  min¬ 
ering  ;  but  the  principal  guest  of  the  utes,  but  his  eves  were  fixed  on  Letty ; 
evening  was  Colonel  Fosbrook.  Though  she  saw  it,  blusfied  deejdy,  and  stole  away 
never  on  bad  terms  with  the  proprietor,  behind  her  mistress,  while  he  inquired  of 
he  had  been  seldom  at  the  Hall.  Some  Mr.  Fosbrook,  who  came  up  at  the  mo- 
said  its  lady  was  not  to  his  mind,  some  ment :  “  Where  on  earth  did  you  find  that 
that  his  military  duties  took  him  to  difl'er-  lovely  girl  ?” 

ent  quarters.  At  all  events,  he  was  known  “Oh,  my  daughter’s  maid,”  said  Fos- 
by  reputation  rather  than  by  sight  to  Mr.  brook,  with  his  accustomed  ease. 
Fosbrook’s  friends;  but  .all  who  saw  him  “  She  is  not  a  negro?”  said  the  colonel, 

that  evening  acknowledged  that  a  more  “Yes,  I  assure  you.  I  bought  her 
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mother  in  Charleston.  She  is  wonderfully 
fair,  I  must  allow,  and  a  good  girl.  Leti- 
tia  has  always  liked  her,  and  would  have 
her  here  to-night.’’ 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Fosbrook’s  communica¬ 
tion  was  made  in  a  tone  too  low  for  iny 
hearing;  but  all  that  brilliant  evening, 
wherever  Letty  came  or  w’ent  through  the 
handsome  suite  of  reception-rooms,  anx¬ 
ious  to  make  herself  useful,  and  on  her 
promotion,  his  eyes  followed  the  girl  ;  I 
saw  him  gazing  after  her  w'hile  Mrs.  Fos- 
brook  w’as  preaching  to  him  about  doing 
good,  and  Miss  Letitia  tossing  her  head 
and  showing  off  her  jewels.  It  became 
manifest  to  me,  also,  that  both  mother  and 
daughter  could  see  as  w’ell  as  I,  and  the 
sight  w.as  one  to  bring  the  worst  p.art  of 
their  natures  uppermost.  Can  any  woman 
commit  a  greater  sin  against  another  than 
to  get  admired  in  her  stead  ‘f  The  colonel 
did  admire  Letty,  maid  and  of  negro  ori¬ 
gin  as  she  w'as,  and  there  was  many  an 
eye  in  the  ball-room  that  followed  the 
slight,  graceful  figure,  and  fair,  winning 
face  as  well  as  bis,  though  on  nobody  was 
the  impression  so  marked.  The  man 
could  nut  help  showing  it,  for  all  his  sense 
and  experience,  and  I  was  not  prepared 
for  the  effect  it  had  on  the  young  heiress. 
She  grew  positively  ugly — awful,  as  the 
Americans  say — with  ill-temper  and  jeal¬ 
ousy.  I  thought  she  would  strike  poor 
Letty  when  the  innocent  creature  came  to 
settle  her  wreath,  thrown  back  by  a 
haughty  toss.  Miss  Letitia,  frowning 
fiercely,  said :  “  I  don’t  want  you  here 
any  more;”  and  Mrs.  Fosbrook  desired 
the  nearest  servant  to  tell  that  girl  she 
might  go  down  stairs.  Poor  Letty  went 
on  the  instant,  looking  as  if  she  had  com¬ 
mitted  murder.  The  colonel,  who  had  wit¬ 
nessed  all,  seemed  astonished,  angry,  and 
a  little  out  of  his  discretion,  for  he  rose 
from  Miss  Letitia’s  side  w’ith  a  very  brief 
apology,  walked  straight  out  to  the  veran¬ 
da,  and  stayed  there,  pacing  about,  for 
half  an  hour  or  more.  When  he  came 
back.  Colonel  Fosbrook  was  himself  again. 
We  saw  no  more  of  Letty,  had  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  supper,  and  all  went  home  at  day¬ 
break.  Miss  Letitia  and  her  mother 
seemed  to  have  recovered  their  good-hu¬ 
mor.  The  colonel  continued  his  visit,  as 
expected.  They  were  never  without  com¬ 
pany  to  dinner  or  tea;  I  was  always  in¬ 
vited,  3Ir.  Fosbrook  having  taken  a  par¬ 
ticular  fancy  to  me,  and  thus  I  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  that  attentions  were 


still  paid  to  the  daughter  of  the  house ; 
but  her  play-fellow  and  foster-sister  was 
not  in  the  request  she  had  been ;  Letty 
was  manifestly  kept  out  of  sight,  and  un¬ 
der  surveillance ;  and  when  the  poor  girl 
did  chance  to  become  visible,  it  was  sad 
to  see  the  resigned  and  helpless  sorrow 
that  had  settled  on  her  fair  young  face.  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  colonel  had  not  in¬ 
terested  her  also ;  I  observed  her  peeping 
out  at  his  comings  and  goings  from  back 
windows  and  hidden  corners,  though  Let¬ 
ty  had  not  much  opportunity  for  that,  as 
Mrs.  Fosbrook  now  sent  her  to  work  with 
her  mother,  remarking,  that  “  Elva  was  a 
prudent,  sensible  creature,  and  would  keep 
nonsense  out  of  the  girl’s  head.” 

I  don’t  know  how  Elva  fulfilled  the  ex¬ 
pected  duty,  but  coming  to  talk  on  particu¬ 
lar  business  with  Mr.  Fosbrook  one  after¬ 
noon — a  time  Avhen  Southern  la'iies  are 
generally  fast  within  doors — I  found  the 
colonel  leaning  over  the  rails  of  the  back 
veranda,  where  Letty  sat  at  work.  lie 
was  evidently  talking  to  the  girl ;  she  had 
let  her  muslin  fall,  and  was  picking  it  up 
all  in  a  flush.  The  colonel  saw  he  was 
caught,  but  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman 
to  show  it,  bade  me  good-dav  Milhout 
changing  his  position,  asketl  if  1  had  seen 
the  morning  papers,  if  there  w’ere  any 
news,  but  did  not  observe  that  there  were 
a  pair  of  fierce,  cold,  jealous  eyes  taking 
notes  of  him  from  the  window  above, 
where  the  Venetian  blind  concealed  his 
excellent  hostess.  The  colonel  walked 
into  the  house  with  me,  and  Letty  went 
on  with  her  sewing.  I  saw  her  sitting 
there  w'hen  my  business  was  done,  stitch¬ 
ing  away,  but  the  flush  had  faded  then, 
and  she  looked  sad  and  thoughtful. 

All  the  way  home  I  had  thoughts  about 
the  colonel’s  intentions,  and  Mrs.  Fos¬ 
brook’s  next  move ;  it  was  no  affair  of 
mine,  but  one  could  not  help  feeling  an  in¬ 
terest  in  poor  Letty  and  the  ill-luck  that 
seemed  closing  round  her. 

That  same  week  the  colonel  w’cnt  off  to 
join  his  regiment;  I  happened  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  busy  with  the  affairs  of  a  broken- 
up  land  company,  and  had  no  occasion  to 
go  to  the  Hall  for  some  time;  but  Mr. 
Fosbrook  called  at  my  office  one  morning, 
seemed  very  friendly,  talked  of  two  or 
three  trifling  matters,  and  had  evidently 
something  else  in  his  mind — something 
disagreeable,  and  hard  to  begin  speaking 
about.  He  looked  at  his  watch,  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  then  said  :  “  By 
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the  by,  Mr.  Clarkson,  you  must  manage  a 
piece  of  business  for  me — a  particular  and 
unpleasant  one,  I  must  8.ay — we  are  going 
to  part  with  Letty.  Yes,”  he  continued, 
catching  iny  astonished  look  ;  “  Mrs.  Fos- 
brook  will  liave  it  so ;  she  says  the  girl 
has  got  ujjsetting  notions,  and  will  give 
trouble.  1  can  not  sec  it  myself,  but  Mrs. 
Fosbrook  is  an  uncommonly  observant 
woman.  At  any  rate,”  and  the  man  look¬ 
ed  desperately  w'orried,  “  there  is  no  put¬ 
ting  women  off  a  thing  once  they  take  it 
in  their  heads.” 

“And  Miss  Fosbrook?”  sjiid  I. 

“  Oh,  she  agrees  with  her  mother,  which 
is  very  proper  ;  but  it  goes  against  my 
conscience,  and  the  girl  is  so  young.  Do 
come  over,  and  try  to  talk  her  out  of  it 
to-morrow  evening :  a  law'yer  should  be 
able  to  do  that,  if  any  body  can.” 

I  knew  the  cause  of  poor  Letty’s  con¬ 
demnation,  one  which  Mr.  Fosbrook  would 
not  acknowledge  had  it  been  made  known 
to  him  ;  and  1  also  knew  that  talking  to 
ladies  of  Mrs.  Fosbrook’s  mold  against 
any  piece  of  spleen  was  about  as  useful  as 
talking  against  the  tide.  I  w'ent,  never¬ 
theless,  as  re<jue8ted,  got  on  the  subject, 
and  made  nothing  of  it.  Mrs.  Fosbrook 
discoursed  of  her  principles,  her  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  her  sense  ctf  auty  ;  but  on  Let¬ 
ty’s  being  disposed  of,  sent  off  the  planta¬ 
tion,  sold,  in  short,  she  was  resolved,  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  argument.  I  suggest¬ 
ed  that,  if  it  were  thought  proper  to  re¬ 
move  the  girl,  she  might  be  apprenticed 
or  boarded  out;  but  Mrs.  Fosbrook  would 
hear  of  no  such  compromise.  It  was  con¬ 
trary  to  her  jirinciples  to  raise  colored 
people  so  far  above  their  natural  position. 
Letty’s  mother  had  been  bought  and  sold, 
and  so  should  she.  1  mentioned  how' 
hard  it  would  be  to  part  them,  the  girl  so 
young,  and  the  woman  having  no  other 
child  ;  but  Mrs.  Fosbrook  was  clear  on 
keeping  Elva,  she  w’as  such  a  charming 
worker.  Who  would  do  her  sleeves  and 
collars  properly,  if  Elva  w’ere  gone  ?  Be¬ 
sides,  the  woman  was  not  at  all  attached 
to  her  daughter.  No  doubt  that  was 
Letty’s  fault,  though  she  had  not  observed 
it  before.  Elva  W’as  uncommonly  sensible 
for  a  person  of  color,  and  would  know  it 
was  all  for  the  best. 

“  You’ll  be  sorry  to  part  with  Letty  ?  ” 
said  I  to  Miss  Letitia,  who  at  that  moment 
c.ame  in  from  her  evening  walk. 

“Yes,  no;  that  is,  if  mamma  thinks  it 
right;”  and  the  young  heiress  admired 


her  new  Paris  bonnet  in  the  chimney-glass. 
The  bringing  out  and  the  jealousy  had 
done  their  work — there  was  no  hope  from 
that  quarter ;  .and  I  could  only  go  b.ack 
to  my  office  with  an  earnest  wish  that  the 
ladies  might  change  their  minds.  I  had 
heard  nothing  from  the  Hall,  and  kept 
well  out  of  it  for  three  weeks,  when  ilr. 
Fosbrook  once  more  called.  I’ll  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  he  looked  more  worried 
than  ever,  and  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair,  said :  “  It’s  of  no  use,  Clarkson  ; 
that  business  must  be  done.  I  have  no 
peace  at  home  day  or  night,  and  I’ll  stand 
It  no  longer.  No  doubt  JSIrs.  Fosbrook 
knows  better  than  I  do  all  about  girls, 
black  or  white.  Letty  must  go;  I  know 
it  is  the  best  thing  for  her  too,  Clarkson. 
They  wouldn’t  be  kind  to  her,  if  I  held 
out ;  and  her  mother  don’t  care  about  the 
girl.  She  cares  for  nobody,  as  far  a.s  I  see, 
but  Mrs.  Fosbrook,  though  it  was  she 
that  made  me  part  Elva  from  her  husband. 
That  always  went  against  my  mind,  yet 
you  see  it  has  turned  out  well,  and  so  may 
this.  She  is  a  very  observant  woman. 
You’ll  do  the  best  you  can,  Clarkson.  I 
don’t  care  about  the  price — it  may  go  to 
buy  the  girl  clothes — but  find  some  good, 
honest,  kindly  home  for  her,  where  she 
will  be  taken  care  of,  and  get  into  no  mis¬ 
chief  or  hard  work.  After  bringing  her 
up  so  with  my  own  girl,  and  she  so  pret¬ 
ty  and  good  tempered,  whatever  they 
may  say  of  her  now',  I  couldn’t  rest  in  my 
house  if  Letty  were  not  well  provided 
for ;  but  you’ll  do  the  best  you  can.” 

I  promised  to  do  so,  being  by  this  time 
aware  of  the  necessity.  Since  Letty  had 
become  a  cause  of  family  disquiet,  her  im¬ 
mediate  removal  was  the  best  thing  for 
all  parties;  but  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  the  sort  of  purchaser  which  Mr. 
Fosbrook’s  instructions  and  my  own  in¬ 
clinations  urged  me  to  seek.  At  length, 
however,  as  price  was  no  object,  I  hit 
upon  a  member  of  the  before-mentioned 
land-company,  whom  its  business  had 
brought  to  Charleston  from  the  borders 
of  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  North-Carolina, 
where  he  had  reclaimed  and  brought  into 
cultivation  an  extensive  farm,  which,  with 
the  help  of  three  maiden  sisters,  he  was 
making  a  small  Mount  Harmony  of  his 
own.  Whether  they  were  Dunkers,  Shak¬ 
ers,  or  New  Jerusalemites,  I  never  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  but  he  and  his  managing  sisters  I 
knew  to  be  just,  conscientious,  and  kindly. 
Letty  would  be  sale  and  well  among  them, 
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once  she  got  reconciled  to  the  new  life, 
and  far  enough  out  of  31 rs.  Foshrook’s 
way.  I  thought  it  would  he  terrible  work 
breaking  the  news  to  her ;  but  the  lady 
of  high  principles  made  no  ceremony  about 
that,  and  poor  Letty  seemed  to  have  ex¬ 
pected  something  of  the  kind.  Fosbrook 
told  me  she  never  said  a  word,  but  bowed 
her  head  and  stole  away  with  the  tears  in 
her  eyes.  A  strange  and  hopeless  resig¬ 
nation  seemed  to  have  come  over  the  girl ; 
she  did  not  cry  or  lament,  but  packed  up 
her  clothes  as  she  was  told,  took  a  quiet, 
kindly  leave  of  all  the  negroes — there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  among  them  but  her  own  — 
bade  Mrs.  Fosbrook  good-by  with  the 
same  gentle  sadness,  and  going  up  to  her 
former  play-fellow,  said  :  “  Farewell,  Miss 
Lctitia.  I  hope  you  will  get  a  Itetter 
maid,  and  be  always  happy  ;  but  I  did 
not  think  you  would  see  me  sold  and  sent 
away.”  On  hearing  that,  the  heiress  be¬ 
gan  to  cry  violently,  and  at  last  went  into 
hysterics,  for  which  Mrs.  Fosbrook  scold¬ 
ed  Letty.  The  master  of  the  Hall  had 
gone  off  on  a  shooting  excursion,  I  chari¬ 
tably  believe  to  spare  himself  the  scene ; 
and  I  saw  her  s.afe  off,  little  trunk  and 
all,  in  the  good  fanner’s  traveling- wagon, 
and  went  back  to  my  office  with  a  reliev¬ 
ed  mind. 

Elva  had  made  no  demonstrations  at 
her  daughter’s  departure.  Tlie  footman 
told  me  afterwards  that  she  had  gone 
privately  to  3Ir8.  Fosbrook,  when  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  first  guessed  at,  and  begged  of 
her,  earnestly  but  calmly,  not  to  send  her 
child  from  her;  but  that  excellent  lady 
heard  her  with  the  same  unmoved  com¬ 
posure  to  which  I  had  been  treated,  and 
made  the  woman  understand  that  her  in¬ 
tentions  were  to  be  acquiesced  in,  and 
should  be  carried  out.  Elva  subsided 
into  resignation  at  once,  parted  quietly 
with  her  daughter,  and  continued  to  stitch 
away  in  her  own  room  or  the  back-veran¬ 
da,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It"  the 
woman  had  any  repinings  or  regrets,  the 
F osbrooks  were  too  much  occupied  to  no¬ 
tice  them,  for  the  colonel  came  back  the 
week  after  Letty’s  departure.  If  he  miss¬ 
ed  her,  nobody  was  allowed  to  be  aware 
of  it ;  he  must  have  heard  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  from  some  one  about  the  house,  and 
that  visit  was  not  a  long  one.  But  ihe 
Fosbrooks  paid  him  every  attention,  wrote, 
invited,  sent  tokens  of  their  remembrance, 
and  in  a  couple  of  months  more  the  colo¬ 
nel  came  back  again ;  by  that  time  having 


probably  made  up  his  mind  that  there 
was  no  more  prudent  course  for  him,  the 
heir-at-law,  than  to  marry  the  heiress-ap¬ 
parent,  as  the  family  were  willing,  and 
the  young  lady  nothing  lojith.  He  came 
and  paid  attentions  accordingly.  All  the 
Fosbrooks’  circle  knew  it  w’ould  be  a 
match,  and  a  match  it  was.  Having  fair¬ 
ly  commenced  his  suit,  the  colonel  would 
lose  no  time  ;  he  must  rejoin  his  regiment, 
which  might  be  ordered  to  Florida,  where 
the  Indians  were  then  giving  trouble.  Of 
course  he  was  an  impatient  lover,  as  all 
men  are  at  forty  years.  So  the  Fosbrooks’ 
gave  their  consent.  It  was  early  for  Miss 
Lctitia  to  enter  on  the  responsibilities  of 
married  life ;  but  girls  marry  young  in 
South  Carolina,  and  the  dark  complexion 
and  large  growth  made  her  look  beyond 
her  years. 

The  wedding  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp,  in  the  most  fashionable  church  of 
Charleston ;  there  were  half  a  score  of 
bridemaids,  and  finery  enough  to  keep  the 
ladies  talking  for  a  fortnight.  I  forget 
the  number  of  dresses  and  the  amount  of 
bridal  presents  provided  for  the  heiress ; 
they  were  sufficient  to  have  turned  the 
head  of  a  wiser  girl.  Every  body  agreed 
that  3Iiss  Letitia  had  the  surest  prospect 
of  happiness.  She  certainly  queened  it 
wonderfully  for  the  middle  of  her  six¬ 
teenth  year.  The  colonel  wms  her  own 
choice,  as  well  as  that  of  her  parents,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  disp.arity  of  their  age. 
On  his  account  she  had  parted  with  her 
early  play-fellow,  and  in  the  fuss,  the 
grandeur,  and  the  novelty,  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  Letty  ever  existed. 
I  suppose  Mrs.  Fosbrook  forgot  too,  she 
was  so  engaged  with  the  glory  of  her 
house,  and  preaching  about  their  over¬ 
flowing  cup  and  the  duty  of  thankfulness. 
But  the  master  of  the  Hall  did  not  forget, 
though  he  had  gone  to  shoot,  for  fear  of 
the  scene  which  did  not  take  place  at  her 
going  away ;  he  spoke  of  the  poor  girl 
often  in  my  office,  and  made  me  write  to 
the  good  people  in  North-Carolina,  in¬ 
quiring  about  her.  Their  reports  were 
all  favorable  as  regarded  Letty’s  conduct 
— her  patience,  her  gentleness,  her  good¬ 
nature,  were  subjects  of  continual  praise 
from  the  farmer  and  his  managing  sisters ; 
but  they  wrote  only  in  reply  to  my  letters. 
I  had  not  written  tor  some  time,  till  Fos¬ 
brook  reminded  me  of  it  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  wedding;  and  their  answer  griev¬ 
ed  us  both,  for  it  stated  that  poor  Letty, 
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though  8he  took  kindly  to  the  place  and 
people,  seemed  to  pine  away  latterly,  and 
had  caught  the  swamp-fever,  from  which 
she  had  no  strength  to  recover,  and  died 
on  the  very  day  of  Miss  Letitia’s  marriage. 
Fosbrook  eould  not  keep  the  news  to 
himself,  though  he  at  first  promised  to 
do  so;  but  in  the  genenal  excitement  it 
seemed  to  affect  nobody  in  the  ILall,  not 
even  Klva,  which  Mrs.  Fosbrook  thought 
an  addiiional  proof  of  her  sense.  She  had 
undertaken  the  breaking  of  the  news  to 
the  bereaved  mother,  and  performed  it  to 
her  own  satisfaction.  I  believe  she  also 
broke  it  to  the  colonel  and  his  bride  when 
they  returned  from  that  indispensable  ex¬ 
cursion  which  people  must  take  alter  the 
ceremony  of  white  vails  and  orange  blos¬ 
soms,  the  half-score  of  bridemaids  and 
elegant  dejeuner.  They  do  these  things 
in  style  in  South-Carolina ;  and  JSIiss 
Lctitia  had  come  through  them  so  credit¬ 
ably,  and  had  so  much  more  to  do  in  the 
way  of  receiving  visits,  and  attending 
bridal-parties,  that  there  was  no  time  for 
regret  or  repentance.  I  never  heard  what 
she  said  or  did  on  the  occasion  ;  but  while 
the  visits  were  going  on,  and  the  parties 
pending,  poor  Elva  slipped  on  the  stair 
while  running  up  with  a  tucker,  ordered  in 
great  haste,  that  Mrs.  Col.  h'osbrook  might 
see  how  it  would  suit  with  her  cream 
colore<l  tabinet,  fell  to  the  bottom,  and 
broke  her  leg.  She  had  the  best  medical 
attendance,  of  course ;  a  woman  who  could 
work  such  sleeves  and  collars  was  not  to 
be  neglected,  though,  as  her  excellent  mis¬ 
tress  remarked,  “  she  could  work  just  as 
well  without  the  limb:  what  a  mercy  it 
was  not  one  of  her  arms.”  Hut  from  some 
constitution.al  cause  the  accident  eould  not 
be  remedied — the  broken  bone  would  not 
adhere,  the  wound  would  not  heal,  and 
the  doctor  at  length  announced  his  dread 
of  mortification,  lie  added — I  presume 
it  was  to  settle  Mrs.  Fosbrook — that  there 
was  no  use  in  attempting  to  amputate  the 
limb,  the  patient’s  system  had  been  so 
vitiated  by  her  sedentary  life  she  had 
no  chance  of  recovery.  His  opinion  was 
confirmed  in  a  few’  days;  mortification  set 
in,  and  poor  Elva’s  death-warrant  was 
Beale<I. 

The  doctor  had  been  seeing  her  for  the 
last  time,  and  gone  away  saying  he  could 
do  nothing  more — the  woman  would  not 
hold  out  till  sunset,  when  I  called  to  pay 
my  congratulatory  visit  to  the  new-mar¬ 
ried  pair.  The  ceremony  had  been  post¬ 


poned  on  account  of  business,  but  all  the 
world  was  visiting,  and  so  must  I.  It 
was  a  glorious  day,  in  the  early  spring¬ 
time  of  the  South,  before  the  fierce  heat 
set  in,  and  every  thing  looked  bright  and 
beautiful  about  Fosbrook  Hall.  The 
abode  of  pleasantness  and  peace  it  seem¬ 
ed,  and  I  w’as  admiring  the  prospect  from 
the  bay-windows  of  the  drawing  room ; 
while  ]SIr8.  Fosbrook,  having  no  other  lis¬ 
teners,  just  then  was  going  on  about  the 
overflowing  cup,  and  how  thankful  they 
should  be,  when  her  own  maid  came  in 
with  a  whisjwred  message.  “  It  is  poor 
Elva,”  said  the  excellent  lady,  breaking 
oif  her  strain  ;  “  she  has  taken  a  strange 
fancy  to  see  us  all  in  her  room :  the  maid 
said  she  spoke  of  having  something  to 
tell ;  but  of  course  it  is  only  a  fancy  of 
the  poor  creature  ;  still  I  think  we  should 
go — what  do  you  say,  Mr.  Clarkson  ? — it 
will  remind  us  of  our  latter  end,  and  no 
doubt  encourage  poor  Elva.” 

We  all  rose,  the  two  coup’es  and  my¬ 
self,  for  3Ir.  Fosbrook  said  :  ”  Come  along, 
Clarkson,”  and  proceeded  to  Elva’s  room. 
It  w'.as  neat  and  orderly,  as  she  had  al¬ 
ways  kept  it ;  the  morning  sun  was  shim¬ 
mering  through  the  white-curtained  win¬ 
dow,  and  the  scent  of  flowers  came  in 
from  the  garden  beyond  ;  and  the  woman, 
who  was  to  bo  encouraged  on  her  last 
journey,  sat  up  in  bed  wan  and  worn  with 
sickness,  but  looking  more  lively  and  en¬ 
ergetic  than  ever  she  had  seemed  in  her 
stitching-d.ays,  and  with  a  keener  light  in 
her  deep  black  eyes. 

“  How  are  you,  Elva?”  said  Fosbrook, 
coming  kindly  forward. 

“  Not  very  well,  master ;  but  I  am  going 
home,”  said  Elva,  “  to  the  long  home  pre¬ 
pared  for  black  and  white ;  and  there  is 
something  I  want  to  tell  you  all  before 
I  go,  particularly  the  missis  here;”  and 
Elva  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  mistress  she 
was  said  to  have  been  so  much  attached 
to,  with  a  look  of  such  piercing  power 
as  for  once  in  her  life  struck  that  lady 
speechless.  “  Did  not  you  buy  me  away 
from  my  husband  sixteen  years  ago,  when 
he  was  sold  far  w’est,  and  I  never  saw  him 
more  ?  Did  not  vou  sell  my  only  child 
away  from  me,  till  she  died  of  fever  on 
the  edge  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  wasn't 
it  all  in  the  order  of  Providence,  or  it 
never  could  have  happened  ?  You  told 
me  so,  and  I  was  to  believe  it,  and  not 
repine.  Now,  I’ll  tell  you  something 
that  must  have  been  in  the  order  of  Prov- 
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idence,  for  it  happened  too.  It  was  not ' 
mv  daughter  that  died  on  the  edge  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp — but  your  own!  It  was 
not  your  daughter  that  went  in  the  car¬ 
riage  and  the  finery  to  be  married  in 
Charleston  church — but  mine  !” 

“  What  do  you  say,  woman  ?”  cried  Mr. 
Fosbrook,  losing  all  command  of  himself. 

“  I  say  the  truth  ;  and  I’ll  tell  you  how 
it  happened.  The  children  were  born  on 
the  same  day;  and  the  missis  sent  me 
word  that  they  should  get  the  same  name, 
and  be  brought  up  together;  but  I  knew 
that  my  child  could  be  bought  and  sold 
as  its  father  and  mother  had  been.  The 
poor  slave  was  not  used  to  be  cared  for, 
like  the  rich  lady,  and  could  get  up  soon¬ 
er;  so  in  the  dead  of  the  second  night, 
when  the  monthly  nurse  had  taken  too 
much  peach-brandy,  and  slept  soundly,  I 
crept  into  the  room,  and  made  a  fair  ex¬ 
change — a  black  one  may  be  you’ll  call  it, 
but  colors  don’t  show  at  that  time  of  life. 
I  left  my  own  child  in  the  fine  satin-cover¬ 
ed  cradle,  and  took  Mrs.  Fosbrook’sbaby 
to  the  basket  beside  my  bed.  The  one 
was  mine,  and  the  other  was  hers  ever 
after.  There  is  my  daughter,  the  heiress 
of  Fosbrook  Hall,”  she  continued,  ad¬ 
dressing  her  mistress  ;  “  and  yonder  lies 
yours,  in  the  churchyard  by  the  Dismal 
riwamp.  That  is  how  the  whites  can 
make  out  blood  and  race  ;  but  it  M'as  all 
in  the  order  of  Providence,  or  it  couldn’t 
have  hapjiened,  you  know;”  and  Elva 
flung  herself  back  with  a  burst  of  venge¬ 
ful  and  triumphant  laughter,  that  made 
the  roof  ring. 

“  You  wretch,  it  is  all  a  falsehood ! 
Where  do  you  expect  to  go  to  ?”  cried 
Mrs.  Fosbrook. 

“  Madam,  it  is  most  probably  true,” 
said  the  colonel,  who  ha<l  stood  silently 
listening  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  like  a  man 
heart -stricken  and  admonished — “it  is 
most  probably  true.  Let  the  dying  wo¬ 
man  alone :  the  past  can  neither  be  recall¬ 
ed  nor  altered  ;  and  she  has  followed  our 
example,  in  calling  our  own  sins  and  sel¬ 
fishness  the  works  of  Providence.  Come 
awav.” 

We  all  walked  back  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  the  ladies  did  not  faint.  As 
for  myself  and  every  soul  that  heard  El- 
va’s  confession,  we  felt  convinced  that  it 
was  true.  Of  course,  in  law,  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  revengeful  slave  would  count 
for  nothing  ;  but  we  had  all  eyes  and  mem¬ 
ories,  and  their  evidence  was  not  to  be 
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set  aside  as  regarded  poor  sold  Ix?tty,  and 
the  fair  face  which  had  been  such  a  cause 
of  jealousy  and  despite.  Moreover,  the 
revelation  could  not  be  kept  a  secret — it 
was  too  j)ublicly  made  ;  many  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  had  been  within  hearing,  and  no- 
lK)dy  doubted  it,  though  Elva  could  not 
be  induced  to  give  any  further  particu¬ 
lars.  Perhaps  the  woman  had  none  to 
give ;  at  any  rate,  she  spoke  little  after 
that  wild  laugh,  but  gradually  sunk  and 
died,  as  the  doctor  had  predicted,  an  hour 
before  sunset. 

Her  tale  made  no  apparent  difference 
to  the  Fosbrook’s ;  all  things  and  all  peo¬ 
ple  remained  in  their  pLaces — there  were 
the  senior  and  the  junior  couples,  the 
father  and  his  son-in-law,  the  mother  and 
her  daughter ;  but  it  went  abroad,  was 
canvassed  in  every  drawing-room  and  on 
every  plantation,  in  Charleston  clubs  and 
coffee-houses,  and  wherever  the  Fos¬ 
brook’s  were  known.  It  touched  nothing 
visible,  yet  their  lives  were  changed,  and 
the  different  effects  were  curious.  Mr. 
Fosbrook’s  steady  and  domestic  habits 
gradually  forsook  him ;  he  took  to  the 
clubs,  the  gaming-tables,  it  was  said  to  all 
manner  of  dissipation,  was  never  at  home, 
and  believed  to  be  virtually  separate(l 
from  Mrs.  Fosbrook.  She  continued  to 
preach  ;  I  suppose  nothing  could  alter  the 
woman ;  but  she  was  left  very  much  in 
the  background,  for  Fosbrook  Hall  became 
a  lonely  mansion,  shorn  of  its  splendor 
and  retinue,  between  her  husband’s  ex¬ 
travagance  and  a  step  to  which  the  colo¬ 
nel  urged  him — namely,  the  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation  of  all  his  negroes.  The  fact 
could  be  accomplished  more  easily  at  that 
time  than  in  these  days  of  ferment  and 
civil  war.  It  was  managed  by  Mr.  Fos¬ 
brook’s  son-in-law,  on  the  estate  which  he 
had  married  for.  How  much  he  regretted 
the  real  heiress,  and  the  misfortunes  which 
had  fallen  upon  her,  for  his  sake,  people 
could  only  conjecture  ;  but  certain  it  was, 
that  from  being  gay  and  careless,  he  be¬ 
came  a  serious  man,  resigneil  his  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  army,  took  to  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  business,  but  prudently  and  with 
forethought ;  and  when  it  was  fairly  ac¬ 
complished,  and  the  negroes  put  in  ways 
of  getting  their  own  living,  he  removed 
with  his  wife  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
entered  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end  of  his  days  to  be  a  mo¬ 
derate  and  rational  abolitionist.  He  re¬ 
turned  only  once  to  South-Carolina,  and 
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that  was  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Fosbrook’s 
death,  which  happened  ten  years  after  the 
colonel’s  marriage.  Then  he  settled  the  old 
lady  in  a  first-rate  boarding-house,  and 
sold  the  Hall  and  plantation.  I  under¬ 
stand  it  passed  through  many  hands  after¬ 


wards,  and  got  the  reputation  of  being 
unlucky,  for  the  populace,  and  especially 
the  negroes,  gave  the  place  a  new  title, 
from  some  memory  of  Elva’s  confession, 
and  called  it  the  Black  Exchange. 


From  the  Popular  Science  Reriew. 


COLOR-BLINDNESS. 

BY  JABEZ  IlOOG,  F.L.S.,  ETC. 


The  eye — th.at  index  of  the  soul,  that 
channel  of  human  knowledge — conjures 
up  a  host  of  feelings  when  the  mind  is 
<lirected  to  it  as  an  object  of  especial  at¬ 
tention.  Of  the  five  senses  with  which 
most  of  us  have  been  blest,  the  loss  of 
sight  seems  to  be  the  greatest  calamity  that 
can  befall  us.  Ileflect  for  a  moment 
on  the  condition  of  those  deprived  of 
this  exquisite  gift.  To  what  a  sad  state 
are  they  reduced  who,  in  a  perpetual 
darkness  in  the  midst  of  light,  have  not 
any  thing  like  a  conception  of  what  we 
mean  when  we  talk  of  the  golden  sun,  the 
bright  stars,  the  ever-varying  tinted 
flowers,  the  beauty  of  spring,  the  glow  of 
summer  fields,  the  ripening  fruits  of 
autumn,  and  all  beside  that  clothes  the 
face  of  nature  so  beauteously  to  our  eyes  ! 

Our  theme,  however,  is  not  with  those 
who  have  so  large  a  claim  to  our  sym¬ 
pathies,  but  rather  with  others  among  us 
who  suffer  from  a  partial  kind  of  blind¬ 
ness —  not  necessarily  a  mechanic-il  or 
optical  defect,  but  one  which  is  almost 
unknown  or  unrecognized  by  those  who 
suffer  from  it,  and,  being  ignorant  of  its 
existence  themselves,  can  not  easily  be 
persuaded  to  believe  it. 

An  explanation  of  this  curious  defect 
will  be  worth  while  listening  to,  the  more 
so  as  many  eminent  philosophers  have 
suffered  from  it ;  and  it  is  perhaps  owing 
to  this  circumstance  that  so  much  time 
and  attention  has  been  given  to  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  BO  curious  an  .anomaly.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  ray  of  light,  from  any 
source,  may  be  divided  by  means  of  a 
prism  into  a  number  of  rays  of  different 


refrangibility,  forming  a  series,  and  called 
a  spectrum,  the  most  familiar  instance  of 
which  is  the  rainbow.  The  drops  of  rain 
falling  between  the  sun  and  the  eye  act  as 
so  many  prisms,  and  each  ray  is  thereby 
bent  or  refracted  to  a  difterent  angle,  the 
red  most  and  the  blue  least ;  and  as  thus 
the  rays  of  light  are  made  to  enter  the 
eye  separately,  we  have  produced  the 
beautiful  prismatic  phenomenon  of  the 
rainbow,  the  outermost  color  of  which  is 
red,  the  innermost  violet,  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate,  from  slightly  intermixing  and 
overlapping  each  other,  we  respectively 
name  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  in¬ 
digo.  The  three  homogeneous  colors — 
eilow,  red,  and  blue — have  been  shown 
y  Mr.  Field,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  to 
be  in  the  numerical  proportional  power  as 
follows:  yellow,  three;  red,  five;  and 
blue,  eight.  When  these  three  colors 
are  reflected  from  any  opaque  body  in 
these  proportions,  white  is  produced ; 
they  are  then  said  to  be  in  an  active 
state,  but  each  is  neutralized  by  the  rel¬ 
ative  effect  that  the  others  have  upon  it. 
When  they  are  absorbed,  they  are  in  a 
passive  state,  and  black  is  the  result. 
When  transmitted  through  any  transpar¬ 
ent  body,  the  eftect  is  the  same ;  but  in 
the  first  case  they  are  material  or  inherent, 
and  in  the  second  impalpable  or  transient. 
Color,  therefore,  depends  entirely  on  the 
reflective  or  refractive  power  of  bodies, 

I  as  the  transmission  or  reflection  of  sound 
does  upon  their  vibratory  powers.  By 
the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  philoso¬ 
phers  account  for  the  variously-colored 
rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  by  calculating 
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the  differences  in  the  frequency  of  the  vi  pure  and  absolute  green,  but  only  a  resid- 
brations  of  each  ray — that  is,  the  rays  of  ual  group  of  the  unabsorbed  colored  rays, 
light  are  supposed  capable  of  vibrating  in  A  poppy  appears  scarlet,  as  it  absorbs 
waves  of  different  lengths.  The  shortest  all  the  colors  of  the  rays  except  red,  and 
waves  produce  violet  light,  the  longest  hence  its  peculiar  tint ;  but  if  it  be  look- 
red  ;  and  with  such  precision  have  some  ed  at  through  green  glass  it  will  appear 
of  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  light  black  :  as  the  poppy  only  reflects  the  red 
been  studied,  that  mathematicians  have  ray,  this  is  absorbed  by  the  green  gl.iss. 
absolutely  been  able  to  calculate  the  num-  The  red  of  the  rose,  the  blue  of  the  vio- 
ber  of  vibrations  necessary  to  produce  an  let,  the  yellow  of  the  jonquil  are  due  to 
impression  of  either  white  or  colored  their  absorption  of  all  the  rays  excepting 
liglit.  For  instance,  the  periodic.al  move-  the  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  The  pale- 
ments  of  the  medium  in  white  light  regu-  tinted  rose,  almost  white,  reflects  nearly 
larly  recur  at  equal  intervals,  five  hundred  all  the  colored  rays.  We  can,  therefore, 
millions  of  millions  of  times  in  a  second  of!  easily  perceive,  without  light  the  face  of 
time  ;  in  the  sensation  of  redness,  our  eyes  !  nature  would  be  that  of  a  world  in  motirn- 
are  affected  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  ■  ing ;  it  is  light  that  enlivens  the  scene, 
millions  of  millions  of  times;  of yellowness,  j  painting  the  exterior  with  a  beauty,  rich- 
five  hundred  and  forty-two  millions  of 
millions ;  of  violet,  seven  hundred  and 
seven  millions  of  millions ;  and  so  on. 

IIow  seldom  do  the  most  reflecting  |  produced,  as  by  candle  or  gas,  from  not 
among  us  think,  as  we  gaze  on  the  i)eing  pure,  many  things  api>ear  of  a  dif- 
flowers  composing  a  bouquet,  and  inhale  !  ferent  color,  as  is  well  known  by  the  lady 
their  fragrance  which  perfumes  the  sur-  who  attempts  to  choose  a  ribbon,  or  the 
rounding  air,  that  in  order  to  distin-  artist  who  paints  a  picture  by  artificial 
guish  the  yellow  tint  of  the  laburnum,  light:  a  blue  being  mistaken  for  a  green, 
five  hundred  and  forty-two  millions  of  and  green  for  a  blue.  On  a  moonlight 
millions  of  undulations  of  light  must  oc-  night  we  can  not  distinguish  the  color  of  a 
cur ;  that  the  ruby  fuschia  requires  the  chimney-pot ;  and  were  we  to  take  a 
eyes  to  receive  four  hundred  and  eighty’-  number  of  pieces  of  cloth,  or  different 
two  millions  of  millions  of  undulations  in  colored  papers,  an<l  examine  them  by  the 
a  second  ;  that  the  violet’s  tint  is  only  bright  light  of  the  moon,  and  write  on 
distinguishable  when  seven  hundred  and  the  back  of  each  the  color  it  appears,  we 
seven  millions  of  millions  of  vibrations  should  be  astonished  in  daylight  to  see 
have  jienetrated  to  the  sensitive  retina!  liow  we  had  been  deceived  as  to  the  true 

When  objects  are  illuminated  by  homo-  tint  of  each, 
geneous  yellow  light,  the  only  thing  Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  sound 
which  can  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  is  eye  can  see  perfectly  well  three  simple 
the  difference  of  intensity  or  brightness,  colors — red,  yellow,  and  blue — and  that 
It  is  now  a  generally  received  opinion  that  all  the  rest  of  the  colors  of  the  sjiectrum 
different  bodies,  according  to  the  manner  are  mixtures  of  these  with  each  other,  let 
in  which  their  minutest  particles  are  ar-  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  is  the  pe- 
ranged,  possess  the  power  of  variously  culiar  condition  of  sight  in  those  persons 
absorbing  a  part  and  reflecting  the  other  who,  being  unable  to  distinguish  certain 
portion  of  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  rays,  are,  as  we  have  already  stated,  color- 
them ;  and  that  on  the  proportions  of  the  blind  j  but  not  necessarily  owing  to  dis- 
rays  absorbed  and  reflected  does  the  ease  of  the  optic  nerve  or  retin.a,  but 
color  de|>end,  and  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  simply  arising  from  inability  to  recognize 
the  object  itself.  The  meaning  of  this  those  rays  of  light  which  consist  of  pure 
will  be  be.st  understood  by  an  example,  red. 

When  a  ray  of  light  falls  on  the  green  Professor  Maxwell,  who  h.as  closely  and 
grass,  part  of  the  ray  is  absorbed  and  part  philosophically  investigated  the  subject, 
reflects,  and  the  grass  is  only  seen  with  says :  “  The  mathematical  expression  of 
the  part  that  is  reflected.  The  green  we  ^  i  i  —  i 

see  consists  of  the  original  white  light, 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  rays  by  absorp¬ 
tion.  It  is,  therefore,  partial  darkness, 
and  not  absolute  light,  consequently  not  a 


me  dinerence  between  tne  coior-mina  ana 
ordinary  vision  is,  that  color  to  the  for¬ 
mer  is  a  function  of  two  independent  varia¬ 
bles,  but  to  an  ordinary  eye  of  three ; 
and  that  the  relation  of  the  two  kinds  of 


ness,  aelicacy,  and  narmony  mat  man 
vainly  attempts  to  rival.  Color  is  so  de¬ 
pendent  on  light,  th.at  when  artificially 
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vision  is  not  arbitrary,  but  indicates  tlie 
absence  of  determinate  sensation,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  some  undiscovered  structure  or 
organic  arrangement,  which  forms  one 
third  of  the  apparatus  by  wliich  we  re¬ 
ceive  sensations  of  color. 

“Suppose  the  absent  structure  to  be 
that  which  is  brought  most  into  play 
when  red  light  falls  on  our  eyes,  then  to 
the  color-hlind  red  light  will  be  visible 
only  so  far  as  it  affects  the  other  two  sen¬ 
sations,  say  of  blue  and  green.  It  will, 
therefore,  appear  to  them  much  less  bright 
than  to  us,  and  will  excite  a  sensation  not 
distinguishable  from  that  of  a  bluish-green 
light.” 

That  is  to  say,  the  normal  eye  reduces 
its  color-sensations  to  three,  and  analyzes 
white  light  into  three  colored  elements, 
one  of  which  is  red ;  and  that  the  color¬ 
blind  eye,  on  the  other  hand,  reduces  its 
color-sensation  to  two,  and  analyzes  white 
light  into  two  elements,  neither  of  which 
is  red ;  for  color-blindness  takes  its  char¬ 
acter  more  from  its  non-recognition  of 
red  than  its  j)ositive  recognition  of  yellow 
and  violet.  An  essential  (listinction  which 
can  thus  be  drawn  between  perfect  vision 
and  color-blindness  bas  iixluced  Sir  J. 
Ilerschell  to  adopt  the  term  dichromatic 
(cognizant  only  of  two  colors)  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  color-blind.*  We  shall  now 
examine  how  far  the  withdrawal  of  the 
red  ray  affects  other  colors.  In  the  first 
place,  all  the  light  tints,  as  well  as  the 
«lark  tints,  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
each  other.  The  orange  is  no  longer  red 
and  yellow,  but  dark  yellow ;  the  yellow' 
is  purer,  the  green  distinct,  the  blue 
purer,  and  the  indigo  and  violet  no  longer 
red  and  blue,  but  blue  mixed  with  more 
or  less  black,  the  violet  being  the  darkest, 
as  containing  least  blue  in  proportion  to 
red,  while  tlie  red  part  itself,  though  not 
seen  as  a  color,  is  not  perfectly  Idack. 
The  red  is  generally  seen  as  gray,  or 
neutral  tint ;  the  orange  as  a  dingy  yel¬ 
low  ;  the  blue  as  a  dirty  indigo,  and  the 
violet  as  a  j)ale  blue,  mixed  with  black 
and  gray. 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazme  for 
1857  and  1862  will  I>e  found  a  series  of 
experiments,  instituted  by  Professor  Max- 


•  Pr.  Wilson  employs  the  term  chromalo-pneudop- 
ait,  (false  vision  of  colors,)  as  it,  he  says,  “  very 
fairly  expresses  the  general  character  of  the  affec¬ 
tion.  which  more  frequently  shows  itself  as  an 
insensibility  to  certain  colors,  than  us  a  total 
inability  to  discern  them." 
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well,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  own  eyes 
in  distinguishing  between  shades  of  color; 
and  his  data  may  be  follow'ed  by  any  one 
curious  in  the  same  field  of  inquiry.  A 
large  variety  of  all  shades  and  tints  of 
colored  w’ools  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
They  should  be  placed  in  a  mixed  heap 
before  the  person,  who  must  try  to  arrange 
and  name  them,  beginning  with  the  dark¬ 
est,  and  putting  those  tints  together  that 
are  most  alike.  Professor  Maxwell  adds : 
“The  intelligent  testimony  of  the  color¬ 
blind  may  supply  a  sure  foundation  for  the 
theory  of  vision.” 

ISIany  other  curious  and  interesting 
points  m  connection  with  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  part  of  our  inquiry  might  be  entered 
upon  did  the  spaee  at  command  permit  us 
to  do  so  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  about 
light  and  color  to  enable  the  reader  to 
comprehend  the  more  intricate  part  of 
the  subject  we  are  about  to  enter  upon — 
namely,  color-blindness.  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  defect  does  not  necessarily  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  integrity  of  the  eye  as  an 
optic.al  instrument.  Indeed,  in  a  case 

recorded  by  Dr.  Wilson  of  a  !Mr.  K - , 

an  engraver,  he  ciounts  himself  not  a 
sufferer,  but  a  gainer  by  his  color  blind¬ 
ness.  “Thus,  an  engraver  has  two  nega¬ 
tive  colors  to  deal  with — black  and  white. 
Now,  when  I  look  at  a  iiicture,  I  see  it 
only  in  white  and  black,  or  light  and 
shade  ;  and  any  want  of  harmony  in  the 
coloring  of  a  jucture  is  immediately  made 
manifest  by  a  corresponding  discord  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  light  and  shade, 
or,  as  artists  term  it,  the  ejj^ect.  I  find, 
at  times,  many  of  my  brother  engravers  in 
doubt  how'  to  translate  certain  colors  of 
pictures  which  to  me  are  matters  of  de- 
ci<led  certainty  and  ease.  Thus,  to  me  it 
is  valuable.  I  am  totally  unable  to  retain 
certain  colors  in  my  mind,  nor  able  to 
give  their  names  when  shown  to  me  a 
second  time.  Sometimes  I  can  see  some 
reds  and  greens  by  lamplight.  A  few 
ears  ago  I  ventured  to  buy  some  green 
aize,  but  unfortunately  bought  a  very 
bright  red,  which  was  excessively  painful 
to  my  eyes  by  lamplight,  but  agreeable 
enough  by  daylight.  One  of  my  brothers 
is  equally  defective,  and  ray  grandfather 
was  very  deficient  in  his  knowledge  of 
colors.  My  sight  is  natural,  and  rather 
powerful ;  for  I  am  able  to  see  very 
minute  objects  without  assistance  from 
glasses,  and  I  can  also  see  very  distinctly 
with  but  little  light.  With  regard  to 
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the  rainbovT,  or  solar  spectrum,  I  can 
see  clearly  that  there  are  dilfereDt  shades 
of  color,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  which  is 
the  red.  The  violet  and  yellow  are  very 
clear  and  distinct.” 

Those  who  have  compared  a  colored 
drawing  or  oil  ]>ainting  with  an  engraving 
of  it,  will  appreciate  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  which  Mr.  R - so  easily  sur¬ 

mounts.  In  heraldic  engraving,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  system  has  long  bt‘en  followed  of 
representing  each  color  by  a  separate  set 
of  marks.  It  comes,  however,  to  be  a 
very'  curious  question  whether  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  version  of  a  picture  would  satisfy 
one  whose  perception  of  colors  was  per¬ 
fect.  Professor  Kelland  and  Dr.  Wilson 
think  it  would  not,  as  they  have  observed 
in  the  course  of  their  inquiry  that  color¬ 
blind  persona  arrange  different  shades  of 
the  same  color  according  to  their  intensity, 
in  a  series  which  did  not  satisfy  their  eyes; 
and  further,  that  their  arrangement  of 
different  colors  according  to  their  intensi¬ 
ties  seemed  discordant  to  both  these  gen¬ 
tlemen. 

The  celebrated  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
Dr.  Darwin,  the  poet  and  boLanist,  could 
only  by  shape  discover  the  difference 
between  cherries  and  the  leaves  among 
which  they  grow.  Dr.  Dalton,  the  pro¬ 
pounder  of  the  atomic  theory  in  chemis¬ 
try,  was  not  convinced  that  he  was  color¬ 
blind,  until  by  accident  observing  the 
color  of  the  dower  of  the  Geranium 
zonale  by  candle-light  in  the  autumn  of 
1792.  The  flower  was]>ink,  but  it  appe.ar- 
ed  to  him  almost  a  sky-blue  by  day ;  in 
candle-light,  however,  it  was’astonishingly 
ch.anged,  not  having  then  any  blue  in  it, 
but  lR*ing  what  he  called  red ;  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  blue.  He  also 
compared  sealing-wax  to  one  side  of  a 
laurel-leaf,  and  a  rod  wafer  to  the  other, 
and  his  doctor’s  scarlet  gown  to  the 
leaves  of  trees.  “  I  have  seen  speci¬ 
mens,”  writes  Dr.  Dalton,  “of  crim.son, 
claret,  and  mud,  which  were  very  nearly 
alike.  Crimson  has  a  grave  appearance, 
being  the  reverse  of  every  showy  or 
splendid  color.  The  color  of  a  florid 
complexion  appears  to  me  that  of  a  dull, 
opaque,  blackish-blue  upon  a  white  ground. 
Diluted  black  ink  upon  white  paper  gives 
a  color  much  resembling  that  of  a  florid 
complexion.  It  has  no  resemblance  to 
the  color  of  blood.”  From  the  care  with 
which  Dr.  Dalton  investigated  his  own 
defect,  it  has  become  popularly  known  as 
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“  Daltonism.”  Xor  was  his  case  at  all 
peculiar  with  regard  to  flowers,  for  the 
color-blind  are  constantly  found  unable 
to  distinguish  the  j)ctals  of  the  scarlet 
geranium  fn)m  its  leaves,  the  flowers  of 
the  wild  pop|>y  from  the  unripe  corn 
among  which  it  is  growing.  Moreover, 
those  who  thus  mistake  scarlet,  regard 
green  as  a  darkish  color,  and  confound  it 
with  drab. 

The  number  of  cases  now  upon  record 
of  persons  afflicted  in  this  way  are  very 
considerable ;  though  until  within  these 
late  years  it  was  supposed  to  be  conlined 
to  a  very  few  individuals.  From  the 
calculations  of  various  authors,  that 
one  jMjrson  out  of  every  fifteen  is  color¬ 
blind,  and  from  the  investig.itions  of  the 
late  Dr.  Wilson  upon  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  tifty-four  persons  at  Edin¬ 
burg,  made  in  1 852-3,  we  gather  that — 

1  in  .’>.'5  confounded  red  with  green, 

1  in  flO  confounded  hroien  with  green, 

1  in  40  confounded  hlue  with  green  ; 

hence,  that  one  in  nearly  every  ei/jldeen 
had  this  imperfection.  l*rofes.sorSiebeck 
found  five  out  of  forty  youths  in  the  two 
upper  classes  in  a  school  at  Herliii  color- 
biiiul.  Professor  Prevost  considers  it 
occurs  on  an  average  in  one  out  of  twenty 
persons ;  and  Wartmann,  whose  investi¬ 
gations  almost  exhaust  the  subject,  thinks 
this  estimate  is  not  exaggerated.  31. 
Lulieck  rejects  this  conclusion  as  unsound, 
from  the  observations  having  been  made 
in  England  and  Germany,  where  blue  is 
the  prevailing  color  of  the  eyes ;  and  it 
is  a  question  with  him  whether  it  occurs 
so  frequently  in  persona  the  iride«-(io\or 
of  w'hose  eyes  are  black  or  hazel.  In 
answer  to  this,  it  seems  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  examined  by  Wartmann  had 
black  irides. 

This  consideration,  however,  can  not  be 
of  much  importance  beyond  the  physio¬ 
logical  correspondence  observable  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  between  the  color  of 
the  iris  and  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  by  the 
relative  determination  of  the  pigmentum 
nigrum  in  persons  of  different  complex¬ 
ions.  In  adapting  the  eye  to  varying  in¬ 
tensities  of  light,  the  pupil  (iris)  of  course 
acts  a  principal  part  as  to  the  amount  of 
visual  rays  received,  but  its  changes  can 
not  have  much  effect  upon  the  varying  in¬ 
tensities  of  the  vibrations  to  which  the 
supjdementary  phenomena  of  colors  are 
ascribed.  It  is  the  intensity  rather  than 
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tlie  character  of  the  li^ht  that  tlie  iris 
controls,  and  which  remains  the  same 
whatever  sensation  of  csjlor  is  excited.  It 
is  dirterent  with  regard  to  the  influence 
which  sex  seems  to  exert,  for  on  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  upward  of  two  hundred  cases,  the 
proportion  of  males  affected  is  no  less  than 
nine  tenths  of  the  whole.  Tims,  it  would 
appear  that  in  this  respect — the  perfection 
of  vision — the  ladies  have  greatly  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  gentlemen.  There  is, 
however,  an  interesting  accoufit  given  by 
M.  Cumer  of  a  family  of  thirteen  females, 
(extending  through  five  generations,)  all 
of  w’hom  were  color-blind.  On  the  other 
haml  Dr.  Ilronner,  of  I'aris,  relates  the 
case  of  a  learned  chemist,  a  German, 
whose  two  daughters  were  free  from 
their  father’s  defect.  The  children  of  the 
eldest  one  were  likewise  unaflected, 
whereas  three  sons  of  the  youngest  were 
all  color-blind.  A  grandson,  also,  the 
son  of  one  of  these  latter,  inherited  the 
defect.  In  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Scletice^  1854,  another  similar 
case  is  re|M)rted,  where  seventeen  descend¬ 
ants,  chiefly  males,  of  the  matemal  grand¬ 
father  all  inherited  color-blindness. 

The  two  elder  sons  out  of  a  family  of 
four  suffer  from  this  defect.  The  secon*! 
son,  now  an  eminent  sculptor,  early  in  life 
exhibite<i  great  taste  in  drawing  and 
painting,  but  after  some  few'  years  of 
study  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  art, 
in  consequence  of  the  many  blunders  he 
committed  in  the  combination  of  his  reds 
and  greens.  Upon  my  directing  his  at¬ 
tention  not  long  since  to  a  very  brilliant 
carpet,  having  a  bright  scarlet  ground, 
with  vivid  green  fern-leaves  running  over 
it,  he  said  he  could  sec  no  tliflerence  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  warmth  of  tone  of  the  red 
over  the  green.  I  h.ave  repeatedly  ex¬ 
amined  his  eyes  with  the  ojdithalmoscope 
without  observing  any  departure  from  the 
nonmal  condition,  except  a  small  difference 
in  the  color  of  the  fundus ;  the  choroid  has 
less  blood  circulating  in  it,  and  the  pig¬ 
ment-coat  is  certainly  much  paler,  liut 
this  must  be  taken  with  some  modifica¬ 
tion,  as  the  irides  are  brownish,  scarcely 
hazel :  in  every  other  respect  the  sight  is 
nearly  normal,  as  may  readily  be  surmised 
from  his  successful  career  as  a  sculptor. 
An  only  sister,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
paints  to  perfection. 

From  other  instances  on  record,  it 
would  seem  that  color-blindness  is  fre¬ 
quently  compensated  for  by  the  greater 


exactness  with  which  distant  as  well  as 
near  objects  may  be  perceived,  and  this, 
too,  in  a  comparatively  obscure  light.  We 
find  in  the  (ilanyotc  Medical  Journal, 
vol.  ii.,  a  case  of  the  kind  with  some  valu¬ 
able  remarks  by  the  individual  himself. 
“  All  objects  whatever,  when  viewed  at  a 
distance,  lose  their  local  coloring,  and 
assume  more  or  less  of  a  pale  azure  blue 
tinge,  which  jiainters  term  the  color  of 
the  air:  this  is  inteiqaised  lietween  my¬ 
self  and  a  distant  object.  No  color  con¬ 
trasts  to  me  so  forcibly  with  black  as  this 
azure  blue ;  and  as  you  know  that  the 
shadows  of  all  objects  are  comjiosed  of 
black,  the  forms  of  objects  which  h.ave 
acquired  more  or  less  of  this  blue  tint, 
from  lK.*ing  distant,  Iwcome  defiiu*d  and 
marked  by  the  possession  of  shadows 
which  are  invisible  to  me  in  the  more  high- 
ly-<‘olored  objects  in  the  foreground,  and 
which  are  thus  left  comparatively  confus¬ 
ed  and  shapeless  masses  of  color.  So  much 
is  this  the  case  with  me  when  viewing  a  dis¬ 
tant  object,  as  to  overcome  the  effect  of 
perspective,  and  the  shading  in  the  form 
and  the  garments  of  human  Iieings  at  some 
distance  from  my  eye  is  often  so  predomi¬ 
nant,  and  marks  them  out  so  distinctly,  as 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  diminution  of  size ; 
and  although  I  see  the  object  most  distinct¬ 
ly,  I  am  unable  to  tell  whether  it  be  a 
child  near  me  or  a  grown-up  |K‘rson  far  oft’.” 

Both  Professor  Wartmann  and  Dr. 
Wilson  examined  and  tested  individuals 
who  corrected  by  the  touch  erroneous 
judgments  which  they  formed  regarding 
colors.  A  case  of  the  kind  came  under 
my  own  obserx'ation  which  I  shall  pres¬ 
ently  relate ;  and  I  know  and  have  met 
with  very  many  instances  in  the  totally 
blind  able  to  distinguish  every  variety  of 
colors  b)'  the  delicacy  of  the  sense  of 
touch  :  they  tell  me  there  is  a  sensible  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  degree  of  heat  conveyed  to 
the  point  of  the  finger. 

The  fact  that  a  difference  of  tint  is  re¬ 
cognized,  although  the  eye  of  the  color¬ 
blind  person  does  not  appreciate  any  dif¬ 
ference  of  color,  as  rod  and  green,  when 
compared  together,  and  that  every  one  is 
educated  to  call  things  by  certain  names, 
whether  he  understands  the  meaning  or 
not,  may  help  to  explain  the  slowness 
with  which  this  defect  is  discovered ;  and 
again,  that  the  report  of  every  case  is 
rendered  hopelessly  imperfect  from  the 
impossibility  of  subjecting  the  eye  to  the 
test  of  color. 
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In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1859,  Mr.  AV.  Pole,  a  well-known  civil 
engineer,  thus  describes  his  own  case : 
“  I  was  about  eight  years  old  when  the 
mistaking  a  piece  of  red  cloth  for  a  green 
leaf  betrayed  the  existence  of  some  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  my  ideas  of  colors ;  and  as  I 
grew  oider  continued  errors  of  a  similar 
kind  led  my  friends  to  suspect  that  my 
eyesight  was  defective ;  but  I  myself 
could  not  comprehend  this,  insisting  that 
I  saw  colors  clearly  enough,  and  only  mis¬ 
took  their  names.  I  was  articled  to  a 
civil  engineer,  and  had  to  go  through 
many  years  of  practice  in  making  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  kind  connected  with  this  pro¬ 
fession.  These  arc  frequently  colored, 
and  I  recollect  often  being  obliged  to  ask 
in  copying  a  drawing  what  colors  I  ought 
to  use ;  but  these  difficulties  left  no  per¬ 
manent  impression,  and  up  to  a  mature 
age  I  ha«l  no  suspicion  that  my  vision 
W’as  different  from  that  of  other  people. 
I  frequently  made  mistakes,  and  noticed 
many  circumstances  in  regard  to  colors 
which  temporarily  perplexed  me.  I  re¬ 
collect  in  particular  having  wondered  why 
the  beautiful  rose  light  of  sunset  on  the 
Alps,  which  threw  my  friends  into  rap¬ 
tures,  seemed  all  a  delusion  to  me.  I 
still,  however,  adhered  to  my  first  opin¬ 
ion,  that  I  w'as  only  at  fault  in  regard  to 
the  names  of  colors,  and  not  as  to  the 
ideas  of  them ;  and  this  opinion  was 
strengthened  by  observing  that  the  persons 
who  were  attempting  to  point  out  my 
mistakes  often  disputed  among  themselves 
as  to  what  certain  hues  of  color  ought  to 
be  called.”  At  length  Mr.  Pole  when 
about  thirty  years  of  age  committed  a 
glaring  blunder,  and  this  circumstance  led 
him  to  make  an  investigation  of  his  case, 
which  ended  in  his  discovering  that  he 
was  color-blind. 

All  who  have  investigated  the  subject 
of  color-blindness  agree  that  in  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  cases  it  is  not  a  disease, 
but  rather  a  remarkable  tyj)e  of  vision. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  the  peculiarity 
exists  sometimes  as  a  matter  of  degree, 
and  that  an  abnormal  sensation  of  color 
may  be  received,  but  of  so  short  a  dura¬ 
tion  and  corrected  spontaneously  as  to 
l>e  a  source  of  little  inconvenience,  and 
even  passes  unnoticed.  But  as  many  im- 
j)ortant  facts  in  connection  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  have  come  to  light,  it  is  now  made 
essential,  and  very  properly  so,  for  every 
driver  or  guard  of  the  railway  train  to 
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pass  an  examination  as  to  his  power  of 
pt'rceiving  and  distinguishing  difterent 
colored  signals  used  on  railways.  Dr. 
Wilson  goes  further,  and  says :  “  It  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  question  wliether  the  demands 
of  public  safety  would  be  best  met  by  ex¬ 
cluding  color  from  railway  and  ship  sig¬ 
nals,  or  by  excluding  the  color  blind  from 
the  office  of  signalmen.”  Ked  and  green 
lamps  are  employed  as  signals  at  sea,  as 
well  as  on  railways,  and  many  appalling 
accidents,  no  doubt,  have  been  occasioned 
by  mistaking  the  color  exhibited  both  on 
sea  and  land. 

A  mistake  in  color  may  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  sensation  can  only  be 
prolonged  for  a  very  limited  time.  Thu.s, 
whenever  any  one  looks  fixedly  at  a 
bright  object  placed  on  a  surface  of  a 
dark  tint,  and  then  closes  his  eyes,  or 
transfers  them  suddenly  to  another  ground 
of  a  lighter  color,  he  immediately  perceives 
an  image  presenting  a  color  complement¬ 
ary  to  the  one  last  observed.  This  arises, 
also,  when  the  eyes  have  been  fatigued 
by  the  prolonged  observation  of  a  colored 
and  very  bright  object,  as  a  colored  light, 
and  then  suddenly  turned  to  look  at  an¬ 
other  object  of  a  difterent  color ;  or  when 
the  eyes  are  fatigued  by  over-work  and 
hours  of  watching.  Many  rem.arkable 
cases  are  on  record  whore  colored  vision 
has  been  suddenly  produced.  The  partic¬ 
ulars  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  case  late¬ 
ly  excited  some  attention,  and  a  medico¬ 
legal  question  of  importance  was  raiseil. 
The  sufferer,  a  corn-dealer,  brought  an 
action  against  a  railway  company  for  com¬ 
pensation,  inasmuch  as  that  after  the  ac¬ 
cident  every  thing  appeared  yellow,  and  all 
qualities  of  flour,  therefore,  w'ere  alike  in 
color.  The  evidence  chiefly  depended 
upon  the  man’s  own  statement,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  the  eyes  were  carefully  examined, 
and  yet  none  of  the  medical  witnesses 
could  give  any  explanation  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  yellow  vision.  The  jury,  however, 
awarded  twelve  hundred  pounds  dam¬ 
ages  ;  and  as  a  certain  amount  of  colored 
vision  is  not  unfreqiiently  found  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  paralysis,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  believe  the  retina  may  have  been  par¬ 
tially  paralyzed  by  the  severe  shock  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  railway  collision. 

But  whether  we  regard  color-blindness 
as  only  a  curious  physical  phenomenon, 
simply  a  defect,  or  as  a  positively  abnor¬ 
mal  condition  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
structures  of  the  eye,  it  may  be  truly  said 
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we  know  so  little  concerning  its  true  na¬ 
ture,  that  I  need  offer  no  ajjology  for  the 
few  remarks  I  am  about  to  add  upon  it. 

As  I  have  often  met  with  it  associated 
with  actual  disease,  and  since  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  ophthalmoscope  we  are 
now  enabled  to  observe  many  very  cu¬ 
rious  changes  in  the  internal  eye  bcft»re 
unrecognized,  it  is  not  improbable  by  its 
aid  we  may  ultimately  discover  some  ' 
structural  differences  in  the  eyes  of  the  | 
color-blind.  And  if  the  proposition  be 
well-founded  that  the  color  of  the  internal 
membranes  of  the  eye  must  affect  its 
j>erception  of  colors,  then  the  choroid, 
which  is  the  most  fully  colored  of  the 
tunics,  and  the  one  most  liable  to  vary  in 
extent  and  depth  of  coloration,  must  have 
a  very  important  influence  on  color-vision.' 
Xow,  in  the  few  cases  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining,  I  noticed  a 
considerable  difference,  both  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  pigmental  coloring  matter,  in  the 
size  of  the  vessels,  and  in  the  amount  of 
blood  circulating  in  the  eye.  The  seat  or 
cause  of  the  «lefect  probably  lies  altoge¬ 
ther  beyond  our  reach  ;  but  whatever  we 
can  learn  concerning  it  is  certain  to  be  of 
service  in  determining  the  extent  to  which 
we  may  hope  to  cure  or  alleviate  this 
aflfection  of  sight. 

The  first  case  of  color-blindness  that 
fell  under  my  notice,  was  that  of  my  late 
talented  friend,  Mr.  Angus  Keach,  whose 
untimely  death  has  been  so  much  and  so 
jjistly  lamented.  He  was  incapable  of 
distinguishing  green,  and  only  partially 
so  red.  With  him  both  were  nearly  the 
same.  The  former  would  sometimes  ap¬ 
pear  more  of  a  pink  than  even  red.  lie 
had  altogether  but  a  very  poor  concej)tion 
of  the  primary  colors.  This  I  detected 
on  one  occjision  when  endeavoring  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  gradation  of  beautiful 
colors  displayed  by  some  objects  made  to 
depolarize  light  when  i)laced  on  the  stage 
of  my  microscope.  After  a  long  endeavor 
to  convince  him  of  the  fact,  as  he  could 
see  nothing  wonderful  in  it,  I  discovered 
that  he  was  unable  to  name  the  colors 
correctly;  and  he  then  told  me  he  had 
always  been  indifferent  about  them.  To 
prevent  error  he  had  been  accustomed 
always  to  avoid  describing  them,  except 
in  relatively  as  light  and  shadow,  or  black 
and  white.  He  remarked  of  the  vin 
ordinaire  of  France,  that  to  him  it  appear¬ 
ed  so  like  ink  that  he  once  found  himself 


endeavoring  to  write  with  it.  He  saw  no 
red  in  it. 

At  this  time,  unfortunately,  my  attention 
was  not  so  much  drawn  to  ophthalmic 
disease  as  it  has  been  since,  and  I  omitted 
to  make  such  an  investigation  of  this  re¬ 
markable  affection,  which,  in  one  so  fully 
capable  of  affording  accurate  information 
as  to  the  phenomena  observed,  would  have 
been  so  valuable.  Very  soon  after  he 
was  attacked  with  the  first  symptoms  of 
softening  of  the  brain,  which  gradually 
progressed  during  the  two  years  his  life 
was  jtrolonged. 

It  has  since  several  times  occurred  to 
me  that  the  defective  condition  of  sight 
might  have  been  connected  with  the  early 
development  of  the  disease  in  the  brain. 
The  extreme  condition  of  color-blindness 
in  which  I  found  ^Ir.  Keach’s  eyes  must 
have  been  a  progressive  aggravation,  for 
otherM’ise  it  is  most  ])robable  more  notice 
would  have  been  taken  of  it  than  seems 
to  have  been  the  case.  Indeed  it  might 
have  been  induced  as  the  first  symptom 
of  an  over-worked  brain,  as  I  have  had 
opportunities  since  of  observing  instances 
of  color  blindness  arising  from  general 
disturbance  of  the  system,  and  disap¬ 
pearing  as  this  M  as  corrected  and  reliev¬ 
ed. 

In  another  case  the  fundus  of  the  eyes 
upon  examination  Mere  seen  to  be  very 
pale;  the  defect  gradually  yielded  to 

Et  treatment.  The  gentleman,  ^Ir. 

I,  first  noticed  many  |)eculiar  a[)pear- 
ances  M’hen  looking  at  green  leave-=, 
chiefly  so  if  groMing M’ith  grass;  then  all 
ajipeared  elongated  and  serrated.  Even 
the  leaves  of  trees — a  M’illoM-tree  in 
particular  —  Mere  not  only  indistinctly 
seen,  but  M’ere  very  much  serrated.  Ked 
floM’ers  of  most  kinds  could  only  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  form  from  leaves  ;  the 
exception  to  this  M'as  M'hen  they  M'ere 
globular  in  their  form,  as  the  dahlia. 

Mr.  W.  Butcher  m  jis  early  put  to  the 
carjiet  trade,  and  after  a  short  time  he 
discovered  some  defect  of  sight,  which 
ultimately  proved  to  be  color-blindness. 
By  close  observation  he  made  himself  M’ell 
acquainted  with  the  proper  names  of 
colors,  and  so  kept  his  defect  from  those 
about  him.  By  ediicating  the  eye  to  the 
peculiar  warmth  imparted  Avhen  all  the 
colors  in  carpets  were  said  to  harmonize, 
he  was  enabled  to  raise  himself  to  the 
position  of  a  salesman  in  a  large  house  of 
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business,  .and  ultimately  became  traveling- 
s.alesman.  He  has  four  brothers  living, 
all  of  whom  are  color-blind.  Taking  up 
the  prismatic  colors,  he  could  distinctly 
see  the  line  of  demarkation  between  them, 
but  confounded  purple  and  crimson,  pink 
and  blue,  red  and  green  ;  and  on  placing 
before  him  a  series  of  reds,  scarlets, 
greens,  and  browns,  he  said:  “They  are 
all  a  mass  of  confusion,  and  it  is  totally 
impossible  for  me  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.”  Onange  an<l  yellow  were 
selected  easily,  and  appeared  very  bright 
to  him. 
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Al)out  six  years  since,  while  in  good 
bodily  health  and  vigor,  his  sight  began 
to  decline,  and  now,  for  some  months 
past,  he  has  been  quite  blind.  It  is  tech¬ 
nically  called  %chite  atrophy — that  is,  the 
blood  supply  to  the  optic  nerve  and  retina 
is  in  some  way  cut  oft’ ;  in  consequence 
the  vessels  are  very  small  and  nearly 
obliterated ;  the  choroid  coat  is  sharing 
the  general  disorganization. 

These  are  only  a  few’  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  brought  to  our  knowledge  in 
connection  with  the  very  interesting  bu1> 
ject  of  color-blindne«ti.  'j 
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Tun  genius  of  Frederick  the  Great  was  | 
not  essentially  military.  By  inborn  tend- ! 
ency  he  was  more  a  man  of  letters  than  * 
a  man  of  the  sword.  Literature  was  his 
e.arliest  passion,  and  his  latest.  His  liter- 
ar\'  ability,  however  misdirected,  was  far 
above  mediocrity.  He  wrote  bad  French 
verses,  it  is  true ;  but  to  write  good  French 
verses  is  possible  only  for  a  Frenchman. 
His  prose  style  received  the  praise  of  Gib¬ 
bon.  His  reputation  as  an  author  has 
risen  rapidly  since  the  appearance  of  a 
correct  edition  of  his  works.  His  history 
excels  in  the  sterling  manly  qualities.  It 
shows  that  he  coubl  render  full  justice  to 
an  enemy.  It  delineates  character,  on  the 
way,  with  that  suggestive  terseness  so 
rare,  except  among  writers  who  h.ave  been 
at  once  men  of  action  .and  men  of  books. 
The  first  militar}’  essays  of  Frederick,  on 
the  contrary,  were  by  no  means  promis¬ 
ing.  He  fied  from  the  field  of  Mollwitz. 
He  owed  his  first  great  defeat  to  his  refu¬ 
sal  to  follow  the  wiser  counsel  of  Prince 
Maurice  of  Dessau.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  w’ent  to  school  to  the  enemy. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Prussus.  From  the 
Gerinui  of  Dr.  E.  Vihse,  by  Frasz  C.  F.  Di  mmler. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court.  ArisU>cracy.  and  Diplomaott 
of  Austria.  By  Dr.  E.  V'r.iisE.  Transluted  from 
the  German,  by  Franz  Drmmler. 


But  the  secret  of  his  strength  lay  in  a 
power  of  endurance  which  no  disasters 
could  exhaust,  a  power  of  will  which  no 
obstacle  could  turn  aside.  That  right 
royal  determination  tvould  have  given 
him  preeminence  in  any  province  of  hu¬ 
man  action  wherein  the  bold  man  and 
the  patient  is  assured  of  success.  The 
art  of  poetry  was  not  to  be  learnt ;  but 
the  art  of  war  it  was  possible  to  acquire  ; 
and  in  that  art  this  man  of  iron,  winning 
some  new  lesson  from  every  defeat  anil 
every  victory,  became  ere  long  a  master. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War  commences  a  novel  system  of  alliance 
in  Europe.  France  and  Austria — since 
the  days  of  Richelieu  so  invariably  foes — 
l>ecome  fast  friends.  To  the  two  Roman¬ 
ist  powers  are  oj)posed  the  two  Protestant 
— England  and  Prussia.  Both  the  Ger¬ 
man  courts  are  in  tvant  of  money.  A 
golden  stream  of  sub.sidy  fiows  from  Eng¬ 
land  into  Prussia,  from  France  into  Aus¬ 
tria.  But  England  was  the  better  pay¬ 
master,  .and  Prussia  the  better  economist. 
Frederick  said  that  he  retained  Silesia,  in 
the  end,  because  he  kept  the  last  dollar  in 
his  jmeket.  Napoleon  u.sed  to  say,  that 
in  every  battle  the  victory  lay  with  him 
to  whose  last  battalion  the  enemy  ha<l 
nothing  to  oppose.  What  is  true  of  men 
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in  an  engagement  is  no  less  true  of  money  branches  wliicli  the  Salzburg  miners  pro- 
in  a  war.  duee  from  their  pits,  glittering  with  me- 

The  war  was  commenced  by  Frederick  tallic  deposit,  inernsted  upon  every  spray 
with  characteristic  energy.  All  the  re-  with  a  sparry  frostwork  of  diamond,  but 
soiirces  of  his  kingdom  were  collected  for  sapless,  scentless,  dead.  Kaunitz  rivaled 
the  struggle.  There  is  no  waste,  no  idle  Frederick  himself  in  his  admiration  for 
show;  all  is  grim,  terrible,  earnest,  llis  the  genius  of  Voltaire.  He  viewed  the 
])lans  are  secret,  his  execution  swift  and  priesthood  through  the  medium  of  Mo- 
unerring.  Silesia  has  received  him  with  liere’s  Tartuffe.  It  was  he  who  extorted 
joy.  Saxony  is  soon  at  his  feet.  The  j  from  the  reluctant,  and  even  weeping, 
treachery  of  allies,  the  overwhelming  |  empress,  an  order  for  the  suppression  of 
combination  of  his  enemies,  can  not  dismay  the  .Jesuits.  Her  consent  was  only  yield- 
hirn.  .Defeats  which  would  have  driven  ed  when  the  minister  disclosed  to  her  the 
many  a  more  skillful  leader  to  submission,  way  in  which  her  Jesuit  confessor  had 
are  with  him  the  precursors  of  new  vie-  forwarded  her  most  secret  thoughts  to 
tories.  He  is  greatest  at  the  most  critical  Home.  The  resolute  example  set  by 
moments.  In  this  lay  his  superiority.  Kaunitz  was  afterwards  followed  l»y 
Admirable  Avas  the  vigor  of  his  design  Choiseul  in  France,  and  Pombal  in  I*or- 
M’hen  his  army  was  in  its  strength  ;  but  tugal.  Hut  these  expulsions  of  the  order 
surpassing  all,  the  higher  daring  of  his  by  indignant  governments  brought  only  a 
greatest  exploits  when  that  army  had  be-  temporary  relief — like  that  obtained  by 
come  a  wreck.  Nor  w.a8  vigor  wanting  the  peasant  in  the  Homan  apologue,  when 
to  the  councils  of  ^laria  Tlieresa.  Her  he  shook  his  coat  to  free  himself  from 
}»ersonal  antipathy  to  Frederick  amounted  vermin. 

to  a  mania.  The  wary  Daun  was  a  skill-  Meanwhile  the  state  of  France  under 
ful  general  ;  but,  happily  for  Freder-  Louis  XV.  and  the  Pompadour  Avas  in 
ick,  fettered  by  bigwigs  of  the  Aulic  reality  more  critical  than  even  that  of 
Council.  The  genius  of  Loudon — that  Austria  under  the  heaviest  reverses  of 
red-haired,  ill-favored,  taciturn  man,  the  war.  Yet  Kaunitz — Avise  for  his  gen- 
Avhom  they  can  not  appreciate  at  Vien- 1  eration  only — believed  that  he  had  found, 
na — Avas  of  a  much  higher  order.  Hut,  ]  in  the  decaying  monarchy  of  France,  a 
happily  once  more  for  Frederick,  Loudon  i  toAver  of  strength  for  the  decrepit  em- 
Avas  ill  supported.  Austrian  corruption  1  pire.  He  kept  up  a  constant  correspond- 
had  so  im}ioverished  the  treasury  that  his  j  ence  Avith  the  mistress,  and  arranged  the 
A'ictories  Avere  barren.  Hut  the  master- 1  alliance  with  her  minister  Hernis — that 
mind  of  the  imperial  cabinet,  the  real  an- 1  rotund  and  brilliant  little  abbe,  that 
tagonist  of  Frederick,  Avas  Prince  Kaunitz.  i  comfortable  Horace,  summoned  to  the  ar- 
It  Avas  he  Avho  secured  the  alliance  of!  duous  post  of  a  Hichelieu.  Poor  Hernia 
France  when  the  Avar  began.  It  was  he  j  was  an  honest  man,  who  did  his  best,  and 
who  repaired  the  shattered  finances  of  Avas  overwhelmed  by  a  situation  beyond 
Austria  when  the  Avar  had  closed.  While  his  poAvers.  Scarely  had  his  treaty  been 
ambassador  at  Paris,  Kaunitz  had  AA’on  sealed,  and  the  war  fairly  set  on  foot,  when 
over  Madame  de  Pomjiadour.  He  return-  Frederick,  at  Hossbach,  humbled  the  arms 
ed  to  Vienna  to  make  French  influence  of  France  by  an  overthroAv  so  easy  aftd 

fiaramount  there.  At  his  instance,  the  so  complete,  that  the  memory  of  Agincourt 
laughty  Maria  Theresa  Avrote  to  the  mis-  might  count  as  glory  in  comparison.  The 
tress  of  a  French  king  as  to  an  intimate  French  army,  so  gay  in  .all  the  finery  of 
on  equal  terms.  Great,  indeed,  is  the  Avar,  Avith  its  folloAving  host  of  hair  dress- 
contrast  betvA'een  Kaunitz  and  Austria’s  ers  and  grisettes,  had  been  scattered  to 
former  great  statesman  and  captain,  Eu-  the  Avinds  by  the  Prussian  cuirassiers, 
gene.  France  was  to  Eugene  an  abomi-  Among  the  populace  of  Paris  the  mur- 
nation ;  but  Kaunitz  beheld  in  a  Parisian  murs  grew  loud  and  menacing.  Hut  the 
union  his  ideal  of  life.  With  Eugene  alt  is  king  and  the  court  Avere  insensible  to  na- 
brave  and  simple  nature,  fresh  and  beauti-  tioiial  disgrace.  They  thought  only  of 
ful.  With  Kaunitz  all  is  hard  and  artifi-  comforting  31.  de  Soubise,  who  had  lost  a 
cial  brilliance.  The  contrast  between  battle.  Hernis  was  on  the  rack,  while 
these  two  natures  resembles  that  be-  Louis  XV.  staked  the  fortunes  of  a  great 
tween  a  3Iay-day  bough,  fragrant  with  kingdom  AA’ith  less  thought  than  he  would 
blossoms,  bright  Avith  dcAV,  and  those  play  a  card.  “There  is  no  king,”  he 
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In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1859,  Mr.  W.  Pole,  a  well-known  civil 
engineer,  thus  describes  his  own  case : 
“  I  M'as  about  eight  years  old  when  the 
mistaking  a  piece  of*  red  cloth  for  a  green 
leaf  betrayed  the  existence  of  some  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  my  ideas  of  colors ;  and  as  I 
grew  older  continued  errors  of  a  similar 
kind  led  my  friends  to  suspect  that  my 
eyesight  was  defective ;  but  I  myself 
could  not  comprehend  this,  insisting  that 
I  sjiw  colors  clearly  enough,  and  only  mis¬ 
took  their  names.  I  was  articled  to  a 
civil  engineer,  and  had  to  go  through 
many  years  of  practice  in  making  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  kind  connected  with  this  pro¬ 
fession.  These  are  frequently  colored, 
and  I  recollect  often  being  obliged  to  ask 
in  copying  a  drawing  what  colors  I  ought 
to  use ;  but  these  difficulties  left  no  per¬ 
manent  impression,  and  up  to  a  mature 
age  I  had  no  suspicion  that  my  vision 
W’as  different  from  that  of  other  people. 
I  frequently  made  mistakes,  and  noticed 
many  circumstances  in  regard  to  colors 
which  temporarily  perplexed  me.  I  re¬ 
collect  in  particular  having  wondered  why 
the  beautiful  rose  light  of  sunset  on  the 
Alps,  which  threw  my  friends  into  rap¬ 
tures,  seemed  all  a  delusion  to  me.  I 
still,  however,  adhered  to  my  first  opin¬ 
ion,  thiit  I  was  only  at  fault  in  regard  to 
the  names  of  colors,  and  not  as  to  the 
ideas  of  them ;  and  this  opinion  wJis 
strengthened  by  observing  that  the  persons 
who  were  attempting  to  point  out  my 
inlstake.s  often  disputed  among  themselves 
as  to  what  certain  hues  of  color  ought  to 
be  called.”  At  length  Mr.  Pole  when 
about  thirty  years  of  age  committed  a 
glaring  blunder,  and  this  circumstance  led 
him  to  make  an  investigation  of  his  case, 
which  ended  in  his  discovering  that  he 
was  color-blind. 

All  who  have  investigated  the  subject 
of  color-blindness  agree  that  in  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  cases  it  is  not  a  disease, 
but  rather  a  remarkable  type  of  vision. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  the  peculiarity 
exists  sometimes  as  a  matter  of  degree, 
and  that  an  abnormal  sensation  of  color 
may  be  received,  but  of  so  short  a  dura¬ 
tion  and  corrected  s]>ontaneously  as  to 
l>e  a  source  of  little  inconvenience,  and 
even  passes  unnoticed.  Hut  as  many  im¬ 
portant  facts  in  connection  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  have  come  to  light,  it  is  now  made 
essential,  and  veiy  properly  so,  for  every 
driver  or  guard  of  the  railway  train  to 
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pass  an  examination  as  to  his  power  of 
perceivinj^  and  distinguishing  different 
colored  signals  used  on  railways.  Dr. 
Wilson  goes  further,  and  says :  “  It  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  question  whether  the  demands 
of  public  safety  would  be  best  met  by  ex¬ 
cluding  color  from  railway  and  ship  sig¬ 
nals,  or  by  excluding  the  color  blind  from 
the  office  of  signalmen.”  Red  and  green 
lamps  are  employed  as  signals  at  sea,  as 
Avell  as  on  railways,  and  many  appalling 
accidents,  no  doubt,  have  been  occasioned 
by  mistaking  the  color  exhibited  both  on 
sea  and  land. 

A  mistake  in  color  may  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  semsation  can  only  be 
prolonged  for  a  very  limited  time.  Thus, 
whenever  any  one  looks  fixedly  at  a 
bright  object  placed  on  a  surtacc  of  a 
dark  tint,  and  then  closes  his  eyes,  or 
transfers  them  suddenly  to  another  ground 
of  a  lighter  color,  he  immediately  perceives 
an  image  presenting  a  color  complement¬ 
ary  to  the  one  last  observed.  This  arises, 
also,  when  the  eyes  have  been  fatigued 
by  the  prolonged  observation  of  a  colored 
and  very  bright  object,  as  a  colored  light, 
and  then  suddenly  turned  to  look  at  an¬ 
other  object  of  a  different  color ;  or  when 
the  eyes  are  fatigued  by  over-work  and 
hours  of  watching.  Many  remarkable 
cases  are  on  record  where  colored  vision 
has  been  suddenly  produced.  The  partic¬ 
ulars  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  case  late¬ 
ly  excited  some  attention,  and  a  medico¬ 
legal  question  of  importance  was  raised. 
The  sufferer,  a  corn-dealer,  brought  an 
action  against  a  railway  company  for  com¬ 
pensation,  inasmuch  as  that  after  the  ac¬ 
cident  every  thing  appeared  yellow,  and  all 
qualities  of  flour,  therefore,  were  alike  in 
color.  The  evidence  chiefly  depended 
upon  the  man’s  own  statement,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  the  eyes  were  carefully  examined, 
and  yet  none  of  the  medical  witnesses 
could  give  any  explanation  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  yellow  vision.  The  jury,  however, 
awarded  twelve  hundred  pounds  dam¬ 
ages  ;  and  as  a  certain  amount  of  colored 
vision  is  not  unfre«piently  found  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  paralysis,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  believe  the  retina  may  have  been  par¬ 
tially  paralyzed  by  the  severe  shock  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  railway  collision. 

Hut  whether  we  regard  color-blindness 
as  only  a  curious  physical  phenomenon, 
simply  a  defect,  or  as  a  positively  abnor¬ 
mal  condition  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
structures  of  the  eye,  it  may  be  truly  saitl 
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we  know  so  little  concenung  its  true  na-  endeavoring  to  write  with  it.  He  saw  no 
Hire,  that  I  need  offer  no  apology  for  the  red  in  it. 

few  remarks  I  am  about  to  add  upon  it.  At  this  time,  unfortunately,  ray  attention 

As  I  have  often  met  with  it  associated  was  not  so  much  drawn  to  ophthalmic 
with  actual  disease,  and  since  by  the  in-  disease  as  it  has  been  since,  and  I  omitted 
vention  of  the  ophthalmoscope  we  are  to  make  such  an  investigation  of  this  re¬ 
now  enabled  to  observe  many  very  cu-  markable  affection,  which,  in  one  so  fully 
rious  changes  in  the  internal  eye  before  capable  of  affording  accurate  information 
unrecognized,  it  is  not  improbable  by  its  as  to  the  phenomena  observed,  would  have 
ai«l  we  may  ultimately  discover  some  been  so  valuable.  Very  soon  after  he 
structural  differences  in  the  eyes  of  the  was  attacked  with  the  first  symptoms  of 
color-blind.  And  if  the  proposition  be  softening  of  the  brain,  which  gradually 
well-founded  that  the  color  of  the  internal  progressed  during  the  two  years  his  life 
membranes  of  the  eye  must  affect  its  was  prolonged. 

perception  of  colors,  then  the  choroid.  It  has  since  several  times  occurred  to 
which  is  the  most  fully  colored  of  the  me  that  the  <lefective  condition  of  sight 
tunics,  and  the  one  most  liable  to  vary  in  might  have  been  connected  with  the  early 
extent  and  depth  of  coloration,  must  have  development  of  the  disease  in  the  brain, 
a  very  important  influence  on  color-vision.’  The  extreme  condition  of  color-blindness 
Xow,  in  the  few  cases  th.at  I  have  had  the  in  which  I  found  Mr.  Keach’s  eyes  must 
opportunity  of  examining,  I  noticed  a  have  been  a  progressive  aggr.avation,  for 
considerable  difference,  both  in  the  quan-  otherwise  it  is  most  prob.able  more  notice 
tity  of  pigmental  coloring  matter,  in  the  would  have  been  taken  of  it  than  seems 
size  of  the  vessels,  and  in  the  amount  of  to  have  been  the  case.  Indeed  it  miglit 
blood  circulating  in  the  eye.  The  seat  or  have  been  induced  as  the  first  symptom 
cause  of  the  defect  probably  lies  altoge-  of  an  over-worked  brain,  as  I  have  had 
ther  beyond  our  reach  ;  but  whatever  we  opportunities  since  of  ob.serving  instances 
can  leani  concerning  it  is  certain  to  be  of  of  color  blindness  arising  from  general 
service  in  detennining  the  extent  to  which  disturbance  of  the  system,  and  disap- 
we  may  hope  to  cure  or  alleviate  this  pt*aring  as  this  was  corrected  and  reliev- 
aflection  of  sight.  ed. 

The  first  case  of  color-blindness  that  In  another  case  the  fundus  of  the  eyes 
fell  under  my  notice,  was  that  of  my  late  ujxm  examination  were  seen  to  be  very 
tJilented  friend,  Mr.  Angus  Keach,  whose  pale;  the  defect  gradually  vielded  to 
untimely  death  has  been  so  much  and  so  proper  treatment.  The  gentleman,  !Mr. 
justly  lamented,  lie  was  incapable  of  Kaith,  first  noticed  many  peculiar  ajipear- 
distinguishing  green,  and  only  partially  ances  when  looking  at  green  leaves, 
so  red.  With  him  both  were  nearly  the  chiefly  so  if  growing  with  gra.s8 ;  then  all 
same.  The  former  would  sometimes  ap-  appeared  elongated  and  serrated.  Even 
pear  more  of  a  pink  than  even  red.  lie  the  leaves  of  trees — a  willow-tree  in 
had  altogether  but  a  very  poor  conception  ])articular  —  were  not  only  indistinctly 
of  the  primary  colors.  This  I  detected  seen,  but  were  very  much  serrated.  Red 
on  one  occ:ision  when  endeavoring  to  de-  flowera  of  most  kinds  eoidd  only  be  dis- 
monstrate  the  gradation  of  beautiful  tinguished  by  their  form  from  leaves  ;  the 
colors  displayed  by  some  objects  made  to  exception  to  this  was  when  they  were 
<lepolarize  light  when  placed  on  the  stage  globular  in  their  form,  as  the  dahlia, 
of  my  microscope.  After  a  long  endeavor  !Mr.  W.  Butcher  was  early  put  to  the 
to  convince  him  of  the  fact,  as  he  could  caiqiet  trade,  and  after  a  short  lime  he 
see  nothing  wonderful  in  it,  I  discovered  discovered  some  defect  of  sight,  which 
that  he  W’as  unable  to  name  the  colors  ultimately  proved  to  be  color-blindness, 
correctly;  and  he  then  told  me  he  had  By  close  observation  he  made  himself  well 
always  been  indifferent  about  them.  To  acquainted  with  the  proper  names  of 
prevent  error  ho  h.ad  been  accustomed  colors,  and  so  kept  his  defect  from  those 
alw’ays  to  avoid  describing  them,  except  about  him.  By  educating  the  eye  to  the 
in  relatively  as  light  and  shadow’,  or  black  peculiar  warmth  imparted  when  all  the 
and  white.  He  remarked  of  the  tiin  colors  in  caritets  were  said  to  harmonize, 
of  France,  that  to  him  it  appe.ar-  he  was  enabled  to  raise  him.self  to  the 
ed  so  like  ink  that  he  once  found  himself  position  of  a  salesman  in  a  large  house  of 
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business,  and  ultimately  became  traveling- 
salesman.  He  has  four  brothers  living, 
all  of  whom  are  color-blind.  Taking  up 
the  prismatic  colors,  he  could  distinctly 
st^e  the  line  of  demarkation  between  them, 
but  confounded  pui’ple  and  crimson,  pink 
and  blue,  red  and  green  ;  and  on  placing 
before  him  a  series  of  reds,  scarlets, 
greens,  and  browns,  he  said:  “They  are 
all  a  mass  of  confusion,  and  it  is  totally 
impossible  for  me  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.”  Orange  and  yellow  were 
selected  easily,  and  appeared  very  bright 
to  him. 
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About  six  years  since,  while  in  good 
bodily  health  and  vigor,  his  sight  began 
to  decline,  and  now,  for  some  months 
past,  he  has  been  quite  blind.  It  is  tech¬ 
nically  called  tehite  atrophy — that  is,  the 
blood  supply  to  the  optic  nerve  and  retina 
is  in  some  way  cut  oft’ ;  in  consequence 
the  vessels  are  very  small  and  nearly 
obliterated ;  the  choroid  coat  is  sharing 
the  general  disorganization. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  fiicts  which 
have  been  brought  to  our  knowledge  in 
connection  with  the  very  interesting  bu>>- 
ject  of  color-bUndne^8.\ 
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Thk  genius  of  Frederick  the  Great  was 
not  essentially  military.  Hy  inborn  tend¬ 
ency  lie  was  more  a  man  of  letters  than 
a  man  of  the  sword.  Literature  was  his 
earliest  passion,  and  his  latest.  His  liter- 
arj*  ability,  however  misdirected,  was  far 
above  mediocrity.  He  wrote  bad  French 
verses,  it  is  true ;  but  to  write  good  P'ronch 
verses  is  possible  only  for  a  P’'renchin.an. 
His  prose  style  received  the  praise  of  Gib- 
Imn.  His  reputation  as  an  author  has 
risen  rapidly  since  the  ajipearance  of  a 
correct  edition  of  his  works.  His  history 
excels  in  the  sterling  manly  (pialities.  It 
shows  that  he  couhl  render  full  justice  to 
an  enemy.  It  delineates  character,  on  the 
way,  w'ith  that  suggestive  terseness  so 
rare,  except  among  writers  who  have  been 
at  once  men  of  action  and  men  of  books. 
The  first  military  essays  of  P'rederick,  on 
the  contrary,  were  by  no  means  promis¬ 
ing.  He  fled  from  the  field  of  IVIolIwilz. 
He  owed  his  first  great  defeat  to  his  refu- 
8!il  to  follow  the  wiser  counsel  of  Prince 
Maurice  of  Uessau.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  went  to  school  to  the  enemy. 

•  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Prussia.  From  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Vibbe,  by  Franz  C.  F.  Dehhlir. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court.  ArisU>cracy.  arid  Diplomacti 
of  Artstria.  By  Dr.  E.  Veiise.  Translated  from 
the  German,  by  Franz  Diusiler. 


I  But  the  secret  of  his  strength  lay  in  a 
power  of  endurance  which  no  disasters 
could  exhaust,  a  power  of  will  which  no 
obstacle  could  turn  aside.  That  right 
royal  determination  would  have  given 
him  preeminence  in  any  province  of  hu¬ 
man  action  wherein  the  bold  man  and 
the  patient  is  assured  of  success.  The 
art  of  poetry  was  not  to  be  learnt ;  but 
the  art  of  war  it  was  possible  to  acquire ; 
and  in  that  art  this  man  of  iron,  winning 
some  new  lesson  from  every  defeat  and 
every  victory,  became  ere  long  a  master. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
j  War  commences  a  novel  system  of  alliance 
in  Eurojie.  P’rance  ami  ..Vustria — since 
the  days  of  Kichelieu  so  invariably  foes — 
become  fast  friends.  To  the  two  Uoman- 
ist  powers  are  opposed  the  two  Protestant 
— P.ngland  and  Prussia,  lioth  the  Ger¬ 
man  courts  are  in  want  of  money.  A 
golden  stream  of  subsidy  flows  from  Phig- 
land  into  Prussia,  from  P’rance  into  Aus¬ 
tria.  But  England  was  the  lietter  pay¬ 
master,  .and  Prussia  the  lietter  economist. 
P'rederick  said  that  he  retained  Silesia,  in 
the  end,  because  he  kept  the  last  dollar  in 
his  jK)cket.  Napoleon  used  to  say,  that 
in  every  battle  the  victory  lay  with  him 
to  whose  last  battalion  the  enemy  had 
nothing  to  oj»posc.  What  is  true  of  men 
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in  an  engagement  is  no  less  true  of  money  j  branches  which  the  Salzburg  miners  pro¬ 
in  a  war.  j  <luce  from  their  pits,  glittering  with  me- 

The  war  was  commenced  by  Frederick  tallic  deposit,  incrusted  upon  every  spray 
with  characteristic  energy.  All  the  re-  with  a  sparry  frostwork  of  diamond,  but 
sources  of  Ids  kingdom  were  collected  for  sapless,  scentless,  dead.  Kaunitz  rivaled 
the  struggle.  There  is  no  waste,  no  idle  Frederick  himself  in  his  admiration  for 
show;  all  is  grim,  terrible,  earnest.  His  the  genius  of  Voltaire.  He  viewed  the 
])lan8  are  secret,  his  execution  swift  and  priesthood  through  the  medium  of  Mo- 
unerring.  Silesia  has  received  him  with  liere’s  Turtuffe,  It  was  he  who  extorted 
joy.  Saxony  is  soon  at  his  feet.  The  from  the  reluctant,  and  even  w’eeping, 
treachery  of  allies,  the  overwhelming  empress,  an  order  for  the  suppression  of 
combination  of  his  enemies,  can  not  dismay  the  .lesuits.  Her  consent  was  only  yield- 
him.  .Defeats  wddeh  would  have  driven  ed  when  the  minister  disclosed  to  her  the 
many  a  more  skillful  leader  to  submission,  way  in  which  her  Jesuit  confessor  had 
are  with  him  the  precursors  of  new  vie-  forwarded  her  most  secret  thoughts  to 
tories.  He  is  greatest  at  the  most  critical  j  Rome.  The  resolute  example  set  by 
moments.  In  this  lay  his  superiority.  Kaunitz  was  afterwards  followed  by 
Admirable  was  the  vigor  of  his  design  Choiseul  in  France,  and  Pombal  in  For- 
when  his  army  was  in  its  strength ;  but  j  tugal.  But  these  expulsions  of  the  order 
surpassing  all,  the  higher  daring  of  his  by  indignant  governments  brought  only  a 
greatest  exploits  when  that  army  had  be-  temporary  relief— like  that  obtained  by 
come  a  wreck.  Nor  was  vigor  wanting  the  peasant  in  the  Roman  apologue,  when 
to  the  councils  of  Maria  Theresa.  Her  he  shook  his  coat  to  free  himself  from 
jtersonal  antipathy  to  Frederick  amounted  vermin. 

to  a  mania.  The  wary  Daun  was  a  skill-  Meanwhile  the  state  of  Franco  under 
fill  general  ;  but,  happily  for  Freder-  Louis  XV’’.  and  the  Pompadour  was  in 
ick,  fettered  by  bigwigs  of  the  Aulic  reality  more  critical  than  even  that  of 
Council.  The  genius  of  Loudon — that  Austria  under  the  heaviest  reverses  of 
red-haired,  ill-favored,  taciturn  man,  the  war.  Yet  Kaunitz — wise  for  his  gen- 
M’hoin  they  can  not  appreciate  at  V’^ien-  j  oration  only — belie  veil  that  he  h.ad  found, 
na — w.as  of  a  much  higher  order.  But,  in  the  decaying  monarchy  of  France,  a 
happily  once  more  for  Frederick,  Loudon  I  tower  of  strength  for  the  decrepit  em- 
was  ill  supported.  Austrian  corruption  I  pire.  He  kept  up  a  constant  correspond- 
had  so  impoverished  the  treasury  that  his  ,  ence  with  the  mistress,  and  arranged  the 
victories  were  barren.  But  the  master- 1  alliance  w’ith  her  minister  Bernis — that 
mind  of  the  imperial  cabinet,  the  real  an-  j  rotund  and  brilliant  little  abbe,  that 
tagonist  of  Frederick,  was  Prince  Kaunitz.  i  comfortable  Horace,  summoned  to  the  ar- 
It  was  he  who  secured  the  alliance  of !  duous  post  of  a  Richelieu.  Poor  Bernis 
France  when  the  war  began.  It  was  he  j  was  an  honest  man,  who  did  his  bjst,  and 
who  repaired  the  sh.attered  finances  of  was  overwhelmed  by  a  situation  bt'yond 
Austria  wdieii  the  war  had  closed.  VV'hile  his  powers.  Scarely  had  his  treaty  been 
ambassador  at  Paris,  Kaunitz  had  won  sealed,  and  the  war  fairly  set  on  foot,  when 
over  Madame  de  Pompadour.  He  return-  Frederick,  at  Rossbach,  humbled  the  arms 
ed  to  \’’ienna  to  make  French  infiuence  of  France  by  an  overthrow  so  easy  afid 

fiaramount  there.  At  his  instance,  the  so  complete,  that  the  memory  of  Agincourt 
laughty  Maria  Theresa  wrote  to  the  mis-  might  count  as  glory  in  comparison.  The 
tress  of  a  French  king  as  to  an  intimate  French  army,  so  gay  in  .all  the  finery  of 
on  equal  terms.  Great,  indeed,  is  the  war,  with  its  following  host  of  hair  dress- 
contrast  between  Kaunitz  and  Austria’s  ers  and  grisettes,  had  been  scattered  to 
former  great  statesman  and  captain,  Eu-  the  winds  by  the  Prussian  cuirassiers, 
gene.  France  was  to  Eugene  an  abonii-  Among  the  jiopulace  of  Paris  the  mur- 
nation ;  but  K.aunitz  beheld  in  a  Parisian  murs  grew  loud  and  menacing.  But  the 
union  his  ideal  of  life.  VV'ith  Eugene  all  is  king  and  the  court  were  insensible  to  na- 
brave  and  simple  nature,  fresh  and  beauti-  tioual  disgrace.  They  thought  only  of 
fill.  W’^ith  Kaunitz  .all  is  hard  and  artifi-  comforting  31.  de  Soubise,  who  had  lost  a 
cial  brilliance.  The  contrast  between  battle.  Bernis  was  on  the  rack,  while 
these  two  natures  resembles  that  be-  Louis  XV.  staked  the  fortunes  of  a  great 
tween  a  3Iay-<lay  bough,  fragrant  with  kingdom  with  less  thought  than  he  would 
blossoms,  bright  w’ith  dew,  and  those  play  a  card.  There  is  no  king,”  he 
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crietl,  “  there  are  no  generals,  there  are  no 
ministers.  Had  we  but  one  man  among 
us  with  a  will,  I  would  be  his  clerk  to¬ 
morrow!”  For  himself,  he  can  but  in¬ 
voke  the  saints,  remonstrate,  lament,  en¬ 
treat,  alike  in  vain.  Ilis  power  is  too 
restricted,  his  will  is  too  weak.  lie  must 
send  for  Choiseul,  and  at  last  give  place 
to  him.  At  this  point  the  account  of  Dr. 
Vehse  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  im¬ 
pression  he  conveys  with  regard  to  the 
ultimate  change  of  ininistrjr  in  France  is 
correct.  Xot  so  his  indication  of  the 
steps  which  led  to  it.  Choiseul  was  re¬ 
called  from  Vienna  to  Paris  at  the  in¬ 
stance,  not  of  Kaunitz,  but  of  Bernis  him¬ 
self.  As  for  Bernis,  a  little  mortitication 
was  soon  swallowed  up  in  a  sense  of  un¬ 
speakable  relief,  when  he  found  himself 
eventually  displaced  by  the  new  comer. 
Now  the  worthy  abbe  will  compose  his 
shattered.  ner>'e8,  will  sleep  once  more, 
will  fill  up  those  strange  hollows  in  his 
cheeks,  and  lose  th.at  frightful  sallowness. 
He  will  be  honored  and  successful  here¬ 
after  as  a  cardinal  diplomatist — a  shrewd 
observer,  a  skillful,  winning  talker — but 
never  more  will  he  covet  such  responsi¬ 
bility  at  such  a  court.  In  truth,  the  days 
of  the  old  regime  in  France  were  already 
numbered.  One  of  the  early  metrical  ro¬ 
mances  of  Germany  represents  a  warrior 
as  lying  w'ounded  and  helpless  for  years 
upon  a  couch,  unable  to  find  release  in 
death,  till  a  knight  should  come,  who  by 
asking  questions  concerning  his  sad  es¬ 
tate  should  breaK  the  sjwll  and  give  him 
power  to  die.  Thus  sick  and  powerless 
lay  the  monarchy  of  France.  At  length 
French  philosopljy  appeared,  and  began 
its  questioning.  From  that  moment  the 
old  enchantment  begins  to  lose  its  force : 
the  dying  monarchy  will  soon  be  dead. 

V)n  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  Frederick  devoted  the  remaining 
half  of  his  reign  to  the  restoration  of  that 
prosperity  which  so  desjierate  a  conflict 
had  destroyed.  lie  remitted  the  taxes, 
for  a  season,  where  the  losses  had  fallen 
most  heavily.  Ilis  timely  munificence  re¬ 
trieved  the  fortunes  of  many  a  ruined 
noble,  and  enabled  the  decimated  and 
poverty-stricken  peasantry  to  resume  the 
tillage  of  the  land.  lie  did  his  utmost 
to  promote  commerce  and  manufacture. 
Many  of  his  regulations  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  tr.ade  were  in  reality  injurious 
to  its  interests.  But  the  good-will  of  his 
intention  was  itself  no  small  impetus  to 
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industry  —  somewhat  as  the  confidence 
which  the  assurances  of  a  physician  in¬ 
spires  is  frequently  sufficient  to  effect  a 
cure,  though  some  of  his  medicines  may 
have  been  positively  mischievous.  Fre<l- 
erick  declared  all  citizens  equal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  he  abolished  torture,  he 
facilitated  justice,  he  rendered  his  peas¬ 
antry  the  envy  of  surrounding  states, 
liut  in  the  arbitrary  character  of  these 
well-meant  reforms  lay  the  secret  of  their 
insufficiency.  To  give  them  permanence, 
they  reejuired  a  succession  of  sovereigns 
as  restless,  as  indefatigable,  as  ]K>remp- 
tory,  as  Frederick  himself.  His  govern¬ 
ment  was  an  organizjition  of  which  he 
himself  was  alone  the  life.  It  was  not  a 
legislation  with  a  vitalitj^  of  its  own. 
Prussia  flourished  while  Frederick  live<l, 
because  his  })ersonal  influence  was  every 
where  active,  every  where  discernible. 
The  royal  mind,  pervading  and  embracing 
every  swial  function,  was  the  element  in 
which  the  country  had  its  being.  The 
individuality  of  the  governor  was  to  the 
economy  of  the  governed  what  the  ocean 
is  to  the  ocean  plant.  No  sooner  had  his 
influence  ebbed  away  than  the  institu¬ 
tions  he  left  behind  began  to  lose  activity 
and  vigor,  fell  into  collapse,  hung  shape¬ 
less  and  lusterless  as  the  sea-weed  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  tide  upon  the  sands. 

In  the  Austrian  empire,  the  j)olicy  of 
Maria  Theresa  was  devoted  to  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  every  national  feeling  among 
the  different  races  subject  to  her  sway. 

The  Bohemians  were  cruelly  oppressed. 
The  Magyar  nobles  were  lured  away 
from  Hungary,  and  turned  into  fawning 
courtiers.  The  Sclavonic  provinces  were 
allowed  to  retain  just  so  much  of  strength 
as  might  render  them  serviceable  jailors 
for  imprisoned  Hungary.  The  central¬ 
izing  process  of  “  Germanization  ”  was 
quietly  carried  on  by  covering  the  em¬ 
pire  with  a  network  of  civil  functionaries, 
the  creatures  of  the  cabinet.  This  bu¬ 
reaucracy  displaced  the  old  aristocratic 
power,  without  lightening  the  burdens 
of  a  people  who  had  long  groaned  l>e- 
neath  the  petty  tyranny  of  the  siugneurs. 
The  French  police-system  was  imitated 
at  Vienna.  But  the  management  of  the 
post-office  was  the  masterpiece  of  that 
desjK)tic  state-craft  which  styles  its  mech¬ 
anism  the  principles  of  order.  A  secret 
office  for  the  opening  of  letters  was  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  meeting  points  of  all  the 
great  highways  of  Germany.  Every  such 
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office  rejoiced  in  its  particular  Sir  James 
(irahani,  richly  paid  for  secrecy,  usually 
ennobled  for  his  dirty  work.  By  this 
means  Kaunitz  M  otild  be  reading  copies 
of  Frederick’s  letters  at  the  very  same 
time  with  the  Prussian  ambassador  at 
Vienna.  By*  this  means  the  state  se¬ 
crets  of  neighboring  courts,  the  plans  or 
the  complaints  of  suspected  persons,  re¬ 
ceived  such  astonishingly  prompt  attention 
at  head-quarters.  With  two  exceptions, 
all  the  Prussian  cabinet  couriers  were  in 
the  pay  of  Austria,  and  allowed  Austrian 
agents  to  inspect  their  letter-bags  on  the 
road. 

.Joseph  II.,  the  son  of  Maria  Theresa, 
early  evinced  his  desire  to  emulate  the 
glory  of  the  great  Frederick  as  a  social 
reformer.  Frederick  said  of  him  :  “He  is 
bred  in  a  bigoted  court,  and  has  cast  off 
sujHTstition ;  he  has  l>een  brought  uj)  in 
pomp,  and  yet  has  adoj)ted  plain  manners ; 
lie  has  been  nurture<l  with  flattery,  and 
yet  he  is  modest.”  Joseph  II.  was,  like 
Freilerick,  an  absolute  ruler,  inspired  b^* 
the  jihilanthropic  ideas  of  French  phi- 
losojihy.  But  .losejih  possessed  a  geniali¬ 
ty  and  kindliness  of  temperament  of  which 
Frederick  knew  nothing — even  when  no 
Seven  Years’  War  had  as  yet  baited  his 
rugged  temper  into  savageness.  (In  the 
other  luind,  Frederick  was  less  utilitarian 
in  his  views  than  .loseph.  The  former 
was  always  the  patron  of  art,  the  frieiul 
of  men  of  letters.  The  latter  cared  only 
for  facts  and  figures.  He  freed  the  press 
from  the  censorship ;  but  he  remained 
himself  a  stranger  to  every  literary  en  joy- 
mertt.  He  was  a  political  economist,  a 
ffortnnaire,  and  could  conceive  only  of  a 
calculable  and  mensurable  prosperity. 
Yet  .Joseph,  again,  was  a  sincerely  relig¬ 
ious  man.  His  noble  edict  of  toleration 
was  not  the  fruit  of  a  contemjituous  in¬ 
difference,  like  that  of  Federick.  The 
fatal  defect  in  the  character  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  his  utter  want  of  rever¬ 
ence  for  any  will  or  power  beyond  his 
own.  His  gross  and  biting  scofls  as¬ 
sailed  every  ideal  and  every  admiration 
of  mankind,  excejit  the  love  of  country  I 
and  the  love  of  fame.  A  Frenchman  haj)- ! 
»ily  compared  his  letters — so  full  of  coarse 
anguage  and  philosophic  sentiment — to 
the  pages  of  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  every 
where  blotted  with  beer  and  begrimed 
with  snuff.  For  the  suppression  of  man’s 
baser  instincts,  Frederick  hoped  every 
thing  from  the  gallows,  nothing  from  the 


pulpit.  .Joseph  H.,  while  granting  gen¬ 
eral  religious  free<lom,  sincerely  endeav¬ 
ored  to  correct  the  abuses  of  Komanism 
in  (iermany,  to  free  it  from  ultramontane 
influence,  and  to  jiromote  tolerance  and 
eidightenment  among  the  clergy  of  every 
creed.  But  the  task  of  Joseph  as  a  re¬ 
former  was  more  difficult  than  that  of 
j  Frederick.  The  interests  for  which  he 
had  to  legislate  were  more  irreconcilable ; 
the  ignorance  and  jirejudice  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  more  obstinate ;  the  tra<litional  cor¬ 
ruption  in  every  department  of  the  state 
more  inveterate  by  far.  He  himself,  too, 
though  not  more  arbitrary  than  Frederick 
in  his  changes,  was  more  sanguine,  less 
sagacious.  Admirable  and  generous  en¬ 
terprise  !  But  that  Austrian  rule,  estaJ>- 
lished  by  so  long  a  career  of  cruelty  and 
falsehood,  could  not  be  rendered,  in  a  lifi*- 
time,  noble  and  humane  by  any  young 
enthusiast  sprung  from  its  own  household. 
The  judgment  accumulated  by  such  a 
past  was  not  to  l>e  averted  by  one  brii  f 
struggle  for  such  a  future.  Never  could 
the  new  wine  be  holden  in  those  old 
liottles. 

Joseith  II.  found  the  Church  in  (Jer- 
many  dependent  upon  Home.  From  Home 
his  bishops  received  their  titles,  and  to 
Borne  they  took  their  oaths.  From  Borne 
came  every  dispensationfor  marriage,  ami 
by  the  generals  of  the  various  orders  at 
Borne  the  seventy  thousand  monks  and 
nuns  who  burdened  his  dominions  were 
taxed  and  governed.  His  new  regula¬ 
tions  laid  a  veto  on  the  commands  Avhich 
came  from  Borne  to  Austria,  and  inter¬ 
cepted  the  gold  which  poured  from  Aus¬ 
tria  to  Borne.  The  old  Ghibelline  policy 
was  revived.  The  German  Church  Avas 
to  enjoy  a  jurisdiction  of  its  own.  EA'cry 
papal  bull  was  to  be  indebted  for  its 
validity  as  law  to  the  imperial  placet. 
Every  oath  to  the  pope  was  to  be  subor¬ 
dinate  to  a  higher  oath — that  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  subject  to  his  emperor.  No  foreign 
power  should  interfere  with  the  preroga- 
th'e  of  the  Ca'sars.  And  within  tliat 
trerogatiA'e  .Joseph  included  the  merely 
luman  institutions  of  the  Church  support¬ 
ed  by  his  State. 

Now  there  sat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
at  this  time,  a  vain  and  oily-tongued  old 
gentleman,  by  nanle  Pius  VI.  Italian 
flattery  called  him  II  Persuasore.  So 
“  the  persuasive  one”  resolved  to  visit  his 
misguided  son  the  emperor,  and  try  Avhat 
soft  speech  might  do  to  recall  him  to  sub- 
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mission.  Slowly  the  pontiff  traveled,  I  ed  the  Church  in  Austria  to  a  mere  ap- 
throufjh  ranks  of  bowinsr  multitudes  who  I  pan.ajje  of  the  Uoman  see.  He  has 
lined  his  road,  <lrop{)iuj;  benediction  on  subjected  the  civil  to  the  canon  law — as 
innumerable  heads,  even  unto  the  capital  “  the  body  to  the  soul.”  It  was  the  j)ur- 
of  his  disobedient  child.  The  emperor  pose  of  Joseph  to  show  that  the  Church 
a«lvanced  to  meet  him;  but  the  papal  in  Germany  might  be  Catholic,  yet  not 
slipper  was  not  kissed,  the  pa])al  stirrup  Roman.  It  has  ever  been  the  purpose  of 
was  not  held.  Joseph  embraced  his  Iloli-  tlie  Jesuits  to  render  thoroughly  Roman 
ness  three  times,  in  the  hearty  French  every  Catholic  community.  The  struggle 
style,  as  though  he  were  an  equal.  In-  on  tliis  question  has  always  lain  between 
troduced  by  the  emperor  to  Prince  the  sovereign  and  the  prelates,  on  the  one 
Kaunitz,  Pius  held  him  out  his  lumd  to  side,  and  the  religious  orders,  supported 
kiss.  That  hand  the  minister  seized  and  by  popular  siiperstition,  on  the  other. 
— shook — with  a  cordial  English  shake —  The  masses  were  Ultramontanist  then,  as 
crying  out :  “  De  tout  mon  coetir  !  JJe  now.  Every  attempt,  whether  in  Ger- 
tout  inon  cceur  Ailerwards  the  same  many  or  France,  to  erect  an  ecclesiastical 
Kautiitz  (who,  by  the  way,  had  never  re-  nationality — to  introduce  what  may  be 
turned  the  papal  visit)  received  him  in  termed  a  constitution  into  the  Church, 
easy  morning  dress,  to  show  him  his  fine  j  has  proved,  sooner  or  later,  incompatible 
jdetures.  As  they  passed  together  with  the  spirit  of  Catholicism.  A  central 
through  the  gallery,  the  statesman  would  infallibility  is  the  only  consistent  system 
eagerly  push  and  pull  the  pontiff,  now  of  government  for  such  a  system  of 
this  way,  now  that,  like  any  other  mortal,  i  doctrine.  It  is  in  the  name  of  a  person 
to  get  him  into  the  best  lights,  to  display  I  — by  the  tangible  reality  of  a  pope,  that 
to  him  the  choicest  beauties.  Infallibility  1  the  fanaticism  of  the  populace  has  always 
was  heard  to  declare  itself  completely  been  most  readily  awakened.  It  is  with 
nonplussed  {futto  stujM’/atto),  Such  po-  the  Pope — the  Vicar  of  Christ — that  sov- 
liteness,  such  ostentation  of  welcome  ereigns  have  been  anxious  to  make  peace, 
every  where,  hut  so  little  reverence!  when  sickness,  disaster,  or  old  age,  h.ave 
When,  one  day,  he  began  bhandly  to  in-  awakened  the  sense  of  guilt.  So  the 
troduce  business  matters,  Joseph  had  cut  Gallican  Church  was  forced  to  succumb 
him  short  with  a  courteous  apology — he  |  to  Rome,  when  superstition  darkened  the 
must  first  consult  his  counselors.  So '  decrepitude  of  Louis  XIV.  The  well- 
much  homage  on  the  part  of  the  people  ;  j  meant  reforms  of  Josej)!!  were  arrested 
such  matchless  nonchalance  of  courtesy  |  by  a  universal  outcry  that  he  was  about 
on  the  part  of  their  rulers!  Ilis  Holiness  l  to  destroy  religion. 

went  away  in  a  beautiful  traveling  car- 1  Joseph  died,  worn  out  with  a  nine-years’ 
riage,  with  a  diamond  cross  worth  two  struggle  against  the  j)rejudice8  of  the 
hundred  thousand  florins,  the  gifts  of  his  people,  the  machinations  of  the  nobles, 
son  Joseph;  but  he  had  effected  nothing,  the  malignity  of  the  })riest8.  The  Neth- 
X"ay,  scarcely  had  he  turned  his  back,  erlands,  stirred  up  by  the  ])rie8thood, 
when  Joseph  suppressed  another  monas-  broke  into  revolt.  The  Hungarian  mag- 
tery — as  if  to  show  how  little  his  poliey  nates  were  his  enemies,  for  he  had  endeav- 
was  affected  by  that  papal  visit  which  he  ored  to  abolish  serfdom,  and  to  make 
had  professed  to  regard  as  so  great  an  them  share  the  public  burdens  with  the 
honor.  In  fact,  the  journey  had  been  people.  The  Tyrol  was  disturhed.  His 
worse  than  useless  To  make  such  an  at-  army  WJis  demor.allzcd  by  its  disaffected 
tempt  and  fail  was  to  have  raised,  with  officers.  His  Turkish  campaign  was  a 
his  own  hands,  the  slender  vail  which  had  j  series  of  disasters.  His  health  fell  a  prey 
couce.aled  the  weakness  of  the  Papacy,  to  such  incessant  labors  and  so  many  dis- 
The  caustic  Frederick  remarked  to  an  am-  appointments.  Domestic  calamity  crushed 
bassador  :  “  Who  knows  whether  ev^en  1 1  his  failing  spirits.  He  was  compelled,  for 
might  not  some  day  have  come  to  lielievc  the  sake  of  peace,  to  repeal  most  of  his 
in  the  infallibilitv  of  the  Pope  ?  But — but  reforms.  The  great  juirpose  of  his  life 
that  journey  to  Vienna !”  had  failed.  They  heard  him  jtraying  on 

The  present  Emperor  of  Austria  has  his  death-bed :  “  Oh,  Lord !  who  alone 
granted  to  another  Pius  all  that  Josejdi  knowest  my  heart,  I  call  Thee  to  witness 
refused,  and  more  beside.  lie  has  reduc- 1  that  every  thing  which  I  undertook  and 
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ordered  was  meant  only  for  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  inv  suhjeets.  Thy  will  be 
done  !”  It  was  time  to  "o  hence. 

Neverthele.ss  Joseph  had  not  lived  in 
vain.  Hut  for  him  Austria  would  proba- 
blv  have  shared  in  the  social  convulsion.^ 
which  were  now  bejiinning  to  rend  France 
asunder.  Had  such  a  sovereii^n  reij^ed 
at  the  Tuileries,  the  revohition  would 
not  have  broken  out.  What  Austria 
really  needed  to  render  her  powerful,  it 
was  given  him,  in  great  measure,  to  dis¬ 
cern.  Succeeding  events  have  justitied 
his  ulterior  aim — have  exalted  and  en- 
ilearcd  his  memory.  Hut  it  was  not  for 
him  to  discover  and  apply  the  best  means 
for  the  supply  of  the  want  which  he 
lamented.  Frederick  the  (Jreat  summed 
u])  in  a  sentence  the  source  of  his  mistakes. 
“Joseph,”  said  he,  “alw.ays  takes  the 
second  step  without  the  first.”  The  Aus¬ 
trian  administr.ation  of  the  present  day  is 
the  contradiction,  .at  every  point,  of  the 
])rinciples  he  endeavored  to  establish. 
That  contemptible  policy,  and  that  emjity 
exchequer,  are  the  best  ajiologisls  of 
Joseph  the  reformer. 

Leopold  II.,  the  successor  of  Josejih, 
reigned  but  two  years.  That  space  of 
time  sulliced  to  .abolish  almost  every  im¬ 
provement,  and  to  commit  Austria  to  her 
dis.nstrous  war  with  France.  Hut  even 
in  Vienna  men  could  not  forget  that,  for 
a  short  interval,  they  had  breathed  the  air 
of  freedom.  The  spirit  of  Joseph’s  .ad¬ 
ministration  survived  the  destructimi  of  its 
forms.  The  middle  classes,  whom  he  had 
done  so  much  to  elevate,  could  not  in  a 
moment  be  reduced  to  their  former  level. 
.iVristocractic  insolence  could  not  venture 
so  openly  to  spurn,  as  the  canaille,  every 
gra<le  of  untitled  hum.anity. 

Francis  II.  .ascended  the  throne  in  1792, 
an  imlolent  and  ignorant  young  man, 
stunted  alike  in  the  growth  of  body  and 
of  mind.  He  grew  pale  at  the  mention 
of  business.  He  complained  of  the  le.ast 
exertion  as  .an  intolerable  bore.  He  had 
one  affection — for  his  own  ease ;  one 
hatred — for  every  form  of  liberty.  He 
declared  that  he  would  know  nothing  of 
the  jteople — he  knew  oidy  of  subjeets. 
One  day  his  physician  congratulated  him 
on  the  excellence  of  his  constitution. 
“  Never  again  let  me  hear  that  Avonl,” 
crie<l  he ;  “  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
good  constitution.  I  have  no  constitution, 
and  never  will  have  one  !”  Taciturn  and 
implacable,  he  never  forgave  a  political 


offense.  Even  Mettemich  shrank  at  times 
from  a  master  who  showed  himself  so 
immovably  cold  and  selfish.  This  man, 
who  never  really  cared  for  any  living 
creature  except  himself,  would  listen  with 
a  sneering  satisfaction  to  the  praises  of 
his  good-nature.  To  seem  one  thing  and 
to  know  himself  another  was  his  princi- 
*al  enjoyment.  This  imperial  Tartutle 
oved  hypocrisy  for  its  own  sake,  and  ex- 
ulttsl  in  the  consciousness  that  his  ]>ro- 
fessions  were  hollow,  that  the  numbers  to 
whom  he  lavished  promises  would  wait 
in  vain  for  their  fulfillment. 

The  aged  Kaunitz,  “  the  Samuel  of  the 
Austrian  diplomacy,”  was  succeeiled  in 
the  ])remiership  by  Thugut.  This  minis¬ 
ter  W'as  an  incarnation  of  the  absolutist 
(rinciple.  It  was  difhcult  to  say  which 
le  hated  most,  the  people,  the  priesthood, 
or  the  nobles.  It  was  certain  that  he 
worshiped  only  power — that  brute-force 
which  might  effectually  coerce  the  despis¬ 
ed  masses  of  mankind.  An  austere  cynic, 
without  passion  and  without  pity,  he 
would  have  been  justly  prized  by  a  Louis 
XL  'His  face  is  described  by  Hormayr 
as  combining  the  features  of  a  Mephis- 
topheles  with  those  of  a  satyr.  He  loved 
to  be  served  by  men  of  the  most  infamous 
character.  Such  men  gratified  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  race.  Such  men  were  most 
completely  in  his  power.  He  felt  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  thought  that  he  could  hang 
them  any  day.  Revolutionary  France 
was  his  abhorrence ;  but  even  with  the 
democrats  he  would  have  made  peace  and 
resigned  them  Helgium,  if  they  would  have 
aided  him  to  seize  Havaria.  His  emissa¬ 
ries  w’ere  the  most  eager  at  every  court 
in  urging  the  crusade  against  France. 
Hut  at  the  first  prospect  of  advantage  to 
Austria,  he  would  contrive  to  embarass 
and  weaken  his  allies,  that  France  might 
l>e  sufficiently  strong  to  serve  his  purpose. 
Thus  the  b.attle  of  Fleurus  was  lost  by  his 
orders,  Iwcause  a  secret  agreement  was 
on  foot  that  France  should  assist  him  to 
acquire  Venice.  The  Austrian  general, 
who  was  not  in  the  secret,  fought  in  earn¬ 
est.  His  men  fell  by  thousands — mere 
food  for  powder.  Diplomacy  had  arrang¬ 
ed  every  thing  beforehand,  jilaying  wdth 
gallant  lives  as  with  pieces  on  a  board. 
This  was  not  the  first  campaign  in  which 
Austrian  diplomacy  ha<l  engaged,  intend¬ 
ing  to  secure  an  ultimate  success  with  the 
pen  by  means  of  pretended  failure  with 
the  sword.  More  than  once  did  her 
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policy  refuse  to  pursue  .a  military  advan¬ 
tage  against  the  Turks,  because  their 
power  contributed  to  render  Hungary 
ilependent  on  Vienna.  In  the  midst  of 
success,  tlie  Archduke  Charles  was  com¬ 
manded  to  retire  from  Switzerland,  that 
Suwarrow  might  be  compelled  to  retreat  i 
for  want  of  support,  and  so  Russia,  the 
professe<l  ally  of  Austria,  be  foiled  by 
France,  her  professed  enemy.  A  war  of 
conquest,  however  inhuman,  is  not  a  mean¬ 
ness.  But  the  hight  at  once  of  cruelty 
and  baseness  is  attained  by  a  cabinet 
which  sends  forth  armies  secretly  destined 
to  disgrace  and  slaughter. 

Thugut  was  not  wholly  destitute  of 
literary  taste.  But  he  dreaded  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  faintest  ray  of  light  into 
that  thick  darkness  which  he  deemed  so 
wholesome  for  the  people.  Scarcely  one 
of  the  great  names  which  were  becoming 
the  glory  of  the  German  tongue  escaped 
the  prohihition  of  his  censorship.  The 
plays  of  Schiller  were  banished  as  so 
many  apostles  of  revolution.  Wieland 
and  Lessing,  Goethe  and  Herder,  were 
not  suffered  to  escape.  Every  play  of 
Shakspeare  in  which  a  king  is  killed 
was  peremptorily  forbidden.  No  piece 
might  be  acted  on  the  stage  in  which 
ministers  or  councilors  were  among  the 
bad  characters.  The  villains  of  the  trag- 
<*dy  were  all  accordingly  degraded  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  ranks.  Xo  char¬ 
acter  might  be  a  scoundrel  who  was 
higher  than  a  viscount.  Thus,  from  the 
count  upward,  every  personage  was  a 
model  of  virtue.  Only  bailiffs,  servants, 
or  tradesmen  could  figure  as  rascals. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Austria  and  of  Prussia,  as  they 
fell,  side  by  side,  l>efore  the  throne-shaker, 
Napoleon.  The  humiliation  of  Prussia 
w.a8  more  complete,  but  her  power  of 
self-recovery  was  far  greater.  Prussia 
possessed  a  Baron  Stein,  who  rebuilt  the 
ruins  of  her  military  despotism  on  a  liberal 
plan,  turning  her  very  losses  into  gain. 
Austria  possessed  a  Count  Stadion,  who, 
even  when  the  capital  was  lost,  could  re¬ 
vive  the  broken  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
animate  a  gallant,  though  a  vain,  resist¬ 
ance.  In  both  these  men  was  something 
of  heroic  mould.  But,  with  a  few  excej>- 
tions,  the  terrible  trials  to  which  the  two 
countries  were  exposed  served  only  to 
show  how  craven  and  incompetent,  in 
each  of  them,  was  that  aristocracy  which 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  all  command. 


Alison  has  attributed  the  stand  which 
Austria  made  at  Aspern  and  at  Esslingen 
to  the  sj»irit  and  the  wisdom  of  her  no¬ 
bles.  His  characteristic  reflection  is,  that, 
“in  the  invincible  tenacity  and  far-seeing 
sagacity  of  an  aristocratic  government  is 
to  be  found  the  only  guarantee,  from  the 
days  of  Cannai  to  those  of  Asj)ern,  for 
such  }in  unsliakeii  resolution  under  calami¬ 
ties  generally  con8i<lered  as  utterly  de¬ 
structive  of  political  indeiMMidcnce.”  But 
another  tale  is  told  by  the  confidential 
letters  of  Gentz,  a  man  emj)loyed  at  this 
crisis  to  support  with  his  vigorous  j>en 
the  views  of  the  Austrian  government. 
The  following  outburst  of  indignation, 
however  violent,  is  jiertectly  excusable  : 

“  The  scum  of  Vienna — lamtpeaiing  of  the 
high  nobility  and  the  minitten — only  look  to 
the  immetliatp  future,  of  which  I  am  utterly 
regardless.  May  the  devil  take  us,  by  all 
means,  as  soon  as  we  deserve  no  longer  to  ex¬ 
ist.  But  they  have  scarcely  any  fi*eling  what¬ 
ever  about  what  has  just  huppenetl — about 
that  which  is  only  terrible.  The  Austrian 
cabinet  is  sunk  into  complete  lethargy.  Now 
the  incapacity,  the  inanity,  nay,  the  infamy  of 
this  ministry,  apiwars  InTore  the  world  in  all 
!  its  appalling  nature.  They  are  the  same  as 
they  have  ever  Ijcen.  With  them  nothing 
great  can  lie  done,  either  in  the  cabinet  or  in 
the  field.  And  yet,  even  now,  there  would  lie 
a  iKissibility  of  saving  us ;  indeed,  I  do  not 
despair  altogether,  Colloredo,  (the  old  cabinet 
minister,)  at  least,  is  actually  dismissed.  For 
I  the  last  two  days  (the  letter  is  dated  22d  No- 
!  vemlK*r)  the  others  also  have  Ix'gun  to  shake ; 
but  all  is  so  rotten  ami  corrupt,  that  unless 
the  whole  lie  cast  away,  there  is  no  reasonable 
hope.  Those  vilest  of  the  vile  do  not  care, 
if  Napoleon  only  leave  them  Vienna.  At 
Tropfiau,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Zichy,  saul, 
in  my  presence  :  ‘  At  the  price  of  the  Tyrol, 
Venice,  and  part  of  Upix-r  Austria,  peace  is 
cheaply  iKiught !’  Ah !  if  those  fellows  only 
were  ruined,  there  would  be  goml  cause  for 
delight  in  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy — but 
to  the  protineet,  honor,  Germany,  Europe, 
and  to  he  dwmetl  to  keep  the  Ziehye,  the  Ugarte*, 
the  Cobemle,  the  Collenbaehs,  the  LambertU, 
the  Dietrichiteine  ;  not  to  hare  any  tatufaeUon 
or  revenge,  not  to  tee  any  of  thote  dogt  hanged 
or  quartered:  that  it  more  than  a  man  can 
twallovD." — Vol.  ii.  p.  417. 

“  Austria,  Russia,  and  Pnissia,  as  now  gov¬ 
erned,  are  completely  incapable  of  doing  any 
good,  and  each  of  them  incapable  in  the  same 
degree.  To  blind  ourselves  to  the  bastmess  of 
the  Great  Powers,  and  to  their  moral  inanition, 
w’ould  l>e  extremely  dangerous ;  to  share  it, 
would  l)e  vile.” — P.  419. 

Napoleon  formed  precisely  the  same 
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opinion  of  the  Austrian  policy  as  did 
Frederick  tlie  (Jreat.  lie  wrote  to  Da- 
voust,  saying  of  the  Austrian  leaders: 
“  This  is  the  way  M'ith  these  folks.  At 
the  least  ray  of  hope  they  are  all  supercili¬ 
ousness,  and  at  the  first  reverse  cringing 
and  cowardly  again.” 

Under  Frederick  William  II.,  Prussia 
had  been  rapidly  sinking  to  the  position 
of  a  third-rate  j)Ower.  Resolved,  at  all 
costs,  to  maintain  an  ignominious  neutral¬ 
ity  in  the  approaching  struggle;  always 
trimming  iHJtween  France  on  the  one  side, 
and  Russia  on  the  other,  the  cabinet  of 
Berlin  fell  into  a  general  disrepute,  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  under  uhich  it  justly  labors 
at  present,  and  from  the  same  cause.  The 
voluptuous  court  of  Frederick  William  II. 
had  spread  a  faUd  demoralization  through¬ 
out  the  upper  classes.  The  treasury  had 
been  e.xhausted  by  the  costly  and  inglori¬ 
ous  invasion  of  France,  as  well  as  by  the 
e.xtnivagance  of  the  preceding  court.  The 
worthless  favorites  of  the  former  sover¬ 
eign  still  retained  the  reins  of  jmwer.  In 
their  hands,  Prussia  passed  fourteen  years 
of  contemptible  vacillation  ;  and  surround¬ 
ed  herself  with  scornful  enemies  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  faithless  artifices  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace.  No  power  in  Europe 
was  so  justly  despised  as  well  as  detested 
by  Naj)oleon.  lie  prepared  a  terrible 
])unishment.  To  inflict  that  punishment 
was  easy.  The  Prussian  army  was  per¬ 
fect  in  the  administration  of  pipe-clay,  and 
matchless  in  uniformity  of  pigtail.  But 
it  was  officered  by  effeminate  braggarts 
or  aged  incapables.  Not  one  of  its  com¬ 
manders  ])osses8ed  the  eye  of  a  general 
for  the  array  of  an  army  or  the  plan  jof  a 
campaign.  The  lovely  and  high-spirited 
(^ueen  Louisa  alone  breathed  some  vigor 
into  the  timid  counsels  of  Berlin.  The 
f>attle  of  Jena  might  well  console  the 
French  for  their  old  defeat  at  Rossbach. 
The  case  of  the  antagonists  was  simply 
reversed.  This  time  it  was  the  Prussian 
who  trusted  vainly  in  a  bygone  reputation, 
whose  camp  was  all  kitchen,  cellar,  and 
toilet-table,  as  that  of  Soubiso  had  former¬ 
ly  been.  After  this  defeat,  nearly  all  the 
great  fortresses  of  Prussia  surrendered 
without  a  blow.  The  few  strongholds 
which  made  resistance  were  commanded, 
in  nearly  every  instance,  by  commoners, 
or  the  newly-created  nobles.  Tho.se  which 
Hung  open  their  gates  with  most  disgrace¬ 
ful  promptitude  had  been  intrusted  to  the 
highest  and  most  ancient  nobility.  When 


Napoleon  entered  Berlin  he  was  so  amaz¬ 
ed  at  the  haste  made  by  the  people  and 
the  authorities  to  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
that  he  did  not  know,  he  said,  “  whether 
to  rejoice  or  to  be  ashamed.” 

After  the  reverses  of  Napoleon  in  Rus¬ 
sia  the  Prussians  were  the  first  to  throw' 
off  the  yoke.  To  the  Prussian  general. 
Von  York — old  Isegrim,  a.s  they  called 
him — belongs  the  glory  of  taking  the  first 
decisive  step,  and  taking  it  solely  on  his 
own  responsibility.  He  refused  to  move 
his  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  French. 
At  firet  his  boldness  was  disavowed  by  the 
terrified  king.  But  soon  Prussia  was 
aroused,  and  the  war  of  liberation  com¬ 
menced.  The  reforms  of  Schamhorst, 
Stein,  and  Ilardenherg  had  given  the 
Prussian  people  something  worth  fighting 
for.  The  cry  to  arms,  pro  arts  et  focin, 
meant  no  longer,  merely,  “  Shed  your 
blood  for  your  aristocratic  oppressors.” 
The  army  had  been  remodeled  by  Scharn- 
horst,  who  abolished  corporal  punishment, 
and  threw  open  commissions  to  merit, 
irrespective  of  birth.  Stein,  though  hated 
by  the  nobles  and  the  functionaries,  though 
outlawed  by  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon, 
carried  out  his  great  ch.anges.  He  eman¬ 
cipated  the  peasantry  from  the  remains  of 
feudal  oppression.  He  elevated  the  burgh¬ 
er  class,  and  restored  municipal  freedom. 
He  broke  the  power  of  the  bureaucracy 
which  had  so  long  preyed  upon  the  vitals 
of  the  state.  Ilardenherg  established  the 
universities  of  Breslau  and  Berlin  upon  a 
liberal  basis.  Fichte  and  Steftens  kindled 
to  enthusiasm  the  patriotic  fervor  of  the 
Prussian  youth.  Well  might  Bonaparte 
abhor  the  ideologists.  Prussia  w.as  con¬ 
temptible  no  longer. 

Austria  arose  im»re  slowly  to  as.sail  the 
still  formidal.'le  power  of  the  French  con- 
(pieror.  Metternich — that  subtile  man  of 
exfK'diences — arrested  the  Tyrolese  pa¬ 
triots,  that  Napoleon  might  still  suppose 
him  faithful  to  France.  By  treachery  on 
all  sides,  by  stealthy  tortuous  move¬ 
ments,  the  crafty  diplomatist  passed  from 
subservience  to  neutnility,  from  neutral¬ 
ity  to  war.  That  great  Gallic  Hege¬ 
mony,  which  the  genius  of  one  man  had 
established,  gave  W'ay  on  every  side ;  and 
the  Congress  of  NTienna  assembled  to  dis¬ 
tribute  rewards  and  punishments  among 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

When  the  danger  was  finally  past, 
when  Napoleon  was  safely  shut  up  in 
his  island-prison  at  St.  Helena,  the  sover- 
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eiijns  of  the  continent  forgot  the  promises 
by  which  they  h:ul  animated  the  spirit  of 
their  people.  Botli  in  Prussia  and  in 
Austria  commenced  a  process  of  retro¬ 
gression.  But  the  latter  had  fewer  back¬ 
ward  steps  to  take  than  the  fonner,  hav¬ 
ing  never  advanced,  even  for  a  time,  so 
far.  The  elements  of  future  disturbance  ' 
were  far  more  formidable,  however,  in 
the  southern  empire  than  in  the  northern 
kingdom.  Prussia  was  at  least  a  nation¬ 
ality,  and  in  reality  united.  The  union 
of  nationalities  in  the  Austrian  empire 
was  merely  nominal.  An  under-current 
of  discontent  wrought  more  powerfully 
to  dissolve,  than  could  the  repressive 
policy  of  ]SIetternich  to  maintain,  the 
cohesion  of  the  heterogeneous  mass.  The 
Italians  could  not  forget  that  they  had 
l)een  bartered  like  chattels  in  a  political 
compromise.  The  spirit  of  German  liber¬ 
alism,  once  awakened,  had  not  expired 
with  the  war  of  liberation.  It  had  even 
entered  the  south.  It  united,  in  Vienna, 
with  the  memory  of  Joseph  II.  Then, 
again,  the  idea  of  a  great  Sclavonic  con¬ 
federacy  was  beginning  to  agitato  races 
far  out-numbering  that  Germanic  people 
which  had  so  long  imposed  upon  them,  from 
V’ieuna,  the  laws  .and  usage  of  .an  alien 
tongue.  This  conception  of  a  natiomality, 
as  distinct  from  a  dynasty,  was  no  mere 
theoretic  novelty,  fermenting  in  the  brain 
of  Bohemian  professors  at  the  University. 
It  contained  the  germ  of  civil  war.  But 
more  dangerous  than  .all  was  the  eftbrt 
making  among  the  M.agyar  race  to  se¬ 
cure  certain  internal  reforms.  The  lib¬ 
eral  party  in  Hungary  was  engaged  in 
an  earnest  endeavor  to  strengthen  their 
country  against  Austrian  encro.achment, 
by  removing  those  social  abuses  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  its  weakness.  This 
enterprise  was  conducted  by  strictly  con¬ 
stitutional  means.  The  reforming  imajor- 
ity  in  the  Ilungarijin  Lower  House  w.as 
decided.  The  magnates  themselves  were 
broken  into  two  parties  on  the  question. 
At  this  juncture — ;just  as  Metternich  was 
.about  to  force  Hungary  back,  by  the ' 
strong  hand,  to  its  former  feebleness — 
the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe  astonished 
Europe.  Within  little  more  than  a  week 
V’^ienna  was  in  revolt  and  Metternich  in 
exile. 

It  is  important  duly  to  distinguish  the 
Hungarian  rising  in  1848  from  every  pre¬ 
vious  resistance  to  that  Germanizing  pro¬ 
cess  which  the  Viennese  cabinet  had 


carried  on  so  long,  with  so  much  false¬ 
hood,  with  so  much  cruelty.  Foianer 
revolts  had  been  conducted  by  the  nobles. 
But  these  magnates  were  great  feudal 
lords,  ever  jealous  of  each  other,  and  oj>- 
pressors  of  the  subject  serfs.  They  were 
themselves  exempt  from  every  burden. 
The  miserable  people,  ground  to  the 
dust,  paid  for  every  thing  with  their 
labor,  with  their  money,  with  their  blood. 
The  dominion  of  such  an  oligarchy 
made  Hungary  of  necessity  weak.  She 
w.as  obliged  to  receive  Austrian  troops 
to  defend  her  against  the  Turk.  To  re¬ 
ceive  Austrian  troops  for  defense,  was  to 
allow  Austria  to  violate  every  engage¬ 
ment — to  yield  her  Hungary  as  a  con¬ 
quered  country.  Austria  was  careful  that 
Hungary  should  acquire  no  new  strength 
from  within  by  internal  progress.  She 
was  not  less  careful  that  the  Sclavonic 
races  on  the  one  side,  or  the  Turk  upon 
the  other,  should  always  be  strong  enotigh 
to  keej*  Hungary  dependent  on  her  for 
protection.  None  of  the  fonner  aristo¬ 
cratic  revolts — m.ade  almost  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  a  class — could  eventually  suc¬ 
ceed.  The  nobles  betrayed  e.ach  other. 
The  high-born  informer  reveled  at  Vienna 
in  court  favor,  and  shone  with  the  spoils 
of  other  magnates,  who  h.ad  not  been 
speedy  enough  in  securing  their  own  j»ar- 
don  by  similar  treachery.  The  debasetl 
and  imbruted  peasantry  scarcely  knew 
which  master  was  the  worse,  the  native 
or  the  foreign. 

But  when  at  last  the  nation  rose  up,  those 
great  reforms  had  been  secured  which 
g.ave  to  every  class  a  social  position  worth 
defending  to  the  very  death.  Feudalism 
had  given  |)lace  to  a  constitutional  system 
kindred  with  our  own,  and  abreast  with 
the  wants  of  the  time.  K«pialized  tJixa- 
tion,  a  responsible  government,  a  more 
.adequate  representation,  a  free  press — 
these  were  the  practical  objects  for  which 
Kossuth  and  the  liberal  party  had  now 
contended  with  success.  No  Hed-Ke- 
publican  theories,  no  fanatical  day-dreams 
these — as  the  Times  (that  plausible  tool  of 
Austrian  despotism)  would  have  persmad- 
ed  men.  The  Austrian  cabinet,  with 
characteristic  falsehood,  assured  the  Hun- 
garians  that  it  disowned  the  Sclavonic 
outbreak  under  Jellachich,  while  it  w:is 
secretly  authorizing  that  chieftain  to 
ravage  Hungary  with  fire  and  sword. 
But  against  the  Croat,  and  against  the 
Austrian,  Hungarian  patriotism  prevailed. 
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Surrounded  by  foes,  yet  superior  to  them 
.'ill,  Iluui^ury  succumbed  only  to  the 
hosts  of  Kussi.i. 

What  Napoleon  said  of  the  diplomacy 
of  Metternich  is  true  of  the  Hapsburi; 
system,  from  first  to  last :  “  Metternieh 
mistakes  intrigue  fur  jiolicy ;  he  fortrets 
that  a  lie  does  not  deceive  twice.”  The 
Hungarians  will  not  a  second  time  believe 
the  solemn  promises  of  Austria.  They 
will  not  a  seiamd  time  hesitate  to  .attack 
Vienna.  The  Si-lavonic  principalities 
will  not  a  second  time  assist  to  enslave 
Hunjjiiry — to  be  themselves  the  next  vic¬ 
tims.  Austria  has  every  reason  to  fear 
the  future  in  Italy.  She  has  offended  her 
Russian  allies  without  conciliatinj?  her 
own  <lcpendencies.  Prussia  now  refuses 
to  promise  her  assistance  should  Austria 
be  threatened  by  a  revolt  in  the  southern 
peninsula.  Austria,  it  seems,  retaliates 
by  declaring  th.at  she  would  not  succor 
I’russia  should  France  assail  the  Rhenish 
provinces.  Hut  Prussia  would  be  un- 
n.armed  by  Austrian  losses  in  the  south ; 
while  Austria  is  scarcely  less  concerned 
th.an  Prussia  should  France  encroach  U])on 
the  Rhine.  Me.anwhile  the  Concordat  not 
only  frives  to  Rome  what  even  a  Ferdi¬ 
nand  II.  would  have  refused,  it  justifies  all 
the  complaints  of  Sardinia  as  to  the  n.ature 
of  Austrian  occuj»atiou  in  It.aly.  It  is 
true  that  since  1848  the  retuniin<»  w.ave 
of  despotism,  both  in  Church  and  State, 
has  ajiparently  overwhelmed  every  former 
siirri  of  promise,  and  reduced  the  conti¬ 
nent  to  a  subservience  more  hopeless  than 
before.  The  demands  of  the  Papacy, 
after  lying  in  oom])arative  aWyance,  till 
many  In'gan  to  think  that  enlightenment 
h.ad  re.ached  at  last  infallibility  itself,  have 
now  assumed  a  port  of  insolence  th.at  re¬ 


vives  the  memorv  of  Gregory  VII.,  and 
of  Innocent  III.  ’^The  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  made  absolute  as  doctrine  ;  England 
invaded  by  territorial  titles ;  and  Austria 
yielded  up  without  reserve  ;  these  are  the 
movements  Avhich  show  that  the  old  idea 
of  universal  suprem.acy  at  Rome  is  active 
yet,  as  hateful,  as  audacious  as  ever.  Hut 
it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
the  gain  is  not  more  apparent  than  real. 
If  lioine  is  stronger  than  ever  at  Vienna, 
she  is  weaker  than  ever  at  Turin.  From 
the  south  of  the  Alps  rises  a  voice  of  im¬ 
peachment  against  her  rule.  France  and 
England  npjdaud.  Even  Russia  listens. 
As  Prussia  has  relapsed  toward  absolu¬ 
tism,  she  has  relapsed  also  into  insignifi- 
c.ance.  Sardinia  has  thrust  her  aside. 
Austria  is  but  at  the  beginning  of  her 
troubles.  Her  exchequer  empty,  her  pro¬ 
tector  alienated,  her  8oci<al  abuses  intensi¬ 
fied  by  the  absolutist  reaction,  well  may 
she  tremble  as  the  cloud  thickens  toward 
the  south.  Our  brief  survey  of  her  policy 
has  shown  how'  vain  w'as  the  expectation, 
from  such  a  power,  of  any  honest  adher¬ 
ence  to  either  party  in  the  recent  struggle. 
Her  obstinacy  in  the  Avorst  selfishness  of 
oppression  has  rendered  her  hopelessly 
feeble.  Her  feebleness  has  made  her 
mean.  At  home,  the  tree  has  been  cut 
down,  but  the  fruit  has  vanished  in  its 
fall.  Abroad,  after  attempting  to  deceive 
all,  she  discovers  that  by  all  she  has  been 
iletected.  The  succession  of  petty  expe¬ 
dients  is  not  an  infinite  series.  It  can  not 
much  further  be  prolonged.  As  the  last 
variety  of  artifice  becomes  exhausted,  it 
will  be  more  apparent  than  ever  that 
Austria  is  equally  wanting  in  the  power 
to  jK.‘rsi8t  in  wrong,  and  in  the  disposition 
to  abandon  it. 
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As  an  attractive  eml)ellishment  to  this 
first  number  of  the  sixtieth  volume  of  The 
E( -LEI  TIC,  w'e  have  the  pleasure  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  our  readers  an  admirable  por¬ 
trait  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
respected  among  our  citizens.  The  orig¬ 
inal  of  this  portrait  has  long  In'en  w'ell  and 
widely  known  and  honored  in  stations  of 


public  trust,  .‘ind  revered  in  the  circles 
and  walks  of  more  ]>rivate  life.  In  former 
years  the  national  government  honored  him 
with  marked  proofs  of  its  confidence,  by 
intrusting  to  nira  inquiries  of  great  deli- 
c.acy  and  importance.  These,  it  is  due 
to  him  to  say,  were  conducted  by  him 
with  great  ability  and  fidelity.  We  had 
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long  been  aware  that  Governor  Bradish 
had  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  Western  Asia ;  but  not  until  we 
took  occasion  to  make  inquiries  did  we 
know  the  particulars  of  his  long  sojourn 
abroad,  the  various  countries  he  visitwl, 
the  important  inquiries  intrusted  to  him, 
and  the  valuable  services  which,  in  the 
prosecution  of  those  inquiries  and  the 
communication  of  the  result,  he  rendered 
to  our  national  government,  and,  if  we 
are  correctly  informed,  without  asking  or 
receiving  the  smallest  jK*cuniary  reward. 
Well  versed  in  the  leading  languages  of 
Europe,  and  speaking  fluently  the  Arabic 
tongue,  he  was  admirably  fitted  to  trav¬ 
erse  the  Turkish  Emjdre  and  hold  extend¬ 
ed  discussion  Jind  intercourse  with  the 
Sublime  Porte,  by  whom  he  was  uni¬ 
formly  treated  with  distinguished  consid¬ 
eration.  The  valued  fruits  of  these  disin¬ 
terested  and  patriotic  services  are  better 
known  by  the  national  goveniment  at 
Washington,  than  by  the  public  at  large. 

In  presenting  this  portrait  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  it  occupies  in  the  engraving, 
Ave  hope  to  gratify  the  numerous  friends 
of  GoA'ernor  Bradish,  ami  especially  the 
membei*8  of  the  New-York  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  over  w'hose  deliberations  he  has  pre¬ 
sided  for  many  years  with  so  much  dignity 
and  grace,  as  well  as  many  friends  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  over  whose  sacred 
interests  he  has  more  recently  been  chosen 
to  the  high  honor  of  president.  We 
add  the  long  cherished  feelings  of  personal 
regard.  At  his  .accession  to  the  chair- of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  the  A’cir- 
York  Observer  offered  its  tribute  of  re¬ 
spect  by  saying  :  “  Governor  Bradish  has 
long  been  distinguished  tor  his  adminis¬ 
trative  and  executive  talents,  and  as  a 
jiresiding  officer  at  public  meetings  he 
has  no  superior.  Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  parliamentary  law,  having  a  com¬ 
manding  presence  and  dignified,  courteous 
manner,  he  discharges  the  duties  of  a  pres¬ 
ident  Avith  great  ability  and  jirojiriety. 
Governor  Bradish  is  a  member  of  tlie 
Episcopal  Church,  a  man  of  AA^arm  Christ¬ 
ian  symjiathies,  and  beloved  in  every  re¬ 
lation  of  life.”  It  may  add  interest  to 
the  portrait  to  say  th.at  the  chair  in  which 
Governor  Bradish  appears  to  be  seated  in 
the  engraving,  is  the  presidential  chair  of 
the  New-York  Historical  Society,  which, 
by  permission,  AA'as  removed  to  the  pho¬ 
tograph  rooms  of  Mr.  Brady  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  This  cliair  has  a  further  historic 
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I  interest,  Inaving  been  formed  from  the 
timbers  of  the  house  in  NcAv-York  Avhich 
General  Washington  Avas  accustomed  to 
make  his  residence  Avhile  sojourning  in 
this  city.  It  will  impart  additional  inter¬ 
est  to  the  portrait  if  AA’e  record  a  fcAV 
particulars  more  personal  and  biographi¬ 
cal,  which  we  deem  (juite  fitting  to  the 
purpose  we  have  in  vieAV.  We  are  only 
I  able  to  present  a  brief  outline  sketch  of 
I  the  Avell-spent  life,  thus  far,  of  one  whom 
many  delii^ht  to  honor. 

LiTTiiEii  Bradish,  son  of  Colonel  John 
[  Bradish,  Avas  born  on  the  15th  of  Sejitem- 
ber,  1783,  at  Cummington,  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusetts.  In  the  year 
1800  he  entered  Williams  College,  and 
in  1804  graduated  from  that  institution 
as  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  Institution 
subsequently  honored  him  Avith  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  haws.  He  enteretl  the 
profession  of  law  in  the  city  of  Ncav- 
York,  and  soon  afler  his  admission  to 
the  Bar  he  embarked  at  XoAA’-York  for 
the  West-Indies  and  South-Arnerica. 
From  thence  he  sailed  to  England, 
visited  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  returned 
to  NeAA'-York  shortly  Ix-fore  the  War  of 
1812,  in  which  he  served  as  a  volunteer. 
In  1814  he  married  Helen  Elizabeth 
Gibbs,  daughter  of  the  late  George  Gibbs, 
of  NeAvport,  B.  I.  In  1816  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  wife  and  only  child, 
a  son.  In  1820,  with  a  vicAV  to  make 
himself  acquainted  from  ptTsonal  observa¬ 
tion  with  the  country  and  the  commerce 
of  the  Levant,  and  for  the  purpose  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  communicating  to  the  goA'- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  information 
preliminary  to  the  establishment,  by 
treaty,  of  amicable  and  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Sublime  Forte  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  he  embarked  at  Norfolk  on  board 
the  United  States  ship-of-war,  the  Co¬ 
lumbus,  seventy-four,  C'ommodore  Bain- 
bridge’s  fla^-shij),  bound  for  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Joining  the  United  States  S(juad- 
ron  at  GiViraltar,  the  comVjined  squadron 
proceeded  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
Mediterranean,  touching  at  the  principal 

forts  on  the  Euro|)ean  and  African  coasts, 
leturning  to  Gibraltar,  3Ir.  Bradish  was 
sent,  by  the  dispatch  vessel  of  the 
squadron,  through  the  sea,  by  the  Avay 
of  Malta  and  the  Archipelago,  to  Smyrna. 
He  proceeded  thence  overland  to  the 
Gulf  of  Nicomedia ;  and  thence  across 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  by  the  Prince’s  Isl¬ 
ands,  to  Constantino])le.  An  officer  of 
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the  navy  accompanied  Mr.  Bradieh  from 
Smyrna  to  Constantinople  for  the  purf)08e 
of  taking  charge  of  any  communications 
he  might  have  to  make  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  to  Commo¬ 
dore  Bainbridge,  the  commander  of  the 
United  States  Squadron  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

At  Constantinople,  and  in  excursions 
thence  into  the  surrounding  countrjr,  Mr. 
Bradish  occupied  himself  actively  tor  five 
or  six  months  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
objects,  and  in  communicating  the  result 
to  his  government.  He  encountered  at 
Constantinople  a  strong  feeling  of  jeal¬ 
ousy,  on  the  part  of  the  European  nations 
represented  tnere,  with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  perhaps  of  Russia,  against  the  es¬ 
tablishment  by  treaty  of  amicable  and 
commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Turkey.  Ancient  monopoly 
viewed  with  hostile  feelings  the  introiluc- 
tion  of  open  competition,  and  saw,  with 
marked  disfavor,  the  approach  of  a  new 
participator  in  the  profits  of  trade. 

Having  ascertained  the  true  character 
and  force  of  these  jealousies,  and  lieing 
assured  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the  I*orte 
for  the  establishment  of  such  relations, 
]Mr.  Bradish,  in  an  extended  communica¬ 
tion  upon  the  subject,  pointed  out  to  his 
government  a  mode,  differing  from  those 
before  attempted  and  failed,  m  which  the 
desired  treaty  could  be  concluded.  The 
mode  thus  recommended  by  him  was, 
under  the  administration  of  General 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  followed,  and  a  favorable 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  successful¬ 
ly  concluded  with  the  Porte,  by  Mr. 
Rhind,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
This  treaty  subsequently  was  duly  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  two  governments. 

Having  accomplished  his  immediate 
objects  at  Constantinople,  Mr.  Bradish 
sailed  thence  for  Egypt.  He  had  intro¬ 
ductions  to  the  Viceroy,  the  celebrateil 
Mohammed  Ali  Pasha.  He  was  received 
and  treated  by  him  ■with  distinguished 
kindness  and  respect.  He  had  frequent 
personal  interviews  with  him,  and  a  sub¬ 
sequent  correspondence.  Although  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali  has  been  reproached  for  cer¬ 
tain  acts  of  his  life  by  some  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  acted,  and  of  course  not  in  a  situation 
to  appreciate  justly  either  the  motives  or 
the  merits  of  such  action,  he  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
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men  of  his  time.  He  found  Egypt,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  administration,  ex¬ 
tremely  destitute  and  depressed,  without 
order,  and  without  industry,  or  any  of 
their  fruits.  He  established  order,  or¬ 
ganized  labor,  greatly  extended  cultiva¬ 
tion,  introduced  manufactures,  established 
commerce,  provided  for  the  education  of 
at  least  the  flower  of  his  youth,  created 
a  navy,  fonned  an  army,  and  thus  raised 
Egyjit  from  the  degradation  in  which  he 
found  her,  to  the  condition  and  character 
of  a  respectable,  indeed  a  fonnidable  East¬ 
ern  power. 

The  principle  of  his  administration,  it  is 
true,  was  one  of  almost  exclusive  monopo¬ 
ly  on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  was 
perhaps  as  liberal  as  the  condition  and 
character  of  his  people  at  the  time  would 
admit.  The  Viceroy  himself  desired  its 
relaxation  so  soon  as  practicable  and  ex¬ 
pedient.  If  not  wise  m  itself  its  results 
prove  at  least  its  adaptation  to  the  coun¬ 
try  and  }>eople  over  which  it  was  exer¬ 
cised,  for,  during  that  administration,  the 
population  of  the  country  increased  three¬ 
fold,  and  its  aggregate  production  tenfold. 
Unfortunately  the  resuscitation,  from  the 
dust  of  ages,  of  this  ancient  and  dilapi¬ 
dated  country,  so  auspiciously  begun 
under  Mohammed  Ali,  has  not  gone  on 
progressively  under  his  heirs  and  succes¬ 
sors,  so  that  the  future  of  this  interesting 
country  is  again  thrown  into  painful  un¬ 
certainty  and  doubt. 

Taking  leave  of  Cairo,  Mr.  Bradish  as 
cended^tne  Nile,  passed  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  cataracts,  and  entered  upon  the  great 
plain  of  Sennaar.  Returning  thence  to 
Cairo,  he  passed  the  outer  desert  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  thence  through  the  inner 
desert  to  Syria,  which  he  traversed  in  al¬ 
most  every  direction.  Returning  to  Bey- 
rout  he  embarked  again  for  Constantino¬ 
ple,  where  he  again  passed  some  months. 
Taking  final  leave  of  this  city  of  the  Caesars 
and  the  caliphs,  he  made  the  journey,  in 
post,  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  Tar¬ 
tars,  across  the  beautiful  plains  of  Adrian- 
ople  and  Bulgaria,  the  great  mountain 
chain  of  the  Balkan,  and  the  Danube,  to 
New-Orsova,  in  Hungary.  He  traveled 
thence  by  Teraeswar,  Presburg,  and  Bn- 
da  to  Vienna.  After  passing  some  time  in 
this  beautiful  capital  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
he  proceeded  thence  by  the  Sclavonian 
Provinces  and  the  Tyrol,  to  Trieste  on  the 
Adriatic;  and  thence  by  Venice,  Ancona, 
Perugia,  Nami,  and  Temi  to  Rome.  He 
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revisited  Naples  and  its  environs ;  return¬ 
ed  to  Rome ;  and,  after  a  residence  of 
eight  months  in  “  The  Eternal  City,”  he 
recrossed  the  Appenines  to  Tuscany. 
Revisited  Florence  and  the  Val  d’Amo; 
and  proceeded  thence  to  Ix>mbardy. 
Went  into  Sardinia;  visited  Turin  and 
Genoa,  and  returned  by  Pavia  to  Milan. 
Visited  the  Lakes  of  Como,  Lugano,  and 
Maggiori;  and  thence  crossed  the  Alps, 
by  the  Simplon,  into  Switzerland.  Trav¬ 
ersed  its  magnificent  mountain  glaciers 
and  beautiful  valleys ;  and  from  the  Falls 
of  Schaffhausen  went,  by  the  w’ay  of  the 
Black  Forest,  to  the  Rhine  at  Stras- 
burg.  Crossed  into  Alsace,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Paris.  From  Paris  he  passed 
through  Holland,  England,  Denmark,  Swe¬ 
den,  and  Finland,  to  Cronstadt  in  North¬ 
ern  Russia;  and  thence  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  the  modem  capital  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  empire.  Having  passed  some  time  in 
this  most  beautiful  city  and  its  environs, 
he  proceeded  to  Moscow,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Russia,  and  the  winter  residence 
of  the  rich  Boyards  of  the  empire.  Thence 
he  went  to  Warsaw  in  Poland;  and  thence, 
by  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  to  Berlin ; 
and  thence  to  Dresden,  the  interesting 
capital  of  Upper  Saxony,  where  he  passed 
some  months.  Departing  thence  he  as¬ 
cended  the  valley  of  the  Elba  into  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  by  Toplitz  to  Carlsbad.  Thence 
through  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  and  the 
smaller  German  States,  to  France.  From 
Paris  he  proceeded  to  Havre,  and  em¬ 
barked  for  New- York,  w'here,  in  the  close 
of  1826,  he  arrived  after  an  absence  of  six 
years. 

In  the  .autumn  of  1827  Mr.  Bnadisli  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  from  Franklin  county.  He  w'as  re¬ 
elected  in  1828,  1829,  and  1830;  .and 
again  in  1835,  1836,  and  1837.  In  1838 
he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  assembly, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  was  elect¬ 
ed  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State,  and 
again  in  1840.  In  1842  he  was  the  Whig 


candidate  for  governor,  but  was  not 
elected. 

Since  the  termination  of  his  second  temi 
of  office  as  lieutenant-governor,  Mr.  Bra- 
dish  has  not  participated  actively  in  party 
olitics,  contenting  himself  with  exercising 
is  rights,  and  endeavoring  to  discharge 
his  duties,  as  a  private  citizen.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  received  unsolicited,  from  his  early 
and  much  esteemed  friend.  President  Fill¬ 
more,  the  office  of  United  States  Assistant 
Treasurer  for  New- York.  Of  this  office, 
under  the  following  administration,  he  was 
relieved  by  his  successor,  General  Dix. 

From  the  close  of  1842,  with  the'abovc 
exception,  Mr.  Bradish’s  life  has  been  ac¬ 
tively  devoted  to  educational,  reformatory, 
and  charitable  institutions.  In  1844  he 
was  elected  first  vice  {^resident  of  the 
New-York  Historical  Society,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  was 
elected  its  president.  In  1847  he  was 
elected  a  vice-president  of  the  American 
Bible  Society ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  the 
Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  was  elected 
president  of  the  society.  These  two  offices 
he  still  holds.  He  is  also  connected  with 
many  other  charitable  institutions.  The 
wdse  counsels  and  practical  judgment  of 
Gov.  Bradish  have  led  many  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  city  to  elect  him  as  vice- 
president,  trustee,  or  a  member  of  some 
committee,  so  as  to  secure  his  influence 
and  wisdom  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs.  These  and  other  facts  which 
might  be  noted  indicate  the  high  respect 
in  which  he  is  held  in  this  great  com¬ 
munity. 

In  1839  Mr.  Bradish  married  Mary  Eliza 
Hart,  daughter  of  the  late  Peter  G.  Hart, 
of  the  city  of  New-York.  By  this  mar¬ 
riage  he  has  one  child,  a  daughter.  Thus 
in  the  bosom  of  an  endeared  family,  and 
in  the  wide  circles  of  many  friends,  and  in 
the  fulfillment  of  many  important  duties, 
public  and  private,  Gov.  Bradish  is  already 
crowned  with  gray  hairs  and  with  endur¬ 
ing  honors. 
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E  L  E  C  T  R  I 


The  pnapping,  sharp,  decisive  electric 
spark  gives  out  an  intense  light,  as  almost 
every  one  knows ;  and  it  is  now,  in  these 
lecture-days,  pretty  generally  known  also 
that  a  flash  of  lightning  is  itself  an 
electric  spark  on  a  gigantic  scale.  There 
is  a  current  of  something — people  call  it 
electricity,  in  the  absence  of  any  better 
name — rushing  from  one  point  in  space 
to  another ;  and  if  it  meets  with  any 
obstacle  to  its  free  movement,  thia  some¬ 
thing  heats  the  obstacle  so  .suddenly  and 
so  intensely  as  to  make  it  w’hite  hot,  and 
therefore  incandescent.  Provided  we  do 
not  tax  it  too  closely,  this  brief  explana¬ 
tion  will  suflice  for  the  present  purpose. 

Now,  multitudes  of  ingenious  men  have 
been  trying  for  years  and  years  ])ast  to 
make  the  electric  spark  sufficienlly  steady 
for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  illumination. 
The  difliculties  in  doing  this  are  very 
great.  Each  spark  endures  for  an  almost 
inconceivably  minute  space  of  time ;  in¬ 
somuch  that  a  continuous  light  could  re¬ 
sult  only  from  a  succession  of  these  sparks 
following  each  other  at  imperceptibly 
small  intervals.  Every  contrivance  that 
could  be  devised,  until  quite  a  recent 
period,  failed  in  producing  steadiness  in 
this  succession ;  the  light  was  always 
flickering,  irritating,  and  unsuitable  for 
practical  use.  Many  brains  have  been 
taxed  fruitlessly  in  this  search.  About 
seventeen  years  ago,  two  inventors, 
Messrs.  Greener  and  Staite,  patented  an 
electric  light  with  which  they  intended 
to  startle  the  world.  They  devised  a 
mode  of  inclosing  small  lumps  of  pure 
carbon  in  air-tight  vessels,  and  rendering 
them  incandescent  or  luminous  by  cur¬ 
rents  of  galvanic  electricity.  After  many 
months  of  experiment,  this  new  light  was 
actually  exhibited  outside  the  National 
(Gallery,  the  north  tower  of  Ilungerford 
Suspension  Bridge,  (now  doomed,)  the 
Duke  of  York’s  Column,  and  the  Poly¬ 
technic  Institution,  in  1847  ;  and  there 
was  quite  enough  to  astonish  the  London¬ 
ers  in  the  occasional  flashes  of  intense 
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I  light  given  forth.  To  produce  this  result, 
two  small  pointed  pieces  of  carbon  were 
so  placed  that  their  points  should  be  a 
small  distance  apart;  and  as- this  distance 
slightly  increased  by  the  slow  combustion 
of  the  carbon,  so  were  the  points  brought 
again  to  their  former  distance  by  means 
of  wheel-work.  The  two  pieces  of  car¬ 
bon  lay  directly  in  the  path  of  a  galvanic 
current,  transmitted  from  one  copper-wire 
to  another ;  and  in  the  act  of  leaping  over 
the  small  space  from  the  one  bit  of  car¬ 
bon  to  the  other,  the  current  heated  both 
of  them  intensely,  and  made  them  gi\’e 
forth  a  dazxling  w'hite  light.  But  these 
ingenious  inventors,  notwithstanding  all 
their  praiseworthy  endeavors,  could  not 
obtain  a  steady  light ;  it  would  flicker  and 
intermit,  and  failed  to  become  practically 
useful,  although  they  fondly  hoped — as 
they  declared — that  streets  and  buildings 
might  thus  be  lighted  at  one  sixth  of  the 
cost  of  gas. 

Then  came  MM.  Achereau  and  Fou¬ 
cault’s  display  of  electric  lighting  at 
Paris,  in  1848 ;  and  M.  Le  Molt’s  patent¬ 
ed  mode  of  arranging  the  carbon-points  ; 
and  other  patented  improvements  by  Mr. 
Gillespie,  Mr.  Pearce,  ]Mr.  King,  and 
others.  Mr.  Grove,  in  a  lecture  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  1849,  stated  that  so 
far  back  as  184.3  he  had  illuminated  the 
lecture-room  at  the  London  Institution 
with  the  electric  light ;  but  Dr.  Faraday 
and  all  the  scientific  men  about  that  time 
(1849)  acknowledged  the  fitful  nature  of 
the  light,  and  its  unsuitableness  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes,  whatever  might  be  the  case 
with  special  uses.  In  the  following  year 
Mr.  Allman  tried  to  devise  a  mode  by 
which  the  distance  between  the  carbon- 
points  should  vary,  according  to  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  electric  current,  so  that  the 
one  quantity,  compensating  the  other, 
might  produce  an  equality  in  the  light ; 
but  this  required  apparatus  too  delicately 
adjusted  for  such  works.  Next  came 
3Ir.  Paine’s  electric  water-light — a  project 
which  drove  the  American  newspapers 
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almost  wild  with  delight,  and  absorbed  a 
great  many  notes  of  admiration  in  the 
printing.  The  inventor  was  credited 
with  much  more  than  the  introduction  of 
a  substitute  for  candles  and  gas.  A  Bos¬ 
ton  newspaper  asserted  not  only  “  that 
he  had  extorted  from  nature  the  secret  of 
the  artihcial  production  of  light  at  a 
nominal  cost,  but  that  he  has  got  hold  of 
the  key  M’hich  unlocks,  and  enables  him 
to  command  a  new  force  of  nature,  which 
is  soon  to  supersede  most  of  the  forces 
now  employed  —  something  which  is 
destined  to  work  a  revolution  both  in 
science  and  art.”  Experience  has  not 
realized  this  brilliant  anticipation.  Mr. 
Paine's  apparatus  consisted  of  a  glass 
jar  containing  spirits  of  turpentine,  an¬ 
other  glass  jar  containing  water,  two 
strips  of  copper,  a  smalf  tube  which 
terminated  in  a  jet  or  burner,  and  an 
electro  -  galvanic  machine.  When  the 
machine  was  worked,  water  was  decom¬ 
posed,  bubbles  of  gas  escaped  from  the 
jar,  these  bubbles  passed  through  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  a  brilliant  light  was 
produced  by  ignition.  A  battle  of  the 
chemists  ensued.  Mr.  Paine  asserted  that 
the  customary  theory  about  oxygen,  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  water,  is  incorrect ;  and  that 
the  truth,  as  he  had  developed  it,  would 
supply  us  with  a  source  of  light  far  cheap¬ 
er  than  any  before  known.  These  views 
were  stoutly  combated  by  those  who  held 
to  the  more  usual  opinions.  Mr.  Paine’s 
plan,  w'hatever  may  have  been  his  theo¬ 
retical  views,  did  not  come  successfully 
into  practice.  About  the  same  time  31. 
Xollet  obtained  an  English  patent  for 
another  plan,  in  which  water  was  to  play 
a  great  part.  Water  was  to  be  decom¬ 
posed  by  galvanism  ;  the  liberated  hydro¬ 
gen  was  to  take  up  a  dose  of  carbon  from 
another  agent ;  the  carburetted  hydrogen 
thus  produced  was  to  yield  a  brilliant 
light,  and  at  the  same  time  such  an 
amount  of  heat  as  would  constitute  an 
economic  substitute  for  coal  in  boiler-fur¬ 
naces.  This,  like  3Ir.  Paine's  plan,  failed 
to  come  into  effective  use. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  many  inodes 
have  been  attempted  for  giving  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  a  kind  and  degree  of  steadiness 
suitable  for  practical  purposes  ;  and  if  we 
follow  the  history  ol  the  subject  within 
the  last  few  years, we  shall  find  other  indi¬ 
cations  of  analogous  character.  In  two 
instances,  at  least,  the  electric  light  has 
been  made  available  for  engineering 


operations.  In  one  of  these  cases  the 
light  was  employed  at  the  works  of  the 
new  Westminster  Bridge  (now  finished). 
When  the  foundations  were  being  laid  in 
1858,  much  of  the  w’ork  could  be  done 
only  at  low-water,  and  it  thence  became 
desirable  to.  continue  the  operations  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  when  the 
tide  suited.  To  effect  this  an  electric 
light,  equal  in  intensity  to  seventy- 
two  argand  jets,  was  produced  on 
shore  by  means  of  an  electro-galvanic 
apparatus.  The  light  was  about  two 
hundred  feet  distant  from  a  stage  or  plat¬ 
form  on  which  a  number  of  men  were 
employed  in  pile-driving,  and  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  use  of  a  pair  of  Chappins’ 
reflectors.  The  lifjht  was  rather  flicker¬ 
ing,  but  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
being  likened  by  the  men  to  that  of  the 
full  moon.  In  another  instance,  in  France, 
the  electric  light  was  employed  to  give 
light  to  the  w'orkmen  employed  at  night 
in  excavating  the  stupendous  docks  at 
Cherbourg,  which  have  excited  so  much 
attention.  Two  sets  of  apparatus  were 
used,  each  maintained  by  one  of  Bunsen’s 
large  batteries  of  fifty  pair  of  plates. 
The  light  was  of  intensity  enough  for  the 
requirements  of  eight  hundred  men. 

In  1862  3131.  Dumas  and  Benoit  sug¬ 
gested  the  employment  of  the  electric 
light  for  mining  purposes.  A  galvanic 
battery,  a  Kuhnikorflrs  coil,  and  a  Geiss- 
ler’s  tube  —  three  forms  of  apparatus 
well  known  to  electricians,  but  rather  too 
complicated  to  be  described  here — are 
used.  The  light  jiroduced  by  those  agen¬ 
cies  does  not  heat  the  tube  that  contains 
it ;  it  is  isolated  and  distinct,  so  that  no 
gas  in  the  mine  can  gain  access  to  it ;  it 
is  as  compact  as  an  ordinary  mining-lamp ; 
it  will  work  twelve  hours,  with  only  an 
occasional  movement  of  the  carbon  with 
a  rod ;  and  the  miner  can  easily  carry  it 
about  with  him  in  a  small  carpet-bag. 
About  the  same  time  31.  Serrin  succeeded 
in  making  the  electric  light  burn  under 
water,  thereby  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  the  hydraulic  engineer  a  source  of  light 
likely  to  be  very  valuable  in  various  con¬ 
structive  works  relating  to  piers,  sea-walls, 
sunken  rocks,  sunken  wrecks ;  and  to  the 
shipwrights,  an  aid  in  examining  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  ships  needing  repair. 

In  another  direction,  inventors  have 
sought  for  modes  of  illuminating  build¬ 
ings  and  open  public  places.  Mr.  Gas- 
siot,  in  1860,  communicated  to  the  Royal 
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Society  tlie  rationale  of  a  beautiful  con¬ 
trivance  for  throwing  a  brilliant  light  into 
a  room.  A  glass  carbonic-acid  tube,  one 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  coiled 
round  into  a  kind  of  flat  spiral ;  the  two 
ends,  considerably  widened,  are  bent 
downwards  nearly  side  by  side,  and  in¬ 
closed  in  a  small  wooden  box  ;  platinum 
slips,  connected  with  a  Kuhmkorlf’s  coil, 
enter  these  two  widened  ends ;  and 
when  a  current  is  generated,  the  whole 
spiral  becomes  brilliantly  illuminated. 

Concerning  the  lighting  of  the  fronts 
of  buildings,  Dr.  Phipson,  in  his  recent 
work  on  Phosphoresce  nee ,  has  brought 
forward  a  curious  speculation.  He  states 
that  when  houses  are  freshly  whitewashed 
— that  is,  coated  with  lime-wash — and 
when  the  sun  has  been  shining  brightly 
on  them  during  the  day,  a  faint  phosphor¬ 
escent  light  is  visible  on  them  at  night ; 
and  he  suggests  that,  by  employing  sul¬ 
phide  of  calcium  or  sulphide  of  barium, 
the  phosphorescence  miirht  jxissibly  be 
strong  enough  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
artificial  light.  Ilow’ever,  this  is  a  matter 
connected  with  the  theory  of  phosphor¬ 
escence,  rather  than  with  that  of  the 
electric  light. 

In  the  summer  of  1801,  the  electric 
light  was  employed  to  illuminate  the  Cour 
du  Carrousel  and  the  Cour  du  Palais 
Royal  at  Paris.  On  these  occasions  mag¬ 
neto-electric  machines  were  used  instead 
of  electro-galvanic  machines.  In  one  of 
the  experiments  the  machines  placed  in  one 
of  the  lower  rooms  of  the  Tuileries  were 
worked  by  a  four-horse-jiower  steam-en¬ 
gine.  When  the  horse-shoe  magnets  had 
attained  a  revolution  of  sixty  turns  per 
minute,  communication  was  opened  with 
two  copper-wires,  each  three  hundred 
meters  in  length,  and  a  light  was  produc¬ 
ed  equal  in  intensity  to  that  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  carcel  larajis.  In  another  exper¬ 
iment,  the  whole  of  the  court  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  the  two  entrances  of 
the  Rue  St.  Ilonorc,  were  lighted  up 
almost  as  with  the  light  of  a  full  moon. 
The  distance  asunder  of  the  carl^on-points 
Avas,  in  these  instances,  maintained  by  an 
ingenious  apjiaratus  invented  by  M.  Ser- 
rin,  and  called  by  him  the  “  Automatic 
Regiilator.”  In  this  apparatus,  which  the 
inventor  described  at  the  Oxford  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  1860,  the 
two  carbon-points  are  placed  one  above 
.another,  and  a  wheel  and  a  pendulum  are 
so  combined  as  to  keej)  the  carbon-points 


alwavs  at  a  uniform  distance,  notwith* 
standing  the  gradual  burning  away  of  the 
substance.  At  a  soiree  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institution  some  time  ago,  M.  Serrin’s 
apparatus  was  emjdoyed  under  very 
pleasing  and  attractive  circumstances ; 
for  the  brilliant  electric  light,  transmitted 
through  ground  glass  globes,  and  through 
Messrs.  Defries’s  glass  prisms,  became  at 
once  beautiful  in  tint  and  bearable  in  in¬ 
tensity.  In  one  of  the  experiments  at 
Paris,  !M.  Duboseq  displayed  an  electric 
light  in  a  great  hall  where  a  thousand 
persons  Avere  assembled  at  a  literary 
soiree ;  the  light  was  strong  enough  to 
read  or<linary  type  at  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  apparatus.  Other 
experiments  of  analogous  character  have 
been  made  in  I*ari8  and  in  London. 

It  is  not  to  be  AV'ondered  at  that  the 
problem  edneerning  the  applicability  of 
the  electric  light  to  liejht-hunse  purposes 
should  have  engaged  much  attention  on 
the  part  of  scientific  and  practical  men, 
seeing  that  the  light  required  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  very  intense,  m  order  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  a  great  distance,  and  to  overcome 
to  some  extent  even  the  resisting  medium 
of  fog  or  mist.  Burning  coal,  tar,  and 
other  rough  substances,  Avere  superseded 
by  lamps  and  candles  of  various  kinds ; 
and  then  were  devised  numerous  arrange¬ 
ments  of  focalizing  apparatus,  to  concen¬ 
trate  the  rays  chiefly  m  one  direction,  by 
reflection  from  bright  concave  metallic 
surfaces,  or  by  refraction  through  glass 
lenses.  The  lime-light  or  Drummond 
light,  produced  by  the  action  of  oxyhydro- 
gen  on  lime,  has  also  been  occasionally 
employed,  but  not  to  any  great  extent, 
OAVing  to  difficulties  connected  AA-ith  the 
management  of  the  gas.  There  have  been 
also  obstructions  of  a  sufficiently  discour¬ 
aging  kind  in  the  attempts  to  apply  the 
electric  light  as  a  substitute  tor  these 
earlier  contrivances.  Nevertheless,  tho 
difficulties  are  gradually  disapjiearing.  In 
.January  of  the  present  year  Captain 
Bolton  telegraphed  during  a  hazy  night 
from  Portsmouth  to  Bembridge,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  a  distance  of  thirteen 
miles ;  he  used  the  lime  light,  with  a 
modification  of  ^Morse’s  telegraphic  alpha¬ 
bet.  The  success  Avas  such  as  to  sdoav 
that,  with  the  electric  light  instead  of  the 
lime-light,  this  method  might  be  peculiar¬ 
ly  valuable  in  time  of  war. 

As  concerns  regular  light-house  illumin¬ 
ation,  hoAvever,  Ave  must  go  back  to  the 
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year  1857,  when  the  Trinity  House,  as 
the  official  authority  in  these  matters, 
caused  ex}>eritnent8  to  be  made  on  the 
subject.  They  were  conducted  first  by 
Dr.  Faraday  and  Professor  Holmes ;  then 
the  latter  was  desired  to  frame  a  practical 
system ;  and  finally,  this  system  had  the 
Ixmefit  of  Dr.  Faraday’s  approval  and 
suj^gestions.  The  chief  feature  in  these 
lafK)rs  was  the  substitution  of  the  mag¬ 
neto-electric  machine  for  the  galvanic ; 
that  is,  the  production  of  a  current  and  a 
spark  by  magnetic  instead  of  galvanic 
action.  At  the  end  of  December,  1858, 
matters  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  per¬ 
mit  of  an  electric  light  bein^  tried  at  the 
South-Foreland  light  house,  in  Kent ;  but 
as  the  apparatus  was  imperfect  in  some 
particulars,  and  the  results  unsatisfactory, 
the  lighting  was  suspended  for  a  while, 
to  admit  of  further  improvements.  In 
March,  1859,  the  apparatus  was  again  set 
up ;  and  Dr.  Faraday  made  a  report  to 
the  Trinity  House  in  reference  to  it.  The 
important  part  of  the  report  was,  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  learned  philosopher’s 
opinion  that  Professor  Holmes  had  prao- 
tioilly  established  the  fitness  and  sufficien¬ 
cy  of  the  magneto-electric  light  for  light¬ 
house  purposes,  so  far  as  its  nature  an<l 
management  are  concerned.  The  light 
produced  was  powerful  beyond  any  other 
that  he  had  seen  so  applied ;  its  regularity 
in  the  lantern  was  great ;  and  its  manage¬ 
ment  was  easy.  Early  in  1860,  Dr.  Far- 
.aday  again  visited  the  light-house,  and 
found  that  the  electric  light  was  doing  its 
duty  bravely,  80  long  as  it  shone.  There 
was,  however,  one  circumstance  that 
caused  anxiety  to  the  light-keeper:  the 
light  now  and  then  had  a  tendency  to  go 
out,  either  owing  to  the  breaking  off  of 
the  end  of  the  bits  of  carbon,  or  to  some 
disarrangement  of  the  fine  mechanical 
work  of  the  lamp.  It  is  true  that  the 
slightest  touch  by  the  light-keeper  brought 
the  carbon-points  into  the  proper  position 
.again ;  but  it  was  certainly  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter,  for  it  required  the  keeper  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  watch,  instead  of  regarding 
the  apparatus  as  automatic  or  self-regu¬ 
lating. 

Nevertheless,  in  a  paper  read  by  Dr. 
Faraday  before  the  Royal  Institution,  on 
the  9th  March,  1860,  he  spoke  in  warm 
praise  of  Professor  Holmes’s  apparatus. 
The  power  w&s  produced  by  several  mag¬ 
nets  set  into  rapid  revolution,  inducing  an 
electric  current  in  helical  coils  of  copper- 


wire;  and  this  current  was  made  to  produce 
light  at  and  between  two  carbon-points. 
“There  are  two  magneto-electric  machines 
at  the  South-Foreland,”  said  Dr.  Faraday, 
“  each  being  put  in  motion  by  a  two-horse- 
powcr  steam-engine ;  .and  excepting  wear 
and  tear,  the  whole  consumption  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  produce  the  light  is  that  which 
is  required  to  raise  steam  for  the  engines, 
and  carbon-points  in  the  lantern.”  This 
is  certainly  a  wonderful  example  of  what 
now-a-days  is  called  the  correlation  or 
convertibility  of  forces :  “  a  lucifer-match 
kindles  paper  and  wood ;  these  kindle 
coke  or  coal ;  the  heat  thence  produced 
makes  water  boil ;  the  boiling  water  be¬ 
comes  converted  into  steam  ;  the  pressure 
of  this  steam  moves  a  piston  ;  the  piston 
moves  a  fly-wheel ;  the  rotating  fly-wheel 
causes  a  series  of  magnets  to  rotate ;  this 
magnet-rotation  induces  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent  through  a  copper-wire  ;  this  current 
intensely  heats  two  bits  of  carbon  at  their 
point  of  separation  ;  and  the  heated  car¬ 
bon  gives  forth  an  intensely  brilliant  light 
— and  so  w’e  mount  upward  from  the 
lucifer-match  to  the  electric  light,  by  an 
unbroken  chain  of  causes  and  effects.” 
Dr.  Faraday  went  on  to  state:  “Thekamp 
is  a  delicate  arrangement  of  machinery, 
holding  the  two  carbons  between  which 
the  electric  light  exists,  and  regulating 
their  adjustment  ;  so  that  whilst  they 
gradually  consume  away,  the  place  of  the 
light  shall  not  be  altered.  The  electric 
wires  end  in  the  two  bars  of  a  small  rail¬ 
way,  and  upon  these  the  lamp  stands, 
when  the  carbons  of  a  lamp  are  nearly 
gone,  that  lamp  is  lifted  off,  and  another 
instantly  pushed  into  its  place.  The  ma¬ 
chines  and  lamp  have  done  their  duty 
during  the  past  six  months  in  a  real  and 
practical  manner.  The  light  has  never 
gone  out  through  any  deficiency  or  cause 
in  the  engine  or  machine-house  ;  and 
when  it  has  become  extinguished  in  the 
lantern,  a  single  touch  of  the  keeper’s 
hand  has  set  it  shining  as  bright  as  ever. 
The  light  shone  up  and  do>vn  the  Channel, 
and  across  into  France,  with  a  power  far 
surpasfiing  that  of  any  other  fixed  light 
within  sight,  or  any  where  existetit.  The 
experiment  has  been  a  good  one.” 

Dr.  Faraday  felt  himself  justified  in  re¬ 
commending  to  Trinity  House,  in  1860,  a 
further  trial  of  this  excellent  invention. 
They  acceded  to  his  views,  and  after  a 
time  established  an  electric  light  at  the 
Dungeness  light-house.  Tlie  electric  ap- 
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paratus  was  nearly  the  same,  but  the  opti¬ 
cal  accessories  were  more  complete  than 
at  tlie  South-Foreland,  so  as  to  focalize 
the  ravs  in  a  more  practically  useful  man¬ 
ner.  liy  a  judicious  arrangement,  the  old 
oil-lamp  and  reflectors  were  retained  with¬ 
out  disturbance,  that  they  might  be  used 
again  if  the  electric  light  went  wrong,  or 
Imth  might  be  used  together  in  very  fog¬ 
gy  weather.  Some  careful  experiments 
showed,  however,  that  so  overwhelming 
is  the  intensity  of  the  electric  light,  com¬ 
pared  with  any  form  of  oil-lamp,  that  the 
latter  scarcely  adds  any  thing  to  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  light  produced  by  the  former ; 
this  is  especially  the  case  at  very  long 
distances,  showing  the  penetrating  nature 
of  the  electric  light.  During  1860,  1861, 
and  1862,  Dr.  Farad.ay  made  multiplied 
experiments  and  observations  on  the 
Dungeness  light.  He  gradually  arrived 
at  these  conclusions  in  favor  of  the  oil- 
light  system,  as  compared  with  the 
electric :  that  it  is  more  simple  to  man¬ 
age  ;  that  it  requires  only  two  keepers 
alternately  in  a  light-house,  whereas  the 
electric,  system  requires  men  who  under¬ 
stand  the  management  and  repair  of 


steam-engines,  as  well  a.s  lamps  and  their 
watchful  adjustment ;  that  the  failure  of 
the  light  is  less  probable,  on  account  of 
the  greater  simplicity  of  the  apparatus ; 
and  lastly,  tliat  the  expense  of  tne  oil  sys¬ 
tem  is  less  than  that  of  the  electric  sys¬ 
tem.  On  the  other  hand,  the  all-powerful 
intensity  of  the  light  i.s,  in  Dr.  Faraday’s 
opinion,  far  more  than  an  e(|uivalent  for 
the  advantages  on  the  other  side. 

In  conclusion,  there  seems  every  justifi¬ 
cation  for  expecting  that  the  still  remain¬ 
ing  difficulties  will  one  by  one  be  con¬ 
quered,  and  that  we  shall  see  the  electric 
light  adoptetl  extensively  for  light  house 
purposes.  A  light  that  renders  England 
and  France  visible  to  each  other  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  that — as  is  as¬ 
serted — enables  print  to  be  read  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  little  less  than  ten  miles,  is  surely 
a  light  that  will  triumph  over  all  jietty 
obstacles.  The  fitful  results  of  the  electric 
light  at  the  recent  public  illumination  on 
the  10th  of  March,  were  no  proof  to  the 
contrary  ;  they  only  showed  that  incom¬ 
plete  arrangements  naturally  produce  in¬ 
complete  action. 


From  the  Temple  Bar  Magailne. 


FORTY  PER  CENT.  OF  LIFE. 


The  words  haunt  me — “  Forty  per 
cent."  It  is  the  first  thing  I  think  of  when 
I  wake,  the  last  before  I  sleep.  Were  I 
a  dreamer,  my  nightly  visions  would  be 
of  forty  per  cent.  Not  profit ;  not  a 
dividend ; — alas,  no.  It  is  a  very  dead 
loss  indeed. 

The  forty  per  cent,  that  haunts  and 
troubles  me  comes,  year  after  year,  in 
the  bills  of  mortality.  It  is  the  dread 
fact,  that  of  all  the  children  born  in  these 
fair  lands  of  England  and  Wales,  forty 
per  cent,  die  before  they  are  one  year  old. 
Four  out  of  every  ten,  four  hundred  of 
every  thousand,  four  hundred  thousand 
of  every  million,  are  placed  in  little  coffins 
and  laid  in  little  graves  before  they  are 
one  year  old.  It  is  the  saddest  fact  I 
find  in  all  our  sad  statistics.  I  have  read 


about  King  Herod  and  the  massacre  of 
the  Innocents.  That  M'as  a  long  way  off 
and  a  good  while  ago ;  but  this  infant 
mortality — this  forty  jier  cent,  of  dead 
babies — is  note,  and  here. 

If  children  ought  to  die  as  soon  as  bom 
in  such  a  large  proportion,  I  have  no 
more  to  say.  I  will  submit  to  the  W’ill  of 
Providence  and  the  destiny  of  the  race. 
But  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  do  not  see  that 
it  is  so  of  the  lower  races  of  animals ;  why, 
then,  of  man  ?  The  natural  destiny  of  a 
dog  or  a  horse  is  to  live,  grow  to  maturity, 
and,  barring  accidents,  die  of  old  age. 
One  would  say  that  this  was  the  natural 
order  of  things.  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
is  as  much  so  with  respect  to  human 
creatures  as  to  any  branch  of  the  animal 
creation.  We  are  born  to  live  as  surely 
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as  we  are  bom  to  die ;  to  live  our 
natural  lives,  and  die  our  natural  deaths. 

If  it  were  not  so — if  a  certain  portion 
of  all  children  born  were  naturally  des¬ 
tined  to  die  in  infancy — wd  should  find 
this  percentage  of  mortality  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  among  all  classes  and  in  all  locali¬ 
ties.  The  man  with  ten  children  would 
expect  to  bury  four  in  their  first  year — 
alike  in  town  and  country,  alike  among 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  Every  one  knows 
that  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind.  Every 
one  knows  th.at  there  are  thou8.ands  of 
families  in  which  from  five  to  twenty 
children  are  born  and  grow  to  maturity, 
and  that  scarcely  any  are  lost;  while 
there  are  others,  in  different  localities  and 
circumstances,  whose  families  are  under 
the  sod  of  the  churchyards. 

If  a  farmer  lose  his  cattle  or  sheep,  we 
look  for  a  cause,  and  we  are  pretty  sure 
to  find  one.  But  our  children  die  by  mil¬ 
lions,  and  we  set  it  down  as  the  will  of 
God.  And  so  it  is.  It  is  the  will  of  God 
that  fire  should  bum,  that  water  should 
drown,  and  that  arsenic  and  bad  air  should 
poison  grown  people  and  children  to 
death.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  foul  air, 
the  crowd-poison,  filth,  and  darkness 
should  kill  little  children.  And  sixty  or 
seventj^  of  eve^  hundred  born  into  such 
conditions  die  in  infancy.  Where  is  the 
mortality  greatest  ?  Where  there  is  least 
of  pure  air  and  sunshine,  healthful  food, 
ana  clean  water.  Where  do  the  greatest 
proportion  of  infants  grow  up  to  matur¬ 
ity  f  Where  the  air  is  sweetest ;  where 
the  conditions  of  a  natural,  healthful  ex¬ 
istence  are  best  fulfilled. 

The  rich  are  not  alwajrs  wise.  They 
injure  themselves  and  their  children  with 
indulgences,  coddling ;  and  often  with 
excessive  feeding,  late  hours,  and  various 
dissipations.  They  do  not  always  know 
the  use  or  value  of  pure  air  and  cold 
water.  Perhaps  they  eat  too  much,  or  of 
food  too  rich,  as  the  poor  are  forced  to 
err  in  the  opposite  direction.  But, 
granting  all  this,  the  great  fact  remains, 
that  the  forty  per  cent,  of  infantine  mor¬ 
tality  falls  very  lightly  on  the  rich,  and  is 
borne  very  largely  by  the  poor.  It  is  St. 
Giles  that  furnishes  the  terrible  array  of 
little  corpses,  not  St.  James.  The  market 
for  small  coffins  is  in  Bethnal  Green,  not 
in  Belgravia.  As  a  rule,  the  children 
of  the  rich  and  the  comfortable 
classt's  of  English  society  grow  up  to 
maturity.  Much  the  larger  number  do  so. 


The  loss  in  these  classes  in  infancy  does 
not  exceed  twenty  per  cent.,  and  probably 
falls  short  of  ten.  IIow  heavy,  then,  the 
loss  that  falls  upon  the  poor!  Any  one 
acquainted  with  the  higher  classes  knows 
what  large  families  are  bom  and  reared, 
and  how  few  comparatively  are  the  early 
deaths  among  them.  Cases  in  the 
highest  ranks  in  the  land  will  occur  to 
every  reader  where  such  large  families 
have  l>een  reared  without  loss.  IIow  is  it 
among  the  poor  ?  Almost  every  mother 
mourns  her  darlings.  One  says :  “  I  have 
had  nine  children,  and  but  three  are 
alive and  sometimes  one  hears  a  terri¬ 
ble  thanksgiving  for  this  sorest  of  calam¬ 
ities.  There  are  districts  in  London 
where,  of  the  infants  bom  in  or  taken  to 
the  workhouse,  from  the  bad  conditions 
in  which  they  are  born,  or  in  which  they 
are  kept,  none  live  beyond  a  twelvemonth. 
All  die.  Such,  at  least,  have  been  at 
certain  periods  the  published  statistics. 

Killing  is  not  always  murder,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  always  justifiable 
homicide.  If  forty  per  cent,  of  the  child¬ 
ren  bom  in  England  die  before  they  are  a 
year  old,  when  at  least  ninety  per  cent, 
ought  to  live,  somebody  is  responsible  for 
the  unnatural  end  of  thirty  per  cent. 
Yes;  three  hundred  of  every  thousand 
bora  may  be  safely  set  down  as  cases  of 
homicide,  with  or  without  malice,  and 
proper  subjects  for  the  investigations  of 
coroners’  inquests  and  parliamentary  com¬ 
missions. 

Let  us  see  what  kills  them.  What 
names  do  the  doctors,  when  any  are 
called,  give  to  their  diseases  ?  And, 
furthermore,  what  do  they  mean  by  these 
names,  which  are  set  down  in  the  bills 
of  mortality?  Words  conceals  ideas; 
w’ords  cover  things,  and  hide  the  truth. 
In  the  old  London  bills  of  mortality, 
published  two  hundred  years  ago,  there 
was  less  Latin  and  Greek,  and  more 
honesty  and  plain  English.  One  may 
read  there  how  a  certain  number  of  honest 
Englishmen  died  every  year  of  “  a  sur¬ 
feit,”  or  of  “a  grypinge  of  ye  gutts.” 
The  phrases  were  not  so  polite  as  those 
now  in  vogue  for  the  same  prevalent 
diseases ;  but  the  Last  was  good  honest 
Saxon,  and  told  what  they  meant  to  tell — 
the  truth. 

Now,  an  infant  dies  of  marasmus,  of 
cholera  infantum,  of  convulsions,  of  scar¬ 
latina,  of  diphtheria,  of  hooping-cough,  of 
measles.  These  diseases  carry  oflf  four 
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fifths  of  all  the  youncf  children  who  die 
annually  in  (Ireat  Britain ;  yet  it  is  as 
certain  as  any  fact  in  science,  that  not  one 
well-born  and  well-kept  child  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  will  ever  die  of  one  of  these  diseases. 
Not  one  such  child  in  a  hundred  will  have 
these  diseases;  or  if  they  have  any  of 
them,  not  one  case  in  a  hundred  will  prove 
fatal. 

Take  marasmus,  the  slow  wasting  away 
or  fading  out  of  scrofulous  babes.  To  be 
scrofulous,  they  must  be  badly  born  or 
badly  nurtured.  Men  and  women  who 
are  diseased  by  crowding,  filth,  bad  air, 
and  insufficient  nutriment,  can  not  give 
the  boon  of  health  to  their  children.  We 
can  not  expect  sickly  men  and  women  to 
have  healthy  children ;  and  where  the 
causes  of  diseases  do  not  manifest  their 
effects  upon  the  parents,  they  are  sure  to 
be  felt  by  their  offspring.  Thus  thousands 
of  little  ones  are  born  to  die — only  to  die, 
and  have  no  other  earthly  destiny.  Scrof¬ 
ula  attacks  the  mesenteric  glands,  strikes 
at  the  center  of  the  nutritive  system,  and 
they  waste  aw'ay.  If  thev  h-ad  any  chance 
of  life,  it  is  destroyed.  iThey  are  depriv¬ 
ed  of  that  great  stimulant  of  vitality, 
sunshine ;  of  that  greatest  necessity, 
fresh  air ;  they  are  nursed  on  gin  and 
l)eer,  or  fed  on  the  milk  of  cows  slop-fed, 
and  but  little  healthier  than  their  own 
mother’s.  If  they  have  life  enough  to 
complain  with  the  moans  pf  infancy,  they 
are  quieted  and  poisoned  with  Godfrey’s 
Cordial,  or  some  other  preparation  of 
opium.  What  is  there  for  such  a  child 
but  the  nauseous  and  useless  draught,  the 
wasting  consumption,  the  sure  decay,  and 
the  little  coffin  ? 

Cholera  infantum  is  a  stronger  fight  for 
life,  but  equally  unavailing.  Here  is  no  | 
.absolute  necessity  of  death.  The  scrofu¬ 
lous  taint,  if  it  exists,  as  it  probably  does 
in  most  cases,  is  mild,  and  not  fixed  upon 
vital  or^ns.  Physicians  who  know  most 
of  this  disease  and  of  its  ravages,  declare 
that  bad  air,  and  bad  .air  alone,  is  the  cause 
of  its  mortality.  It  is  the  scourge  of 
towns,  and  of  the  hot  season.  It  is  never 
found  in  the  country  ;  country  air  is  a  cure 
for  it.  The  open  air  of  the  parks  and  the 
best  parts  of  the  town  is  the  best  preven¬ 
tive  for  those  unable  to  breathe  the  purer 
air  of  the  country.  The  victims  of  cholera 
infantum  are  as  surely  poisoned  as  if  each 
had  swallowed  its  sufficient  dose  of  arsenic. 
It  belongs  entirely  to  the  class  of  prevent¬ 
able  diseases. 


Great  numbers  of  infants  die  in  convul¬ 
sions  or  fits.  The  poisons  bred  in  narrow 
lanes,  filthy  courts,  and  in  every  crowd  of 
uncleanly  human  beings,  when  they  fall 
i^)on  the  brain  and  nervons  systems  of 
infants  act  like  strychnine,  and  are 
I  scarcely  less  fatal.  A  healthy-bom  child, 
reared  in  healthful  conditions,  never  died 
of  convulsions.  Th.at  is  as  sure  a  fact  as 
any  in  me«lical  science. 

One  is  astonished  to  see  that  thousands 
of  children  die  in  London,  and  I  believe 
it  is  the  same  in  other  large  towns,  of 
hooping-cough — the  last  disease  one  would 
expect  a  healthv  child  to  die  of ;  a  disease 
that  readily  yields  to  proper  treatment,  or 
which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  may 
be  left  to  run  its  course  with  scarcely  a 
thought  of  danger.  What,  then,  must 
be  the  complications  which  give  it  so  ter¬ 
rible  a  mortality?  What  must  be  the 
conditions  that  convert  every  trifling 
ailment  of  infancy  into  a  Ilerod  of 
destruction  ? 

By  this  time  the  “  crowd-poison  ”  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  understood  and  carefully 
gti.arded  against.  If  there  is  any  human 
interest  which  needs  the  protection  of 
legislative  enactment  and  police  regula¬ 
tions,  it  is  the  right  and  necessity  to 
breathe  pure  air.  The  world  ought  not 
to  be  ignorant  about  the  cause  of  so  much 
suffering  and  such  a  vast  mortality.  There 
have  been  inst.auces  in  this  country  in 
which  prisoners  crowded  together  in  a 
jail  have  bred  a  poison  which  killed 
judges,  lawyers,  and  jurymen  when  they 
were  brought  out  to  be  tried.  Jail- 
fever  comes  of  the  crowd-poison  of  jails, 
and  was  common  before  government  took 
better  care  of  the  health  of  criminals  than 
of  that  of  honest  poor  people.  Ship-fever 
came  from  the  same  crowding  filth,  and 
b.ad  air  in  ships.  Go  to  sea  now,  and  the 
law  secures  you  a  certain  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  space  ;  and  there  are  contrivances, 
more  or  less  effective,  for  ventilation.  To 
be  crowded  and  smothered  you  must  not 
go  to  sea  or  to  prison,  but  live  in  honesty 
on  shore,  where  the  protective  power  of 
the  law  can  never  reach  you.  Here  you 
may  crowd  ;  here  you  may  stifle ;  here 
you  may  die  of  typhus — the  name  given 
to  the  effects  oi  the  crowd-poison,  filth- 

iioison,  rotting-graveyard-poison,  cold, 
lunjrer,  and  nakedness  on  shore. 

Whatever  lowers  the  tone  of  vitality 
in  p.arent8  predisposes  their  children  to 
disease.  A  child  is  bom  with  weak  vital- 
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ity,  and  conseqnently  M’ith  weak  powers  badly  nurtured,  the  profligate — in  a  M’ord, 
of  resistance  to  the  causes  of  disease,  of  people  in  bad  sanitary  conditions  and 
Whatever  affects  the  parents  injuriously,  of  a  low  vitality.  Not  five  per  cent,  of  its 
affects  their  children  before  birth  and  victims  were  among  the  upper  or  middle 
afterbirth.  How  is  a  badly-conditioned,  classes  of  society.  Almost  its  entire  force 
badly-nourished  mother  to  bear  a  strong  fell  u[)on  the  laboring  population  and  the 
healthy  child,  likely  to  live  and  add  to  the  poor.  It  m.ay  be  doubted  if,  out  of  all 
best  wealth  of  the  nation  ?  It  is  impos-  who  die<i  of  cholera  in  England,  there 
ble ;  .and  if  legislators  knew  as  much  of  were  one  hundred  persons  of  the  upper 
human  beings  as  they  gener.ally  do  of  dogs  million  who  .are  ranked  by  statistici<ans 
and  horses,  sheep  and  cattle,  they  would  .as  belonging  to  the  aristocracy.  The  hos- 
see  that  the  bills  of  mortality  and  the  pitals  and  graveyards  of  every  land  it  vis- 
death-rate  in  infancy  demonstrate  the  fact  ited  were  tilled  with  the  crowded,  the  un- 
of  social  conditions  that  ought  not  to  be  cleanly,  the  badly  nourished,  exhausted, 
allowed  to  exist  a  single  day ;  that  are  and  therefore  in  many  cases  intemperate 
more  important  than  national  defenses;  and  always  wretched,  poor, 
that  .affect  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  the  Governments  and  municipalities  acted, 
foundations  of  its  prosperity  and  pow'er.  not  always  in  time,  intelligently,  or  efli- 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  other  diseases  cicntly ;  but  they  acted  when  the  cholera 
of  infancy — croup,  scarlatina,  measles,  etc.  came.  They  in  some  way  in  such  an  ex- 
They  are  fatal  in  exact  proportion  to  the  tremity  found  the  jwwer  to  act.  They 
we.ak  vitalities  and  b.ad  conditions  of  the  recognized  the  right  to  act.  But  the  con- 
patients.  A  healthy  child,  brought  up  on  ditions  which  alone  made  cholera  terrible 
pure  and  simple  food,  with  cleanliness,  exist  to-day  ;  and  the  death-rate — the  rate 
air,  and  exercise,  either  entirely  escapes  of  preventable  mortality — is  as  high  as  it 
these  diseases,  or  has  them  so  lightly  that  would  be,  taking  ten  years  together,  if  we 
they  are  scarcely  an  inconvenience,  had  the  cholera.  There  is,  therefore,  the 
Me.a8le8  and  scarlatina  are  fatal  to  the  s.ame  need  of  action,  the  same  right,  and 
young,  as  cholera  is  fatal  to  adults ;  that  the  same  power.  The  talk  about  prece- 
is,  those  die  w'ho  are  so  pre<li8posed  that  dent  is  always  aV»surd,  since  many  things 
their  power  of  resistance  is  less  than  the  have  Ireen  done  that  should  never  be  re- 
stren^h  of  the  disease,  other  things  being  peated,  and  more  things  need  to  be  done 
equal,  of  course,  with  respect  to  the  precisely  because  they  have  not  been,  and 
medical  treatment.  I  do  not  wish  to  un-  therefore  there  is  no  precedent  for  them ; 
dervalue  this.  Physicians  have  always  still,  in  regard  to  sanitary  action,  there  is 
the  power  at  least  to  do  mischief;  and  precedent  enough.  The  health  of  the 
any  wise  physici.an  will  be.ar  me  out  in  people  ought  to  l>e  the  first  care  of  every 
saying  that  treatment  has  very  little  in-  government,  as  a  measure  of  protection, 
fluence  in  diminishing  the  mortality  of  strength,  and  general  welfare, 
these  diseases.  There  m.ay  be  a  dozen  Now,  what  have  we  to  do  to  secure  us 
varying  and  opposite  modes  of  jiractice,  against  cholera  and  every  other  jiestilent 
and,  .as  a  rule,  the  bad  cases  die  under  all,  epidemic,  and  to  reduce  infant  mortality 
and  the  good  ones  recover.  Those  often  to  its  normal  6t.andard  ?  How  shall  we 
do  the  best  who  have  no  medical  treat-  put  a  stop  to  the  worse  than  Herodian 
ment  w’hatever.  The  disease,  fatal  or  murder  of  the  innocents  that  goes  on  in 
otherwise,  does  not  differ.  The  infection,  all  the  towns  of  England  from  year  to 
contagion,  atmospheric  influence,  or  what-  year?  How  give  strong  and  healthy  men 
ever  the  determining  cause  may  be,  W’as  and  women  to  England  and  her  colonies, 
the  same.  The  difterence  is  in  the  where  so  many  millions  are  wanted,  in¬ 
patients,  and  their  constitutions  and  stead  of  this  horrible  w'aste  of  stowing 
conditions.  awsiy  little  corpses  in  crowded  cemeteries  ? 

The  Asiatic  cholera  may  be  taken  as  an  Surely  these  are  objects  worthy  of  a  pow- 
illustration.  It  passed  around  the  world,  erful  government  and  a  great  nation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inciting,  England  glorified  a  Howard  for  a  hu- 
determining  cause  of  the  disease  passed  mane  reform  in  prisons ;  and  this  day  an 
from  place  to  {dace,  ap{>eared  and  disap-  English  felon  is  better  housed,  clothed, 
peared.  But  its  ravages  were  determined  and  fed  than  ten  millions  of  her  honest 
by  the  conditions  of  those  upon  whom  it  laboring  population.  The  average  in- 
acted.  It  was  the  disease  of  the  poor,  the  comes  of  eighteen  millions  of  the  British 
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people  are  less  than  one  third  of  M’hat  it 
costs  them  to  maintain  a  convicted  felon. 
Honor  to  Howard  !  Yes;  but  far  cfreater 
honor  to  the  man  or  men  who  shall  make 
free,  honest  Englishmen  as  well  otf  for  the 
common  necessaries  and  decencies  of  life 
as  the  felon  convict!  When  the  cry  went 
forth  that  sick  and  wounded  Hritish  sol¬ 
diers  were  suffering  in  the  Crimea,  a  noble 
English  woman  went,  and  led  others,  to 
their  aid.  Honor  to  Florence  Nightin¬ 
gale  !  But  let  us  not  forget  the  millions 
of  those  who  have  fought  the  great  and 
ever-during  battle  of  industry,  in  which 
there  are  more  killed  and  woundt^i  than 
in  any  other  war,  and  whose  homes  are  so 
MTetched,  and  whose  conditions  so  miser¬ 
able,  that  their  babes  perish  by  thousands 
npon  thousands  in  the  year  that  they  are 
born.  It  may  be  well  to  send  missionaries 
to  Japan,  to  China,  to  Africa,  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands ;  but  is  there  not  a  more 
important  work  to  be  done  for  civilization, 
humanity,  and  religion  right  here  in  Eng¬ 
land  ?  It  is  said  that  there  is  infanticide 
in  China.  Is  it  worse  than  our  own  ? 
What  is  it  but  infanticide  on  the  most 
terrible  scale,  when  at  least  thirty  per 
cent,  of  our  entire  infant  population — of  all 
the  children  born  in  this  country — die  l)e- 
fore  they  are  one  year  old  of  preventable 
diseases?  We  alloio  them  to  die.  We 
jtermit  the  conditions  to  exist  which  de¬ 
stroy  them.  Would  it  be  much  more  to 
kill  them  outright?  When  we  permit 
them  to  be  poisoned  by  bad  air,  is  it  much 
less  than  if  we  allowed  some  one  to  give 
them  strychnine  or  prussic  acid  ?  They  are 
starved,  stifled,  poisoned  in  the  air  they 
breathe,  the  food  they  eat,  and  the  seda¬ 
tive  drugs  given  to  assuage  their  miseries. 
So  far  as  we  permit  all  this,  having  the 
power  to  hinder  it,  we  do  it  ourselves. 
Somewhere  lies  the  responsibility  and  the 
guilt.  Where  c.an  we  fix  it  but  upon 
those  who  have  the  power  to  remedy  the 
evil  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  lives  of  three 
fourths  of  the  children  who  peri.sh  in  in¬ 
fancy  might  be  saved.  How  long  shall 
we  dare  not  to  do  it  ? 

Do  you  ask  how  it  can  be  done  ?  In 
the  same  way  that  ship-fever  has  been 

firevented.  In  the  same  w.ay  that  typhus 
las  been  kept  out  of  jails.  The  simple 
method  is,  to  provide  that  every  human 
lieing  shall  have  the  simple  necessaries  of 
life  ;  and  these  necessaries  of  life  are, 
space,  air,  food,  cleanliness.  The  poor 
are  herded  and  huddled  together  until 


they  sicken  and  die,  as  anim.als  do  under 
similar  circumstances.  We  are  shocked 
that  ten  or  twelve  persons  were  crowded 
to  death  on  the  night  of  the  recent  illumi¬ 
nations,  and  forget  tluit  hundreds  die 
every  day  as  really  from  overcrowding  as 
the  poor  women  pressed  and  trampled 
upon  in  the  city  of  London.  We  read 
with  horror  of  the  hundretl  and  twenty- 
five  suffocated  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  or  the  seventy-live  destroyed  in  the 
same  manner,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the 
cabin  of  a  British  steamer,  and  forget  that 
the  lack  of  ventilation,  and  the  consequent¬ 
ly  pestiferous  air  in  the  crowded  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  poor,  is  the  cause  of  a  far 
more  terrible  mortality. 

Do  we  know  how  many  people  of  these 
islands  are  starved  to  death  ?  The  papers 
give  us  a  case  a  week  in  the  metro|K)li8. 
Is  one  case  in  ten  rej>orted  ?  Are  there 
not  both  adults  and  children  dying  every 
«lay,  and  almost  every  where,  whose  lives 
would  have  been  prolonged  by  a  purer, 
a  more  healthful,  or  a  more  generotts  diet? 
We  talk  about  the  “  roast  beef  of  Old 
England  but  what  proportion  of  our 
eighteen  millions  of  laboring  people,  whose 
wages  do  not  average  fifteen  shillings  a 
week  per  family,  or  three  shillings  a  week 
per  head,  so  much  as  taste  this  same  roast 
beef  once  a  week  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
millions  seldom  eat  a  good,  substantial, 
nourishing  meal  ? 

And  as  to  personal  cleanliness,  which 
is  such  a  preservative  of  health  in  the  up¬ 
per  and  middle  classes,  who  feel  that  the 
daily  bath  gives  new  vigor  to  their  lives, 
what  attention  can  be  paid  to  cleanliness 
when  a  w’hole  family  lives,  eats,  and  sleeps 
in  one  room,  and  often  more  than  one 
family  ?  What  decencies  of  life  can  be 
respected  in  such  conditions?  There  are 
thousands  of  people  who  do  not  take  off 
their  clothes  at  night,  but  work  and  sleep 
week  after  week  in  the  same  filthy  gar¬ 
ments. 

Is  there  no  society  for  the  suppression 
of  cruelty  to  men,  women,  and  children  ? 
Is  there  no  Howard  to  explore  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  poor  ?  Is  there  no  Florence 
Nightingale  to  carry  relief  and  consolation 
to  the  pale  women  and  dying  babes  of  our 
own  thronging  populations  ?  Those  who 
suffer  from  a  cotton  famine  get  relief ;  but 
who  relieves  the  distress  of  this  metropo¬ 
lis  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  poor-law  relief. 
It  answers  its  own  purpose,  but  not  the 
purposes  of  a  wise  humanity.  The  relief 
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it  renders  is  pitched  too  low.  It  is  the 
great  class  struggling  to  keep  above  the 
level  of  pauperism,  and  dying  in  the  strug¬ 
gle,  which  most  needs  relief.  It  is  these 
who  need  help. 

And  it  is  their  right.  The  industrious 
people  of  every  country  have  a  right  to  so 
much  of  the  proceeds  of  their  industry  as 
shall  give  them  a  reasonable  share  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  They  have,  at  least,  a 
valid  claim,  upon  every  principle  of  justice 
and  humanity,  to  the  conditions  of  health, 
to  decent  clothing,  suitable  lodgings,  suf¬ 
ficient  food,  air  fit  for  breathing,  and  the 
means  of  cleanliness.  They  have  a  right 
to  live,  and  therefore  to  the  means  or 
necessaries  of  life ;  they  have  a  right  also 
to  the  lives  of  their  children.  All  the 
political  economists  in  the  world  shall  not 
beat  me  out  of  this.  I  insist  on  the  right 
of  the  babe  to  live,  and  I  claim  for  it  the 
necessary  conditions.  I  ask  as  much  for 
the  free  white  Englishman  as  the  South- 
Carolina  planter  finds  it  for  his  interest,  to 
say  nothing  of  humanity,  to  give  to  his 
negro  slave.  Will  he  let  a  negro  baby 
die?  Xot  if  he  can  help  it.  In  a  few 
years  it  will  be  worth  a  thousand  dollars. 
If  there  were  no  higher  motive  than  this, 
I  would  still  ask,  is  not  a  white  English 
baby  worth  as  much  to  England  as  a  black 
negro  baby  is  to  a  Carolinian  ? 

Surplus  population !  You  let  them  die, 
because  there  are  already  too  many.  Is 
that  it  ?  Then  if,  by  any  accident,  they 
failed  to  die,  you  would  kill  them.  That 
is  what  your  argument  or  excuse  means, 
if  it  has  any  meaning.  If  you  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  letting  them  die  when  you  could 
prevent  it,  you  would  be  justified  in  kill¬ 
ing  them  by  some  other  method.  If  foul 
air  fail,  try  arsenic. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  not,  and  there 
never  has  been,  a  surplus  population. 
America  is  not  one  tenth  peopled  ;  Aus¬ 
tralia  not  one  hundredth.  All  our  vast 
colonies  are  clamoring  for  settlers.  Are 
there  not  waste  lands  in  Enghand  still  ? 
Can  not  Ireland  support  far  more  than 
her  present  population  ?  There  must  be 
some  way  by  which  emigration  could  be 
organized  so  as  to  be  a  good  investment 
to  the  capital  engaged  in  it,  and  no  one 
can  persuade  me,  when  negroes  and 
coolies  are  carried  half  round  the  world 
because  laborers  are  wanted,  that  Eng¬ 
lishmen  are  such  a  drug  in  the  great  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  world  that  their  very  lives  are 
not  worth  preserving. 


In  the  early  days  of  American  coloni¬ 
zation  there  was  a  class  of  emigrants 
termed  Kedemptioners.  They  were  taken 
to  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  other 
States  by  enterprising  ship-masters ;  and 
the  farmers,  as  the  small  landed  proprie¬ 
tors  are  called,  paid  a  certain  price,  cov¬ 
ering  the  cost  of  outfit,  passage,  and 
profit,  for  so  many  years  of  service.  At 
the  end  of  this  voluntary  servitude, 
which  paid  the  cost  of  their  emigration, 
they  worked  for  w.age8,  bought  land,  often 
married  their  masters’  daughters,  and  be¬ 
came  the  progenitors  of  a  large  number  of 
the  most  respectable  people  now  living  in 
the  United  States.  A  man  who  can  not 
find  such  employment  in  England  as  will 
maintain  him  in  health  and  comfort,  and 
enable  him  to  keep  a  family  in  living  con¬ 
dition,  might  do  much  worse  than  hire 
himself  for  two  or  three  years  as  the  price 
of  a  passage  to  Australia  or  Xew-Zealand. 
He  would  be  sure  of  a  home,  and  would 
learn  the  ways  of  the  country.  He  would 
probably  secure  a  good  place  and  good 
wages  after  he  had  worked  out  his  pas¬ 
sage.  In  a  few  years  he  may  become  a 
landed  proprietor,  and  leave  a  home  to  his 
children. 

But  whatever  may  be  done  in  this 
direction,  something  ought,  and  can,  and 
must  be  done  to  clear  us  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  this  wholesale  infanticide,  which 
must  shock  every  human  soul  that  gives 
it  a  moment’s  consideration.  Our  sympa¬ 
thies  go  out  to  all  the  world.  We  give 
w’herever  there  is  a  chance  that  money 
will  do  any  good.  We  pity  the  heathen, 
as  if  we  had  no  pagans  of  our  own  ;  w'e 
ity  the  poor  slave,  fat  and  happy  on  his 
og  and  hominy,  while  our  own  people 
die  in  multitudes  of  sheer  poverty,  and  our 
children  perish  in  vast  numbers  almost  as 
soon  as  tney  are  born.  This  is  not  worthy 
of  Engl.and,  and  all  her  glories  are  not  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  such  a  shame 
and  blot  upon  her  civilization.  In  the 
social  order  there  must  be  those  who  lead, 
and  those  who  follow ;  some  who  com¬ 
mand,  and  many  who  obey  ;  the  lords  of 
mind,  of  power,  of  wealth,  and  a  vast 
number  wnose  cajiital  is  their  labor  and 
their  skill.  E<pia]ity  is  an  idle  and  foolish 
dream.  But,  as  in  an  army,  where  all 
obey  the  will  of  a  single  chief,  where  there 
is  the  most  perfect  order  and  subordina¬ 
tion,  the  common  soldier  is  guaranteed 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  comforts 
possible  to  his  condition,  so  should  it  be 
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with  the  great  army  of  industry,  and  in 
that  larger  socitfl  order  of  the  life  and 
])rogre«9  of  a  nation.  The  general  is  in 
fault  if  the  soldier  in  the  ranks  is  allowed 
needlessly  to  suffer.  The  admiral  is  in  fault 
if  a  common  sailor  is  not  suitably  cared 
for.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  com¬ 


mand  armies  and  navies  to  keep  their  men 
in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency ;  and  it 
is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  rulers  of  a  na¬ 
tion  to  attend  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people.  The  true  science  of  government, 
the  whole  mystery  of  politics,  consists  in 
knowing  how  to  do  it. 


From  the  Brltlib  Quarterly. 

CONDITION  OF  FRANCE  AND  ITALY.* 


Mu.  Spencke  is  not  a  novice  in  travel. 
His  volumes  on  European  Turkey  are  full 
of  information  relating  to  countries  little 
known.  His  style  sometimes  rises  to  elo¬ 
quence,  but  is,  for  the  most  part,  simple 
and  natural.  He  never  becomes  either 
brilliant  or  profound,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  never  sins  either  against  good 
taste  or  good  sense.  His  manner  is  so 
free  from  all  straining  for  effect  as  to  give 
you  an  agreeable  impression  of  trust¬ 
worthiness  ;  and  he  has  withal  a  manlv 
sympathy  with  freedom,  dealing  in  all 
cases  as  an  educated  Englishman  should 
do  with  oppression,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  as  it  comes  before  him. 
Our  report  concerning  these  volumes  is, 
that  they  are  exceedingly  agreeable  read¬ 
ing,  well-timed,  full  of  instruction  ;  and 
we  urge  our  readers  by  all  means  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  them. 

Mr.  Spencer’s  account  of  France  does  ] 
not  fill  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  space 
assigned  by  him  to  his  account  of  Italy. 
It  is,  as  will  be  supposed,  in  relation  to 
the  latter  country  that  the  publication  is 
chiefly  valuable.  But  the  observations 
on  France  give  us  the  impressions  of  an 
intelligent  Englishman,  as  the  result  of 
recent  and  free  intercourse  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  country.  His  opinion  is,  that 
the  terrible  scourge  which  has  come  upon 
France  is  to  be  traced  mainly  to  two 
sources — to  priestly  influence,  which  un¬ 
dermines  all  public  virtue  after  one 
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fitshion  ;  and  to  infidelity,  which  does 
the  same  work  after  another  fashion. 
France  has  always  included,  and  includes 
still,  intelligent  and  high-minded  men, 
who  would  be  an  honor  to  any  country  ; 
but  the  great  mass  of  her  people  have 
been  long  divided  into  the  two  great 
parties  mentioned — the  professors  of  no 
religion,  or  the  professors  of  a  very  bad 
one.  The  bad  faith  of  the  one  party  has 
so  disgusted  the  other,  as  to  have  caused 
them  to  have  done  with  religious  faith 
altogether.  Such,  in  fact,  has  been  the 
effect  of  Romanism  throughout  Christen¬ 
dom — at  least,  through  all  the  countries 
where  it  has  not  been  powerful  enough  to 
■  keep  down  all  intelligence.  But  we  shall 
allow  Mr.  Spencer  to  speak  for  himself 
on  this  subject : 

“  It  would  conduce  little  toward  enlight¬ 
ening  our  readers  on  the  real  state  of  France, 
were  we  to  follow  the  various  plans  of  Louis 
Napoleon  and  his  supporters  in  their  crusade 
against  the  liberties  of  the  French  people, 
and  show  how  they  succeeded  in  placing  on 
the  brow  of  their  idol  an  imperial  diadem  ; 
the  leading  events  are  already  well  known! 
and  might  have  lieen  anticipated  in  a  country 
where  public  virtue  and  public  morality  have 
been  sapjied  by  venality  and  sel^hness. 
But  the  secret  historj-,  the  deep  game,  by 
which  democracy  was  urged  onward  to  its 
destination,  is  still  to  be  written,  effected  as 
it  was  through  .the  machinations  of  an  army 
of  priests,  Jesuits,  and  their  allies,  the  pojw 
and  the  despotic  rulers  of  Europe,  who,  con¬ 
founding  civil  and  religious  fre^om  with 
anarchy  and  infidelity,  and  democracy  with 
socialism,  raised  a  panic,  in  which  universal 
barbarism,  the  destruction  of  property,  and 
of  all  social  order,  were  the  dangers  threaten¬ 
ed.  How  easily  these  exaggerated  and  un- 
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founded  representations  were  believed  by  a 
people,  who,  taken  in  the  mass,  ore  the  most 
visionary,  credulous,  and  least  sound-jud^ng 
of  any  in  Europe,  we  have  abundant  proofs  in 
the  events  of  the  last  few  months. 

“  We  have  already  shown  to  our  readers 
the  deplorable  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
the  lower  order  of  agriculturists  and  }>casants 
of  France,  the  endeavors  of  the  clergy  and 
the  higher  classes  to  perpetuate  their  debased 
condition,  the  intolerance  and  bigt)try  of  the 
ultramontane  press  in  France,  the  blasphemy 
of  the  St.  Esprit  brotherhood,  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  people  in  general  resign  them¬ 
selves  to  any  sudden  impulse,  political  or 
religious,  at  the  instigation  of  any  clever, 
elocjuent  charlatan  who  may  possess  sulhcient 
power  to  w’in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  We 
have  shown  in  what  manner  the  clergy  have 
become  an  element  of  political  power  in 
France,  a  society  banded  together  by  the  same 
indissoluble  chain  w'hich  lias  so  long  held 
together  the  Jesuits.  We  have  shown  how, 
through  their  influence  and  intrigues,  and  the 
prestige  of  a  name,  Louis  Napoleon  was 
enabled  to  corrupt  the  military,  and  trample 
on  the  laws  and  liberties  of  a  people  he  had 
solemnly  sw'om  to  defend.  We  have  shown 
how  ailmirably  the  drama  was  played  by  thosi;  1 
men  of  the  past,  their  acolj’tes,  and  a  host  of  | 
impoverished  eager  adventurers,  who,  seeing 
a  brilliant  future  liefore  them,  gave  life  and 
vigor  to  the  movement.  But  perhaps  our 
rentiers  are  not  aware,  and  we  do  not  make 
the  assertion  on  slight  grounds,  that  this  well- 
laid  conspiracy  was  concocted  at  Gaeta,  when 
the  pope  resided  there  as  an  exile ;  and  that 
the  Church  and  the  despots  of  Europe  con¬ 
tributed  ample  funds  for  supporting  this  well- 
organized  system  of  chaining  down  the  minds 
and  intelligence  of  the  only  people  who,  from 
their  geographical  position  and  the  general 
prevalence  of  their  language,  were  capable  of 
influencing  the  inhabitants  of  every  other 
country  on  the  continent.” — Pp.  337-340. 

Our  author  supposes  that  nothing 
short  of  the  present  humiliation  and  su^ 
fering  of  the  French  people,  under  this 
influence,  could  have  sufliced  to  reveal  to 
them  the  deadly  working  of  this  cancer¬ 
ous  priestism.  He  is  persuaded,  more¬ 
over,  in  common  with  nearly  all  the  inde¬ 
pendent  and  thoughtful  men  he  has  con¬ 
versed  with  on  the  continent,  that  in  this 
throw,  by  means  of  France,  despotism 
and  priestcrail  have  played  their  last 
card,  and  that  a  losing  game,  to  be 
among  the  most  memorable  in  the  world’s 
history,  is  awaiting  them.  Xo  doubt  the 
most  intelligent  nations  of  Europe  are  at 
this  moment  charged  throughout  with 
disaffection,  w'hich,  like  an  electric  ele¬ 
ment,  needs  but  the  fitting  touch  to  ex¬ 


plode.  Europe  will  not  be  righted  by 
oratory  or  by  statesmanship,  though  botli 
may  contribute  to  th.at  end.  The  niaiii- 
spriiig — thanks  to  the  all  or  nothing  policy 
of  the  despots — will  have  to  be  supplied 
by  some  military  genius,  which  shall  be 
adequate  to  the  exigency,  both  in  the 
cabinet  and  in  the  field.  In  the  history 
of  providence,  when  the  hands  ready  to 
be  used  for  any  special  object  multiply  so 
fast,  the  hea«l  to  use  them  is  rarely  long 
in  coming.  The  parties  profiting  by  the 
new  order  of  things  in  France  do  not,  in¬ 
deed,  see  things  in  this  light.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  Mr.  Spencer’s  account  of  the 
talk  of  some  of  them  about  the  future, 
and  about  ourselves : 

“  If  we  visit  tlie  tiUn*  of  the  parti  pretre, 
we  shall  be  told  that  he  (Napoleon]  has  come 
among  men  at  a  time  of  universal  Infidelity, 
invested  with  full  authority  to  reestablish  tlie 
Church  of  Christ  in  all  its  primeval  grandeur 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  his 
first  crusade  is  to  be  against  England,  the 
head-fiuarters  of  the  Evil  One,  the  upholder 
of  all  the  heretical  doctrines  of  republicanism 
and  socialism  which  have  distracted  the 
world  during  the  last  three  centuries,  in 
which  laudable  undertaking  he  is  to  be  assist¬ 
ed  by  the  combined  armies  of  papal  Euro|)o. 
In  like  manner,  if  we  converse  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  of  any  grade  they  will  tell  us  that  the 
Rhine  is  the  natural  boundary  of  France ; 
Switzerland  must  be  divided  ;  Belgium, 
Saxony,  and  Holland  annexed;  we  shall 
hear  of  a  German  protectorate,  an  Italian  pro¬ 
tectorate,  kings  of  Rome  and  Naples,  exp<*di- 
tions  to  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  India,  the  captun* 
of  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Corfu,  the  sea  wolves 
entirely  driven  from  the  element  they  have  so 
long  usurped,  the  Mediterranean  a  French 
lake,  and  France  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  world  !  Cowherds  are  to  become 
generals,  swineherds  marshals  of  the  empire, 
and  pea.sant3  governors  of  foreign  kingdoms 
and  provinces !  The  agricultural  classes, 
comprehending  those  small  proprietors  who 
cultivate  the  ground,  are  equdly  satisfied. 
Have  they  not  elected  a  plebi$cite  emperor, 
the  man  of  their  choice,  and  of  their  own 
order — the  savior  that  heaven  has  sent  to 
preserve  them  from  total  ruin  ?” — Pp.  345, 34(1. 

In  this  manner,  under  the  plea  of  secur¬ 
ing  right  and  glory  to  France  and  to  the 
Churcli,  the  soldier  of  France  is  to  be¬ 
come  the  spoliator,  and  the  priest  the  in¬ 
quisitor,  of  all  the  peoples  that  may  be 
brought  under  their  sway — the  plunder 
and  humiliation  of  ourselves  being  the 
consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wish 
ed.  Not  very  consonant  this  with  the 
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sentimental  talk  we  have  heard  of  late 
about  the  peaceful  and  brotherly  inten¬ 
tions  of  our  Gallic  neighbors,  and  of  the 
man  who  has  become  their  master.  The 
parties  dominant  in  France  have  served 
themselves  at  the  cost  of  every  thing  that 
gave  Avorth  or  greatness  to  their  country 
— and  are  these  the  men  to  scruple  about 
serving  themselves  at  similar  costs  else- 
Avhere  ?  France  has  swept  away  her 
aristocracy ;  her  millions  of  peasants  are 
doomed  by  that  act  to  a  state  of  passive 
ignorance,  her  intelligence  being  restricted 
to  a  remnant  of  her  people  in  her  towns 
and  cities,  and  among  these  division 
and  weakness  may  always  be  sown  by  the 
baits  of  office  as  emanating  from  a  central 
government.  What  France  needed — 
what  Europe  needed,  was,  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  their  aristocracies  should  be  re¬ 
formed,  not  that  they  should  be  annihi¬ 
lated.  It  is  the  error  committed  in  that 
direction  that  has  shut  Europe  up  to 
the  alternative  of  republicanism  or  des¬ 
potism. 

Mr.  Spencer’s  account  of  Italy  presents 
it  as  a  bed  of  discontent — of  8U|)pressed 
abhorrence  of  its  tyrants,  from  the  Alps  to 
Sicily.  Even  a  portion  of  the  priests 
share  in  this  feeling.  But  as  is  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  revolt,  so  is  the  force  of  the 
])rc88ure  laid  on  to  prevent  it.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  opened  to  us  some  of  the 
prisons  of  Naples ;  Mr.  Spencer  affords 
us  a  glance  at  those  of  Rome.  There 
are,  we  are  told,  two  species  of  cells  in 
the  prisons  of  the  Papal  States,  hi  Segri- 
tiru!^  and  la  Largo.  The  cells  of  hi 
Se.gritina  are  constructed  to  receive  but 
one  prisoner,  and  are  so  small  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  no  more  air  than  medical  science 
has  pronounced  to  be  necessary  to  the 
heal  til  of  the  one  person.  Since  the 
revolution,  such  has  been  the  number  of 
accused  or  suspected  persons  seized, 
that  each  of  these  cells  has  been  made  to 
receive  four  persons,  in  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances,  six  ;  care  being  taken  that  they 
shall  be  mixed  with  ruffianly  brigands  and 
assassins !  The  unhappy  victims  are  not 
allowed  to  leave  their  place  of  confine- 
men  t/br  any  purpose,  whatever.,  and  all  this 
in  a  sultry  climate  like  that  of  Rome — no 


marvel  that  they  are  known  to  climb  on 
the  shoulders  of  each  other  that  each  in 
turn  m.ay  inhale  a  little  of  God’s  fresh 
air  !  Each  prisoner  has  a  portion  of  straw 
for  a  bed,  but  it  is  never  changed,  and 
soon  becomes  filled  with  vermin.  The 
daily  food  consists  of  sixteen  ounces  of 
bread,  two  ounces  of  salad,  and  a  glass  of 
weak  acid  wine.  As  they  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  priests,  there  must,  of 
course,  be  a  sacred  distinction  on  fast 
days,  when  their  usual  fare  is  reduced  to 
a  meager  supply  of  beans  and  vegetables. 
Some  go  mad,  others  fall  victims  to  the 
diseases  naturally  generated  by  such 
treatment ;  and  one  exercise  of  Jesuit 
malevolence  has  been  to  mix  jalap  with 
the  daily  supplies  of  bread,  that  the  screw 
of  torture  laid  on  upon  one  side  may  not 
favor  the  release  of  the  victim  by  death 
upon  the  other  !  Men  Avho  have  .suftered 
thus  for  a  week  only,  become  almost  in¬ 
credibly  changed  in  their  appearance  as 
the  consequence.  Two  youths  of  healthy 
forrns  and  intellectual  acquirements  were 
thrown  into  one  of  these  pits  of  misery, 
on  the  charge  of  having  taken  part  in  the 
late  insurrection ;  in  a  few  weeks  they 
were  released,  but  it  was  only  to  die,  as 
the  effect  of  their  sufferings,  in  the  arms 
of  their  broken-hearted  parents.  Italy, 
at  this  hour,  is  full  of  such  scenes  and 
such  doings.  There  is  not  a  depth  of 
perfidy  or  cruelty  to  which  the  powers 
now  dominant  in  that  beautiful  but  ill- 
fated  country  have  not  descended — and  all 
this,  not  in  the  age  of  Maehiavelli,  but  in 
the  face  of  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Mr.  Spencer’s  volumes  are  filled  with 
details  of  this  terrible  complexion  ;  they 
possess  the  interest  of  works  of  this  class 
on  general  subjects ;  but  we  must  confess 
th.at  to  us  they  are  chiefiy  interesting 
from  what  is  stated  as  their  special  object, 
namely,  to  illustrate  the  “  present  so¬ 
cial,  political,  and  religious  condition'’  of 
France  and  Italy.  Even  on  this  subject 
their  information  is  not  so  thorough  as  we 
had  ex|)ected,  but  they  are  well-timed, 
and  adapted  to  produce  a  just  and  salutary 
impression. 
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REVOLUTION  IN  MADAGASCAR.* 

ASSASSINATION  OF  KINO  R  A  DAM  A  II. 


Wk  give  place  to  the  following  import¬ 
ant  letter  from  Rev.  William  Ellis,  long  a 
devoted  and  able  missionary  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Missionary  Society  to  Madagascar, 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tidman,  sec¬ 
retary  of  that  society.  It  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  read  with  interest  as  a  remarkable 
chapter  in  the  history  of  that  country  : 

“  Ataxaxarivo,  Madagascar,  ) 
May  16  th,  1863.  j 
“  My  Dear  Friend  :  Seldom  has  the 
instability  of  human  affairs  been  more 
strikingly,  and  in  some  respects,  tragical¬ 
ly  manifested,  than  in  the  events  of  the 
Lwt  few  days  in  this  city.  Within  that 
period  the  reign  of  Radama  II.  has  closed 
with  his  life  ;  a  successor  has  been  chosen 
by  the  nobles  and  accepted  by  the  people ; 
a  new  form  of  government  has  been  in¬ 
augurated,  and  it  is  arranged  that  the 
legislative  and  administrative  functions  of 
the  sovereignty  shall  hereafter  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  sovereign,  the  nobles,  and 
the  heads  of  the  people  jointly.  A  series 
of  resolutions  embodying  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  germs  of  constitutional 
government  has  been  prepared  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  nobles  and  heads  of  the 
people  to  the  queen,  containing  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  they  offered  her  the 
crown.  The  acceptance  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  by  Rabodo,  and  their  due  observ¬ 
ance  by  the  nobles  and  heads  of  the 
people,  were  attested  by  the  signatures 
of  the  quetn  and  the  chief  of  the  nobles, 
before  the  former  was  announced  to  the 
people  as  their  future  sovereign,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  under  the  title  of  Rasoaherena, 
Queen  of  Madagascar.  The  death  of 
Radama,  the  offer  and  acceptance  of  the 


*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Island  of 
Madagascar,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  near  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  is  said  to  be  larger  in  area  than  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  France,  embracing  284,400  square  miles, 
being  980  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  800  miles.  Marco  Polo  discovered  the  island 
about  fourteen  years  after  Columbus  discovered  this 
country. — Editor  or  Eclectic. 


crown,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  present 
ruler  as  queen,  all  occurred  on  Tuesday, 
the  12th  instant. 

“  Amiable  and  enlightened  as  in  several 
respects  Radama  certainly  was,  his  views 
of  the  duties  of  the  ruler  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  defective,  and  almost  all  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  good  of  the  country  may  be 
said  to  have  been  in  abeyance  ever  since 
his  accession.  The  destruction  of  a  large 
part  of  the  revenue  of  government  by 
the  abolition  of  all  duties — the  exclusion 
from  his  councils  of  many  of  the  nobles 
and  most  experienced  men  in  the  nation, 
while  he  surrounded  himself  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  young,  inexperienced,  and  many 
of  them  most  objectionable  men  as  his 
confidential  advisers — the  relaxation  or 
discontinuance  of  all  efforts  to  repress 
crime,  or  punish  it  when  committed — and 
the  neglect  of  all  measures  for  placing  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  on  any  solid 
basis — have,  notwithstanding  the  affec¬ 
tion  many  of  the  people  bore  him,  pro¬ 
duced  growing  dissatisfaction.  Still,  con¬ 
fiding  in  his  good  nature,  all  were  willing 
to  wait  in  hope  of  a  change  for  the  lietter  ; 
while  the  Christians,  grateful  for  the 
liberty  they  enjoyed  to  worship,  teach, 
and  extend  their  knowledge  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  directed  their  chief  attention  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  masses  of  their 
heathen  countrymen. 

“  Within  the  last  two  or  three  months 
extraordinary  efforts  have  been  made  to 
bring  the  king's  mind  under  the  influence 
of  the  old  superstitions  of  the  country, 
and  these  have  succeeded  to  an  extent 
which  has  resulted  in  his  ruin.  Within 
this  period  a  sort  of  mental  epidemic  has 
appeared  in  the  adjacent  provinces  and 
in  the  capital.  The  subjects  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  pretended  to  be  unconscious  of  their 
actions,  and  to  be  unable  to  refrain  from 
leaping,  running,  dancing,  etc.  These 
persons  also  saw  visions,  and  heard  voices 
from  the  invisible  world.  One  of  these 
visions,  seen  by  many,  was  the  ancestors 
of  the  king,  and  the  voices  they  heard 
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announced  the  coming  of  these  ancestors 
to  tell  the  king  what  he  was  to  do  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  Sub8e<juently  a 
message  was  brought  to  him  as  from  his 
ancestors  to  the  effect  that,  if  he  did  not 
stoj)  ‘  the  praying,’  some  great  calamity 
would  soon  befall  him.  To  the  surprise 
of  his  best  friends,  the  king  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  interested  in  this  strange  movement, 
seemed  to  believe  the  pretended  message 
from  the  world  of  spirits,  and  encouraged 
the  frantic  dancers,  who  daily  thronged 
his  house  and  dci^lared  that  the  disease 
w’ould  continue  to  increase  till  ‘  the 
praying’  was  stopped.  It  is  generally 
reported  that  these  movements  were 
prompted  by  the  guardians  of  the  idols, 
and  promoted  by  his  own  Mena  maso^ 
who  bribed  parties  to  come  as  sick  })er- 
sons  in  large  numbers  from  the  country, 
in  order  to  continue  the  delusion. 

“  It  was  then  proposed  to  assassinate  a 
number  of  Christians,  as  a  means  of 
stopping  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and 
also  to  kill  the  chief  nobles  who  opposed 
the  king’s  proceedings.  With  a  view  of 
increasing  the  inlluence  of  this  fanatical 
party,  the  king  issued  an  order  that  all 
persons  meeting  any  of  the  so-called  sick 
should  take  off  their  hats,  and  thus  show 
them  the  same  mark'  of  respect  as  was 
formerly  given  to  the  national  idols  when 
they  were  carried  through  the  city.  With 
the  view  also  of  shielding  the  perpetra¬ 
tors  of  the  intended  murders,  the  king 
announced  his  intention  to  issue  an  order, 
or  law,  that  any  person  or  persons  wish¬ 
ing  to  tight  with  fire-arms,  swords,  or 
spears,  should  not  be  prevented,  and  that 
if  any  one  were  killed  the  murderer  should 
not  be  jiunished.  This  alarmed  the  whole 
community.  On  the  7th  instant  liadama 
r(*peated  before  his  ministers  and  others 
in  the  palace,  his  determination  to  issue 
that  order ;  and  among  all  the  Mena 
mam  present  only  three  opposed  the 
issuing  of  the  order ;  many  were  silent, 
the  rest  expressed  their  approval.  The 
nobles  and  beads  of  the  people  spent  the 
day  in  deliberating  on  the  course  they 
should  pursue,  and  the  next  morning  the 


*  Mtfna  maao,  literally,  rod  eyes.  These  are  not 
the  acknowledged  ministers  of  the  king,  but  a  sort  of 
inquisitors,  supposed  to  investigate  and  search  out 
every  thing  tending  to  the  injury  of  the  government, 
and  to  {five  privaie  and  con&dential  intimation  to 
the  king  of  all  occurrences,  as  well  as  advice  on  all 
affairs ;  and  their  eyes  are  supposed  to  be  red  with 
the  strain  or  continuance  of  difficult  investigations. 
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prime  minister,  with  about  one  hundred 
of  the  nobles  and  heads  of  the  people, 
including  the  commander-in-chief,  the 
king’s  treasurer,  and  the  first  officer  of 
the  pafece,  went  to  the  king,  and  remon¬ 
strated  against  his  legalizing  murder,  and 
besought  him  most  earnestly  not  to  issue 
such  order.  It  is  said  that  the  prime 
minister  went  on  his  knees  before  him, 
and  begged  him  not  to- issue  this  obnox¬ 
ious  law ;  but  he  remained  unmoved. 
The  minister  then  rose  and  said  to  the 
king :  ‘  Do  you  say  before  all  these  wit¬ 
nesses  that  if  any  man  is  going  to  fight 
another  with  fire-arms,  swords,  or  spears 
that  you  will  not  prevent  him,  and  that 
if  he  kills  any  one  he  shall  not  be  punish¬ 
ed  ?’  The  king  replied :  ‘  I  agree  to 
that.’  Then  said  the  minister :  *  It  is 
enough ;  we  must  arm ;’  and,  turning  to 
his  followers,  said :  ‘  Let  us  return.’  I 
saw  the  long  procession  as  they  passed 
my  house,  grave  and  silent,  on  their  way 
to  the  minUter’s  dwelling.  The  day  was 
spent  in  deliberation,  and  they  determined 
to  onpose  the  king. 

“  Toward  the  evening  I  was  most  prov¬ 
identially  preserved  from  assassination 
at  the  king's  house,  five  of  his  confiden¬ 
tial  advisers— that  is,  the  Mena  maso — hav¬ 
ing,  as  I  have  since  been  well  informed, 
combined  to  take  my  life,  as  one  of  the 
means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  Christ¬ 
ianity.  Under  God,  I  owe  my  preserva¬ 
tion  to  the  warning  of  my  friends  and  the 
provision  made  by  the  prime  minister  for 
my  safety.  I  went  to  the  king  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual,  and  returned  immedi¬ 
ately,  to  prepare  for  removal  to  a  place  of 
I  greater  safety  near  my  own  house.  Mes- 
I  sengers  from  the  minister  were  waiting 
j  my  return,  and  before  dusk  I  removed  to 
I  the  house  of  Ur.  Davidson,  which  stands 
on  the  edge  of  Andohalo,  the  large  space 
where  public  assemblies  are  often  held. 
The  city  was  in  great  commotion;  all 
night  women  and  children  and  slaves, 
with  portable  valuables,  were  hurrying 
from  the  city,  while  crowds  of  armed 
men  from  the  suburbs  were  crowding 
into  it.  At  daybreak  on  the  ninth  some 
two  thousand  or  more  troops  occupied 
Andohalo.  The  ground  around  the  prime 
minister’s  house,  on  the  summit  of  the 
northern  crest  of  the  mountain  close  by, 
was  filled  with  soldiers,  while  every 
avenue  to  the  city  w'as  securely  kept  by 
the  minister’s  troops.  The  first  object  of 
the  nobles  was  to  secure  upward  of  thir- 
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ty  of  the  more  obnoxioxis  of  the  Mena  nobles  and  heads  of  the  people,  and  the 
tuato,  whom  they  accused  of  being  the  queen  signed  it  also, 
advisers  and  abettors  of  the  king  in  his  “  Ketween  three  and  four  o’clock  a 
unjust  and  injurious  measures.  A  num-  party  of  officers  came  with  a  copy  of  this 
her  of  these  were  taken  and  killed,  a  num-  document,  which  they  read  to  us.  I  can 
her  fled,  but  twelve  or  thirteen  remained  only  state  two  or  three  of  its  chief  items  : 
with  the  king.  These  the  nobles  rcquir-  “  The  word  of  the  sovereign  alone  is 
ed  should  be  surrendered  to  them.  The  not  to  be  law,  but  the  nobles  and  heads 
king  refused,  but  they  threatened  to  take  of  the  people,  with  the  sovereign,  are  to 
them  by  force  from  the  palace,  to  which  make  the  laws. 

he  had  removed.  Troops  continued  to  “l*erfect  liberty  and  protection  are 
pour  in  from  adjacent  and  distant  posts ;  guaranteed  to  all  foreigners  who  are 
and,  as  the  few  soldiers  with  the  king  obedient  to  the  law's  of  the  country, 
refused  to  tire  on  those  surrounding  the  “  Friendly  relations  are  to  be  maintain- 
palace,  the  people,  though  pitying  the  ed  w'ith  all  other  nations, 
icing,  did  not  take  up  arms  in  his  defense.  “  Duties  are  to  be  levied,  but  com- 
He  consented  at  length  to  surrender  the  merce  and  civilization  are  to  be  encour- 
Mena  niaso^  on  condition  that  their  lives  aged. 

should  be  spared,  and  that  they  should  “Protection  and  liberty  to  worship, 
be  confined  for  life  in  fetters.  On  Mon-  teach,  and  promote  the  extension  of 
day,  the  eleventh,  they  were  marched  by  Christianity  are  secured  to  the  native 
Andohalo,  on  their  way  to  the  spot  where  Christians,  and  the  same  protection  and 
the  irons  w'ere  to  be.  fixed  on  their  limbs.  liberty  are  guaranteed  to  those  who  are 
“  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  with  not  Christians, 
the  nobles,  the  king  had  said  he  alone  “  Domestic  slavery  is  not  abolished  ; 
W!i8  sovereign,  his  w’ord  alone  was  law,  but  m.asters  are  at  liberty  to  give  free- 
his  person  was  sacred,  he  was  supernatur-  dom  to  their  slaves,  or  to  sell  them  to 
ally  protected,  and  w'ould  punish  severely  others. 

the  opposers  of  his  will.  This  led  the  “No  person  is  to  be  put  to  death  for 
nobles  to  determine  that  it  was  not  safe  any  oflense  by  the  word  of  the  sovereign 
for  him  to  live,  and  he  died  by  their  alone ;  and  no  one  is  to  be  sentenced  to 
hands  the  next  morning,  within  the  death  till  tw’elve  men  have  declared  such 

Ealace.  The  queen,  who  alone  was  with  person  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  to  which 
im,  used  every  effort,  to  the  last  moment  the  law  aw'ards  the  punishment  of  death, 
of  his  life,  to  save  him,  but  in  vain,  llis  “  An  hour  afterwards  we  were  sent  for 
advisers,  the  Mena  maso^  were  afterwards  to  the  palace  that  we  might  tender  our 
put  to  death.  salutations  to  the  new  sovereign,  who  as- 

“  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  four  of  sured  us  of  her  friendship  for  the  Englisli, 
the  chief  nobles  went  to  the  queen,  with  her  good-will  to  ourselves,  and  her  de- 
a  M'ritten  paper,  which  they  handed  to  sire  to  encourage  our  work.  I  can  not 
her,  as  expressing  the  terms  or  conditions  add  more  now.  We  are  all  well, 
on  which,  for  the  future,  the  country  “  Yours  truly,  W.  Elli.s. 

should  be  governed.  They  requested  her 

to  read  it,  stating  that  if  she  consented  to  “  P.  S.  June  17. — Every  thing  is  going 
govern  according  to  these  conditions,  on  w'ell.  The  new  queen  has  written  to 
they  were  willing  that  she  should  be  the  Queen  Victoria  and  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  country,  but  that  if  she  P'rcnch  announcing  her  accession  to  the 
objected  or  declined,  they  must  seek  throne,  her  wish  to  maintain  unimpaired 
another  ruler.  The  queen,  after  reading  the  relations  of  amity  and  friendship  es- 
the  document,  and  listening  to  it,  and  re-  tablished  between  the  tw’o  nations  and 
oeiving  explanations  on  one  or  two  points,  Madagascar,  and  assuring  both  sover- 
expressed  her  full  and  entire  consent  to  eigns  that  she  will  protect  the  persons  and 
govern  according  to  the  plan  therein  set  property  of  their  subjects  who  may  come 
forth.  The  nobles  then  said :  ‘  We  also  to  this  country.  The  officer  who  gave 
bind  ourselves  by  this  agreement.  If  we  me  this  statement  informed  me  also,  with 
break  it,  we  shall  be  guilty  of  treason,  and  evident  pleasure,  that  all  the  members  of 
if  you  break  it,  we  shall  do  as  we  have  thegovernmenthad  carefully  examined  the 
now  done.’  The  prime  minister  then  treaty  with  England,  and  agreed  to  accept 
signed  the  document  on  behalf  of  the  it,  and  fulfill  its  conditions.” 
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Thk  ro.SSTtTUTIOlfAI,  HlSTORY  OF  ExoLAWP  PINCR 
THE  Acceshiox  or  Grohob  Third.  1760-1860. 
By  Thomab  Errkirr  Mat,  C.  B.  In  two  toI- 
umex.  BoHton ;  Crosby  &  Nichols.  New-York: 
O.  8.  Felt.  1863.  Pp.  596. 

This  work  supplies  a  want  which  has  Ion"  been 
felt  in  English  history.  It  embraces  a  period  of 
great  interest,  during  which  erents  of  great  iniigni* 
tilde  and  importance  transpired.  Tlie  author  has 
shown  how  the  seeds  of  English  liberty  were  sown 
ill  the  ancient  Saxon  customs ;  he  has  pointed  out 
how  the  ruin  of  feudalism  and  the  great  changes  of 
the  sixteenth  century  deprived  medieval  polity  of 
many  of  its  principal  securities ;  and  how,  until  afU-r 
the  civil  war,  the  usurpations  of  the  ('rown  and  the 
Church  destroyed  the  bulanc'C  of  the  Eiiglbh  consti¬ 
tution.  All  the  lovers  of  English  history  will  find 
deep  interest  and  instruction  in  tracing  the  great 
events  and  influences  of  English  history  along  the 
rich  and  well-filled  pages  of  this  valuable  book. 

Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  the  Garden.  By 
Edward  Sprague  Rand,  Jr.  Boston  :  J.  E.  Tilton 
&  Co.  Illustrations  by  John  Andrew  and  A.  E. 
Warren.  Pp.  411. 

Tilton  ^  Co.  have  sent  us  a  copy  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  book.  It  is  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  by 
that  prince  of  printers,  II.  0.  Houghton,  Riverside, 
Cambridge.  The  book  is  splendidly  illustrated  by 
cuts,  showing  the  flowers  in  their  form  and  beauty, 
single  and  in  groups.  The  study  of  flowers  in  their 
vast  varieties  and  their  cultivation  forms  one  of  the 
most  delightful  employments  which  can  engage  the 
attention  and  occupy  the  leisure  hours.  There  is 
also  a  refining  influence  in  the  study  and  cultivation 
of  these  rich  gems  of  nature’s  production,  which 
may  well  attract  the  mind.  The  title  of  the  book. 
Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  the  Garden,  is  highly 
appropriate,  both  for  ornament  and  conversation 
on  their  beauties  and  exquisite  colorings.  We 
commend  this  beautiful  book,  and  ask  for  it  a  place 
on  the  parlor  tables  of  all  lovers  of  flowers. 

Tub  Drummer  Bov:  A  Storv  or  Blknsidb’s  Expe 
DiTioN.  By  the  author  of  “  Father  Bright’s 
Hopes.”  Boston:  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.  1863. 

This  is  a  beautiful  story  of  army  life,  in  its  vari- 
lous  phases,  incidents,  and  dangers,  which  come  up 
in  all  forms  and  shapes,  as  they  occur  in  the  camp, 
in  the  field,  and  on  the  march  to  battle  and  victory. 
The  perusal  of  such  a  book  is  well  suited  to  stir 
the  hearts  and  kindle  the  fires  of  patriotism  in  the 
young  men  of  the  land.  Our  country  has  been  in 
deep  danger,  and  has  entered  on  a  new  career  of  self- 
defense,  battling  for  the  right,  for  homes  and  fire¬ 
side  altars,  for  liberty  and  freedom  of  thought  and 
opinion.  A  new  race  of  men  must  gird  on  the 
sword  and  be  ready  for  an  attack  on  rebellion,  and 
on  mobs  and  all  forms  of  violence,  whose  cud  and 
aim  is  the  destruction  of  life  and  property.  This 


iKKik  will  stir  many  young  hearts  and  help  to  fit 
them  for  the  sterner  duties  of  life. 

Austin  Elliott.  By  IIenrt  Kingsley,  Author  of 

“  Raveushoe,”  etc.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields, 

1863. 

This  is  a  story  of  English  life  and  manners.  Nu¬ 
merous  personages  appear  and  disappear,  expressing 
their  opinions,  and  showing  their  relations  to  socie¬ 
ty  around,  and  enjoying  interchanges  which  go  to 
make  up,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  life  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  aspects.  ’Those  who  would  enjoy  the  varieties 
of  English  80<-iety  and  listen  to  its  conversation, 
without  the  expense  and  trouble  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  will  of  course  read  this  book. 

Hospital  Transports.  Boston :  Ticknor  A  Fields. 

1863. 

“  Hospital  Transports”  has  been  prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  will,  it 
is  hoped,  by  the  thrilling  and  pathetic  character  of 
its  contents,  serve  to  impress  more  deeply  upon  the 
public  attention  the  importance  of  the  work  which 
that  organization  is  accomplishing.  Most  of  the  let¬ 
ters  comprising  the  volume  were  written  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knapp,  Chief  Relief  Agent, 
and  several  ladies  who  are  co-workers  in  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

Brady’s  Photograph  Gallrrv. — The  gems  of 
photographic  art  here  find  their  home  in  great 
variety  and  beauty.  They  arc  the  admiration  of  in¬ 
numerable  strangers  and  visitors,  who  here  assemble 
and  find  themselves  in  the  photographic  presence  of 
the  distinguished  and  renowned  among  men  and 
women.  Mr.  Brady,  with  his  accomplished  artistic 
assistants  and  associates,  achieves  wonders  in  the 
photographic  world.  He  follows  the  army.  He 
photo|^phs  the  battle  scemis.  He  photographs  the 
history  of  this  great  rebellion  in  many  of  its  aspects, 
lie  goes  to  the  battle  grounds,  almost  before  the 
thunder  and  smoke  have  passed  away,  and  placing 
his  photographic  instruments  in  battle  array,  he 
invokes  the  sunlight  of  heaven  to  make  an  accurate 
sketch  of  the  scene.  Mr.  Brady  has  taken  the  sun¬ 
light  into  partnership,  to  aid  him  in  enriching  his  gal¬ 
lery  collection  with  portraits,  and  battle  scenes,  and 
all  in  his  line  of  art  which  can  gratify  the  eye  of  the 
visitor.  His  carte- de-visiles  are  marvels  of  beauty  in 
their  execution. 

Fringes  of  Light  during  Solar  Eclipses. — ^The 
appearance  of  moving  fringes  of  light  seen  on  a 
whitened  wall  during  the  total  eclipse  of  Dec.  31, 
1861,  is  remembered  to  have  been  seen  by  M.  Gold¬ 
schmidt  in  the  annular  eclipse  of  Sept  7,  1820.  He 
perceived  them  fully  two  and  a  half  minutes  before 
the  annulus  was  formed.  He  was  walking  at  the 
time  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  when  he  saw 
the  moving  shadows  coming  toward  him  slowly. 
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The  noTcment  was  not  rapid,  and  the  aspect  like 
the  shadows  of  smoke  in  sunshine ;  the  forms  beinf; 
rhomboids  of  four  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  mixed 
up  with  ribbon-shaped  shadows.  The  inner  spaces 
were  filled  with  round  spots  mixing  graduallj  with 
the  other  in  gray  transparence.  M.  Goldschmidt 
saw  this  strange  apparition  whilst  he  walked  fur 
about  one  hundred  steps,  when  the  annulus  was 
suddenly  formed,  the  lignt  of  the  sun  running  round 
the  moon  like  a  fluid.  At  the  eclipse  of  July,  1860, 
these  spots,  yellow  in  color,  were  notioMl  by  a 
Spanish  countryman  flitting  orer  his  white  dress 
from  west  to  east,  and  the  fringes  were  also  seen 
during  the  same  eclipse  by  Captain  Mannheim  in 
Africa. 

SoLAa  Spots  amo  Zodiacal  Light. — Professor 
Wolf,  whose  labors  in  respect  to  the  solar  spots  are 
BO  well  known,  gives  further  proofs  of  their  period¬ 
icity,  their  relative  numbers  in  the  five  years  1858 — 
1863  being  respectively  60-9;  96‘4;  98  6;  77'4,  and 
69  4.  He  ^d  previously  determined  the  maximum  for 
186i>-2,  and  has  thence  deduced  the  mean  declina¬ 
tion  variation  for  Prague  and  Munich.  The  con¬ 
nection  between  the  Solar  Spots  and  Northern 
Lights  has  been  likewise  satisfactorily  established, 
the  period  of  the  first,  which  recurs  every  eleven 
years,  agreeing  perfectly  with  that  of  the  second. 

JuPiTEa’s  Satxllttks  and  THU  Pleiades. — It  has 
frequently  been  argued  whether  Jupiter's  satellites 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  equally  so  as  to 
the  number  of  stars  in  the  Pleiades  visible  under 
those  circumstances.  A  member  of  the  Astrono¬ 
mer  Royal’s  family  instead  of  the  ordinary  six 
always  sees  seven,  and  in  fdvorable  weather  as 
many  as  twelve,  and  this  has  been  verified  by  actual 
mapping.  Mr.  Mason,  on  April  16,  after  gaxing 
with  great  care  at  Jupiter,  and  takinir  every  pre¬ 
caution,  detected  a  luminous  point  close  to  the 
planet  which  was  sdtogether  independent  of  the  ra- 
di>ttion8,  and  on  looking  through  his  telescope  found 
the  satellites  clustered  at  the  point  which  he  had 
previously  noticed. 

CuLTrvATiO!i  or  CiKCHoifA  Trees  ih  India. — Dr. 
Anderson,  Superintendent  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic 
Garden,  is  inspecting  the  introduction  of  Cinchona 
into  the  Sikkim  Himalsyas.  His  nursery  is  reported 
to  be  in  a  most  fiourishing  condition,  and  he  has 
seven  species  under  cultivation.  He  states  that  it 
promises  to  be  a  most  successful  experiment  on 
those  moist  hills. 

Iron  as  a  Tonic  in  the  Vegetable  Creation. — 
It  is  alleged  that  a  discovery  of  a  curious  kind  has 
been  made  reg^arding  the  influence  of  iron  on  vege¬ 
tation.  On  chalky  soils,  where  there  is  an  absence 
of  iron,  vegetation  has  a  sere  and  blanched  appear¬ 
ance.  This  is  entirely  removed,  it  is  said,  by  the 
application  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Hari¬ 
cot  beans  watered  with  this  substance  acquired  an 
additional  weight  of  60  per  cent.  It  is  expected 
that  the  salts  of  iron  will  be  found  as  beneficial  in 
fanning  as  in  horticulture,  but  the  experiments  are 
yet  very  incomplete.  In  the  cnltivation  of  clover, 
wondrrful  advantages  are  declared  to  have  been 
gained.  The  material  is  cheap  and  the  quantity  ^>- 
plied  is  small. 

Mr.  FcEorBsoN  has  chronicled  the  recent  changes 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  In  early  historical 


limes,  the  plains  of  Bengal  were  drained  by  the 
Brahmapootra  passing  to  the  sea  by  Goalparah,  and 
the  Ganges,  which,  passing  Kajmahal,  ran  parallel  to 
it.  Then  came  the  upheaval  of  the  Modopore  jun¬ 
gle,  north  of  Dacca,  producing  a  depression  known 
as  the  Sylhet  Jheels,  into  which  the  Brahmapootra 
was  diverted  by  the  upheaval.  The  Jheels  were 
gradually  filled  up,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen  • 
tury  the  river  returned  to  it*  former  bed.  The  result 
of  this  was  that  all  the  rivers  cf  the  western 
half  of  the  Delta  were  reopened,  and  siiould  the 
present  drainage  continue,  the  two  great  rivers 
promise  to  resume  very  nearly  the  courses  held  be¬ 
fore  the  disturbance.  He  tliiiiks  there  is  sufficient 
historical  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  6iM*0  years 
ago  the  fruitful  rice  plains  of  Bengal  were  a  Jungly 
swamp,  with  only  a  few  spots  on  the  larger  rivers 
which  were  inhabitable  and  capable  of  cultivation. 

Quinine  in  India. — To  those  persons  who  are 
watching  with  interest  the  growth  of  quinine  in 
India,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  know  that  quinine 
and  the  other  alkaloids  known  as  tonics  and  useful 
for  their  febrifuge  properties,  have  been  extracted 
from  the  barks  of  tlie  cinchonas  of  two  years’  growth 
from  the  Neilghcrry  Hills.  It  has  been  found  tliat 
the  percentage  of  quinine,  cinchonidine,  and  cin¬ 
chonine  IS  as  great  as  can  be  obtained  from  the 
bark  of  the  South- American  produce. 

Anamthetics. — As  an  anaesthetic,  chloroform  ha* 
not  yet  fully  satisfied  the  exjiectations  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  A  committee  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Medico-Uhirurgical  Sotiety  has  been  appointed,  and 
is  now  actively  engaged  in  experiment^  inquiries  as 
to  the  uses,  effects,  and  best  modes  of  administering 
chloroform.  The  main  object  which  the  committee 
has  in  vi<-w,  is  to  inquire  not  only  into  the  practice 
of  employing  chloroform  by  inhalation  for  surgical 
operations  and  in  midwifery  practice,  but  to  ascertain 
its  results  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases,  such  as 
tetanus,  delirium  tremens,  asthma,  epilepsy,  hyste¬ 
ria,  infantile  convulsions,  etc. 

Flame-proof  or  Non-Inelammable  Fabrics. — The 
frequency  of  accidental  death  by  burning,  more  es¬ 
pecially  since  crinolines  have  been  in  fashion,  has 
given  rise  to  experiments  in  this  country  and  in 
France  to  determine  the  best  means  of  render' eg 
dresses  flame  proof.  The  most  recent  researchi  s 
are  by  Westerman  and  Oppenheim,  which  show 
that  solutions  of  the  salts  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  tungstate  of  soda,  are 
those  that  can  be  used  with  greatest  fa<'ility.  For 
rendering  tissues  uninflammable  these  salts  combine 
the  conditions  of  cheapness  and  harmlessn^ss  to  the 
gloss.  Color,  and  structure  of  the  tissue.  The  solu¬ 
tion  may  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  the 
Weight  of  starch,  or  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent, 
of  water.  The  tungstate  of  soda  appears  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  two  other  preparations,  for  with 
starch  it  forms  a  better  stiffening,  and  is  less  liable 
to  be  decomposed  by  the  smootl^g-iron. 

A  New  Disineectant. — Charcoal,  which  hss  been 
long  known  for  its  antiseptic  properties,  is  now  in¬ 
geniously  used  in  the  form  of  charcoal  paper,  or 
charcoal  lint.  The  carboniferous  paper  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  ulcerated  surfaces,  to  absorb  and  at  the 
Same  time  deodorise  the  liquid  discharges,  thus  pre- 
venting  the  bed  from  being  soiled.  The  carbonife¬ 
rous  piqier  may  be  applied  to  indolent  ulcers  with 
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frood  effect.  Memra.  Mnw  ft  Pon(»,  in  London,  are 
for  the  French  inventors  of  this  novel  pre- 
psrmtion  of  charoosL 

Ieoh  Rkucceo  it  Peat.— Mr.  T.  Vincent  Lee,  C. 
E.,  some  psrtirulErs  rcgErding  this  new  sppli- 
rrniion  of  peat,  lie  took  specimens  of  iron  so  re¬ 
duced  to  the  Dulilin  Exhibition,  and  it  was  declared 
b  v  man  j  of  tlie  best  judges  to  be  equal  to  Swedish. 
The  quantity  of  properly  prepared  peat  per  ton  of 
iron  is  about  1  ton,  15  cwt..  the  cost  being  slightly 
in  favor  of  coal  or  coke ;  but  the  price  of  the  iron 
made  by  peat  is  from  £2  to  £8  per  ton  above  tliat 
from  coke  or  coal.  Prepared  peat  will  also,  he  says, 
generate  and  maintain  steam  quicker  and  better 
than  either  coal  or  coke ;  and  machinery  is  now  be¬ 
ing  made  in  London  to  produce  it. 

Appucatiohs  or  Steel. — Experiments  have  been 
made  in  PruaVia  to  ascertain  the  capabilities  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  cast-steel  steam-boilers.  Two  cylindri¬ 
cal  egg  end  boilers,  one  of  steel,  the  other  of 
wrought  iron,  were  compared,  and  after  working  six 
months  were  examined.  They  were  thirty  feet 
long  and  four  feet  in  diainctet;  the  steel  boiler  plate 
wa-s  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  It  was  tried  by 
the  hydraulic  test  to  a  pre8«ure  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  pounds  per  square  inch  without  altering 
in  8ha|)e  or  showing  leakage.  After  working  six 
months  the  cast-steel  places  were  found  quite  unaf-  * 
fected,  and  had  a  remarkably  small  amount  of  in¬ 
crustation  as  compared  with  the  other  boiler.  The 
former  generated  twenty  five  per  cent,  more  steam 
than  the  latter.  Another  examination  has  recently 
been  made,  the  boilers  having  been  in  use  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  The  steel  boiler  was  found  in  ez- 
ix'llent  condition.  It  appeared  that  it  evaporated 
11'66  cubic  feet  per  hour,  against  9'87  by  the  com¬ 
mon  boiler,  with  about  the  same  expenditure  of 
fuel.  S' eel  drills  for  rh:ift  sinking  are  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  iron  drills  steeled.  Stamp  heads  for 
crushing  ore  have  hitherto  been  made  of  cast  iron, 
the  fragments  of  which  mixed  with  and  contaminat¬ 
ed  the  ore,  often  causing  great  trouble.  A  trial  is 
now  being  made  of  steel  stamp  heads,  doubtless 
with  considerable  advantage. 

Ttnhel  under  Mont  Cekis. — The  Italian  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Public  Works  has  reported  on  the  progress  of 
the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel.  Boring  machines  arc  now 
used  at  each  end,  worked  by  compressed  air.  In 
1862,  to  pierce  three  hundred  and  eighty  meters  on 
the  side  of  Bardonn^che,  forty-five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-one  holes  were  bored,  from  seven¬ 
ty  five  to  eighty  centimeters  (thirty  to  thirty-two 
inches)  in  d^^pth ;  seventy-two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-wight  borers  were  s«t  to  work  ;  there 
were  fifty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  blasU,  and  one  million  three  hundred  and 
thirty  four  thousand  cubic  meters  of  compnssed  air 
were  consumed,  equal  to  eight  million  four  thousand 
cubic  meters  of  atmospheric  air.  It  is  expected 
that  at  the  present  rate  the  tunnel  will  be  completed 
in  twelve  and  a  half  years.  In  consequence  of  the 
many  accidents  from  ordinary  blasting,  the  far  safer 
plan  of  blasting  by  electricity  is  gradually  commend¬ 
ing  itself  to  the  mining  public.  It  has  long  been 
u-ed  in  military  mining  with  success,  and  also  in 
civil  engineering,  where  large  masses  of  rock  had  to 
be  moved,  since  several  charges  may  be  fired  at 
jirccisely  the  same  moment.  Thus,  a  few  months 
ago,  a  large  martello  tower  which  guarded  the  en¬ 


trance  to  Chatham  harbor  was  demolished.  The 
charges  of  powder  were  each  forty  pounds,  distribu¬ 
ted  at  equal  distances  beneath  the  foundations ;  the 
whole  being  conn«-eted  by  wires.  In  this  kind  of 
blasting  a  pair  of  wirws,  united  at  the  extremities  by 
a  v-ry  fine  one  of  platinum,  is  placed  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  charge  of  powder  A  current  of  electricity 

passed  by  a  magn»to-electric  machine.  The  wires 
may  be  of  any  length,  and  thus  the  workman  may 
plsM  himself  out  of  danger.  Moreover,  if  the  chaiyte 
miss  fire  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  smouldering 
rpark,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  fuse,  which  has 
Ivd  to  many  accidents  from  this  cause. 

The  Sultan  Incoo. — The  Levant  IIer<dd,  of  May 
28th,  publishes  the  following  amusing  incident  con¬ 
cerning  the  Sultan,  reminding  one  of  llsroun  Al- 
raschid's  perambulations;  “The  Suban  was,  two 
evenings  back,  the  hero  of  a  small  adventure,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  imaginative  touches, 
might  he  made  to  read  like  an  episode  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nighte.  His  Majesty,  dressed  in  the  common 
uniform  of  a  bimbashi,  crossed  quite  alone  from  the 
Kassim  Pasha  to  the  Fanar  in  a  one  pair  caique. 
He  proceeded  to  a  ca«ino  called  Kil-boumou,  and, 
calling  for  a  cup  of  eollee,  soon  got  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  at  his  own  and 
the  adjoining  tables.  It  was  noticed  that  he  spoke 
very  freely,  and  not  over  reverently,  of  the  Sultan 
and  the  Ministeis,  inviting  frank  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  both.  His  fellow-customers  spoke  out  as 
freely  as  the  bimbashi  himself,  and  uttered  some 
doubtful  compliments  of  more  than  one  holder  of  a 
portfolio,  but  generally  expressed  their  conviction 
that  Fuad  and  A’ali  Pashas  were  ‘the  right  men 
in  the  right  place,’  while  the  Sultan  himself  was 
universally  admitted  to  be  a  ‘capital  fellow.’  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  free  criticism  a  certwn  well- 
known  saritif  sauntered  into  the  room  and  at  a 
glance  recognized  the  stranger.  The  secret  was 
soon  common  property  and  the  change  of  manner 
toward  the  bimbashi  was  surprising.  His  Majesty 
saw  that  he  was  discovered,  but,  pretending  ignor¬ 
ance,  continued  his  questions  ;  in  vain,  however,  for 
the  answers  now  given  were  lavish  praise  of  every 
body  and  every  thing  from  Buyukdcrc  to  the  Seven 
Towers.  He  then  lx>ldly  asked  if  the  company 
knew  him.  Of  course  not;  no  one  present  had  the 
ghost  of  a  notion  who  the  Eflendi  was,  though  the 
general  impression  was  that  he  deserved  not  to  be 
a  mere  bimbashi,  but  8erdar  Ekrem  or  Sera-skier  at 
least.  He  then  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  bad  litho¬ 
graphic  portrait  of  himself,  and  asked  if  it  was  like 
him.  Stafrrellak!  it  was  dirt,  while  he  was  an 
Adonis!  That  was  enough.  His  Majesty  then 
rose  to  leave,  but  forgot  to  jiay  for  his  coffee ;  the 
cav^jee,  however,  was  so  beside  himself  that  he 
hardly  knew  whether  to  insist  on  payment  or  to 
serve  the  whole  company  gratis.  It  ended  in  the 
;  Sultan  setting  out,  accompanied  by  the  cav^jee  and 
every  body  else,  to  walk  to  the  old  bridge,  where 
1  his  suite  and  a  couple  of  the  Palace  caiques  were 
awaiting  him.  Before  embarking  his  Majes'y  tum- 
I  ed  to  his  late  boon  companions  and  thanked  them 
I  for  their  remarks  on  men  and  things,  which  he  as- 
'  sured  them  he  would  not  forget.” 

1  The  Horsemen  or  Aerica. — ^The  Algerian  Spahis, 
I  who  astonished  the  population  so  much  by  their 
.  maneuvers  at  Longchamps  on  the  day  of  the  Grand 
I  Prix  de  Paris,  have  since  had  a  day  of  their  own  on 
■  the  some  ground.  They  were  entirely  without  arms 
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— hornemanship,  not  military  accomplishmento,  be¬ 
ing  the  aole  object  of  display — and  therefore  failing 
more  legitimately  within  the  sphere  of  my  obaerra- 
tioDs.  Not  a  bit  of  powder  was  even  burnt,  nor  a 
feu  d»  joie  executed,  the  erolutiona  being  confined 
to  a  sort  of  Arab  carousal  of  the  most  singular  and 
incredible  wildness  and  relocity.  The  troops,  first 
of  all,  divided  themselves  into  two  portions  facing 
each  other,  and  from  each  of  these  darted  forth  at 
the  same  instant  first  one  horseman,  then  a  second, 
then  a  third,  like  arrows,  or  rather  like  thunder¬ 
bolts,  which  were  to  meet  in  deadly  shock  in  the 
midst  But  no  I  really  frightful  as  it  seemed,  there 
was  no  damage  done ;  the  fiery  little  steeds  either 
stood  stock  still  on  the  instant,  or  else  wheeled 
round  each  other  without  coming  in  contact.  After 
this  peu  de  deux  on  each  side,  groups  of  two, 
three,  and  four  sprung  from  either  side,  and  at  last 
the  whole  cohort  advanced  together  at  full  swing 
and  began  a  whirl  in  the  center,  of  the  confusion  of 
which  the  term  “  devil’s  dance  ”  can  only  convey 
a  very  inadequate  sensation,  especially  when  shrill 
cries  of  a  very  unearthly  description  burst  from  the 
melee,  and  completed  its  extraordinary  effect.  Noth¬ 
ing  at  Franconi’s  could  compete  with  such  a  scene  by 
such  performers.  After  this,  charges  in  line  were 
executed  with  astonishing  precision  by  these  won¬ 
derful  riders,  sometimes  with  hold  of  each  other  s 
hands  and  the  reios  in  their  teeth,  sometimes  each 
horseman  placing  his  left  hand  on  the  right  shoul¬ 
der  of  the  one  adjoining  him,  and  thus  advancing  at 
full  speed  with  a  front  as  even  as  if  a  cord  were 
drawn  along  it. — Letter  from  Paris. 

RUSSIA,  POLAND.  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Late  European  papers  contain  the  following  dis¬ 
patch  :  r 

St.  PrmsBriu),  June  7th,  (May  22d,)  1863. 

Sn :  I  have  not  failed  to  place  before  the  em¬ 
peror,  my  august  master,  the  dispatch  that  you 
communicated  to  me,  by  order  of  your  government, 
and  which  contains  the  reply  of  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr. 
Davton,  relative  to  the  communication  recently 
made  by  the  French  government  to  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  subject  of  events  in  Poland. 

His  Migesty,  the  Emperor,  has  a  lively  apprecia- 
Uon  of  the  sentiments  of  confidence  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  possesses  in  his  views 
and  intentions  for  the  general  welfare  of  his  em¬ 
pire.  This  confidence  our  august  roaster  believes 
he  has  merited,  and  it  is  necessary  to  him  in  order 
that  he  may  complete  what  he  has  begun.  It  is  to 
his  Majesty  a  cause  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  sec 
that  his  persevering  efforts  to  direct,  with  order 
and  without  disturbance,  every  part  of  bis  empire 
in  the  path  of  peaceful  progress,  have  been  impar¬ 
tially  appreciated  by  the  government  of  a  nation 
toward  which  bis  Majesty  and  the  Russian  people 
profess  the  most  friendly  dispositions.  Such  proofs 
can  not  but  render  still.more  c>ose  the  bonds  of  mu¬ 
tual  sympathy  which  unite  the  two  countries ;  and 
this  is  a  result  which  corresponds  too  well  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Emperor  for  his  Majesty  not  to  view 
it  with  pleasure. 

His  Majesty  has,  in  an  equal  degree,  appreciated 
the  firmness  with  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  maintains  the  principle  of  non-intervention — 
a  principle  of  which  the  meaning  is,  at  the  present 
time,  but  too  often  misinter)>reted ;  and  also  the 
good  faith  with  which  the  United  States  govern¬ 


ment  refuses  to  infringe,  with  respect  to  other 
States,  a  rule,  the  violation  of  which  that  govein- 
ment  would  not  permit  in  its  own  case. 

The  Federal  government  gives  in  this  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  good  faith  aud  political  probity  which  can 
not  but  increase  the  esteem  that  our  august  master 
bears  toward  the  American  nation. 

Be  so  good,  air,  as  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Seward  the 
expression  of  these  sentiments  of  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jesty,  and  receive,  etc.,  OoRrcHAKorr. 

Till  Dec  Die  Berrt. — Apropos  of  the  Due's  pas¬ 
sionate  disposition,  it  is  related  that,  in  an  altcrra- 
tion  with  a  Colonel  of  the  (luards,  at  Court,  he  was 
hurried  into  the  unbei-oming  act  of  tearing  off  the 
epaulets  of  his  adversary,  who  instinctively  cla.'»p«-d 
the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Fortunately,  Louis  XVIII. 
saw  what  passed,  and  with  his  wonderful  presence 
of  mind  and  readiness,  calied  the  colonel  up  to  him 
and  said  ;  “  Colonel,  my  nephew  has  just  taken  off 
your  epaulets  because  he  knew  that  I  destined  for  you 
those  of  a  general.”  The  prince  in  the  meantime 
had  recovered  his  temper,  and  gracefully  did  his 
best  to  efface  all  painful  recollection  of  the  affront. 

A  VKRini,io)«  Edict. — The  Empress  Eugenie 
(says  a  Paris  letter)  has  made  some  curious  sump¬ 
tuary  edicts  this  season,  one  of  which  is  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lingerie,  every  visible  article 
of  ladies’  clothing  must  be  of  the  same  color  as  her 
gown.  For  instance,  a  lady  wearing  a  yellow  dress 
must  wear  also  yellow  lioots,  yellow  gloves,  yellow 
trimmings  on  her  hat  or  bonnet,  a  yellow  cloak  and 
a  yellow  jiarasoL  Those  wearing  yellow  or  lilac,  or 
blue,  or  green,  or  pink  must  form  into  distinct 
groups  or  regiments,  so  as  to  constitute  a  striking 
coup  (tail,  and  no  lady  must  wear  the  same  uni¬ 
form  twice  while  staying  at  the  chateau. 

CooLHEss  m  Acnox. — Capt.  Robert  Adair  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  in  the  thigh  (at  Waterloo)  which 
made  amputation  necessary.  The  surgeon,  whose 
name  was  (iilder,  was  pc'rforming  the  operation 
with  difficulty,  his  instruments  being  blunted  by 
over-use,  when  Adair  calme<l  and  encouraged  him 
by  a  regimental  joke :  “  Take  your  time,  Mr. 
Carver."  Burges,  of  the  same  regiment,  after  under¬ 
going  amputation  of  a  leg  on  the  field,  refused  to 
have  soldiers  called  to  carry  him  to  the  cart,  say¬ 
ing  :  “  I  will  hop  to  it wfiich  he  did.  This  feat 
is  better  attested,  if  somewhat  less  surprising,  than 
the  one  mentioned  by  Lamartine,  who  states  that 
“  (leneral  Lescure,  having  received  six  saber 
wounds,  dismounts  from  his  horse,  whilst  his  dra 
goons  are  rallying  for  a  fresh  charge,  has  his  arm 
amputated  and  the  blood  staunche<l,  remounts  his 
hor!«,  and  charges  with  them."  Even  this  French 
general,  however,  must  yield  the  palm  of  pluck 
and  endurance  to  a  crusading  ancestor  of  the  Per- 
rivals,  who  (according  to  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Drum¬ 
mond)  “  having  lost  a  leg  in  an  engagement  in 
Palestine,  continued,  notwithstanding,  on  horse¬ 
back  till  he  lost  his  arm  also,  and  then  still  re¬ 
mained  some  time  in  his  seat,  holding  the  bridle 
with  his  teeth,  till  he  fell  from  loss  of  blood.” 
Perhaps  the  story  of  Widdinglon  fighting  on  his 
stumps  may  be  thought  equally  worthy  of  consid- 
eratiun  by  some  future  annalist.  So  thin  is  the  par¬ 
tition  that  divides  the  apocryphal  from  the  authen¬ 
tic,  the  impossible  from  the  extraordinary,  fable 
from  (act. — Review  of  Gronow'a  “  Remimsuncea." 
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HEAVENWARD. 

The  father  and  his  maiden  child 
Were  walking  hand  in  hand ; 

The  words  she  spake  were  strange  to  him, 
lie  could  not  understand. 

“  Father,  I  hear  the  angels  near,  « 

They  fan  me  as  they  pass 

But  he  said :  “  It  is  the  wind  that  stirs 
The  long,  high,  summer  grass.” 

Father,  I  hear  the  fluttering  sweep 
Made  by  their  snow-white  wings 

But  he  said :  “  Some  bird  with  pinions  large 
Soars  upward  as  she  sings." 

"  Father,  I  hear  my  brother  call — 

His  words  are  soft  and  low 

But  he  said :  "  Your  baby  brother  died 
Full  seven  years  ago." 

“  Father,  my  head  with  fever  bums. 

For  a  moment  let  me  rest 

And  he  said  :  "  Sit  down,  my  child,  and  lay 
Your  head  upon  my  breast." 

In  deep  despair  at  eventide 
His  room  the  father  trod, 

And  on  the  wings  of  twilight  went 
A  maiden  soul  to  God. 

Though  we  travel  the  world  over  to  find  the 
beautiful,  we  must  carry  it  with  us,  or  we  find  it 
not. 

Mrs.  Partington  on  Marriages. — “I  like  to 
’tend  weddings,  ’  said  Mrs.  Partington,  as  she  came 
back  from  one  in  church,  hung  her  shawl  up,  and 
replaced  the  bonnet  in  the  long  preserved  bandbox ; 
"  1  like  to  see  young  people  come  together  with  the 
promise  to  love,  cherish,  and  nourish  each  other. 
But  it  is  a  solemn  thing,  is  matrimony — a  very  sob 
emn  thing — where  the  minister  comes  into  tlic 
chancery  with  h<8  surplus  on,  and  goes  through  the 
ceremony  of  making  them  man  and  wife.  It  ought 
to  be  husband  and  wife,  for  it  isn't  every  husband 
that  turns  out  to  be  a  man.  I  declare  I  never  shall 
forget  when  Paul  put  the  nuptial  ring  on  my  finger, 
and  said,  ‘  with  my  goods  I  thee  endow.’  He  used 
to  keep  a  dry-goods  warehouse  then,  and  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  give  me  the  whole  there  was  in  it. 
1  was  young  and  simple,  and  didn't  know  till  aflcr- 
wutds  that  it  only  meant  one  silk  gown  a  year.  It 
is  a  lovely  sight  to  see  young  people  ‘  plight  the 
trough,’  as  the  song  says,  and  coming  up  to  consume 
their  vows.” 

Envt. — Envy,  if  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
brightness  of  another’s  prosperity,  like  the  scorpion, 
confined  within  a  circle  of  fire,  will  sling  itself  to 
death. 

Lauohtxb  and  Tears. — How  near  akin  laughter 
is  to  tears  was  shown  when  Ruliens,  with  a  single 
stroke  of  his  brut-h.  turned  a  laughing  child  in  a 
painiitg  to  one  crying ;  and  our  motheis,  without 
being  great  painters,  have  often  brought,  us,  in  like 
manner,  from  joy  to  grief  by  a  single  stroke. 

A  Yankee  has  invented  a  machine  to  remove  a 
boil  from  a  tea  kettle. 


A  FEW  days  since,  says  an  American  paper.  Gen¬ 
eral  Roeecrans  was  dining  with  his  staff  at  one  of 
the  hotels.  He  unfortunately  tasted  the  Tennessee 
butter,  when  he  immediately  arose  and  saluted  the 
plate  before  him,  remarking,  "  Gentlemen,  that  but¬ 
ter  out-ranks  me." 

A  FARCE  was  produced  in  Bannister's  time  under 
the  title  of  "Fire  and  Water.”  “I  predict  its 
fate,"  said  he. — “  What  fate?"  whispered  the  anx¬ 
ious  author  at  his  side. — "What  fate?”  said  Ban¬ 
nister  ;  "  why,  what  can  fire  and  water  produce  but 
a  hiss  ?" 

MOONLIGHT  LOVE. 

BT  RCTH  N.  CROMWELL. 

It  was  bom  of  the  moonlight,  a  perishing  gleam ; 
"W^hat  wonder,  my  love,  that  'twas  only  a  dream  ? — 
A  vanishing  dream,  a  beautiful  part 
Of  the  infinite  love,  that  lives  in  the  heart. 

It  was  bom  of  the  moonlight,  a  delicate  ray ; 
What  wonder,  my  love,  that  it  faded  away. 

’Mid  the  glitter  and  glare  of  a  wearisome  life. 

Of  innermost  passion,  and  outward  strife  ? 

Sweet  as  the  scent  of  a  delicate  flower, 

'Twas  the  fragrant  birth  of  an  indolent  hour. 

It  lived  and  it  died,  oh  I  say  not  in  vain. 

While  linked  with  a  smile,  and  uninixed  with  a 
pain. 

CoMPUMENTART. — A  Dcw  member  rose  to  make 
bis  first  speech,  and,  in  his  embarrassment,  liegan 
to  scratch  his  head.  “  W ell,  really,"  exclaimed 
Sheridan,  "  he  has  got  something  in  his  head,  after 
all” 

Vert  Knowing. — An  elegantly-dressed  young 
lady  recently  entered  a  railway-carriage,  where 
there  were  ^ree  or  four  gents,  one  of  whom  was 
lighting  a  cigar.  One  of  the  "gents"  asked  if 
smoking  would  incommode  her.  bbe  replied :  *’  I 
do  not  know,  sir ;  no  gentleman  has  ever  smoked 
in  my  presence.’’ 

Dyspepsia  is  said  to  be  the  remorse  of  a  guilty 
stomach. 

Sagacity  in  a  Dog. — A  day  or  two  ago,  the 
fine  black  Newfoundland  dog  belonging  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  Maryport,  was  obsetved  to  stop  and  mb 
himself  against  a  boy  who  was  carrying  a  water-tin 
with  water.  Having  gained  bis  attention,  he  put 
down  a  half-penny  which  he  had  in  his  mou<  h.  The 
lad  at  once  understood  his  meaning,  and  gave  him 
some  water  to  drink.  After  the  noble  animal  had 
finished  bis  potation,  the  boy  restored  the  half¬ 
penny,  and  told  him  to  go  and  get  a  biscuit  wi'h  it, 
whereupon  he  trotted  away  and  made  the  desired 
purchase. — Varliak  Examiner. 

A  Witty  Maneuver. — The  Duke  of  Grammont 
was  the  most  adroit  and  witty  courtier  of  his  day. 
He  entered  one  day  the  closet  of  the  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin  without  being  annouiictd.  His  eminence 
was  amusing  himscif  by  jumping  against  the  wall 
To  surprise  a  prime  minister  in  so  boyi^h  an  occu¬ 
pation  was  dangerous.  A  iesa  skilifni  courtier 
might  have  stammered  excuses  and  retired.  But 
the  duke  entered  briskly,  and  cried :  "  I’ll  bet  you 
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one  hundred  crowns  th&t  I  jump  higher  than  your 
eminence!”  And  the  duke  and  cardinal  began  to 
•ump  fur  their  lives  Grammont  took  c<re  to  jump 
a  few  inches  lower  than  the  cardinal,  and  six  mouths 
afterwards  was  marshal  of  France. 

RtTSSIAN  SpKCtJLATIOSS  OX  WaR  WITH  ExOLAXD. 
— We  read  in  the  Moaeow  Giuette:  *'  All  the  com¬ 
merce  of  England  is  on  the  sea.  Thirty  thousand 
merchant  vessels  convey  on  the  ocean  English 
property  whicn  Mr.  Cobden  estimates  at  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  sterling. 
The  course  which  these  ships  follow  in  the  Atlantic, 
as  well  as  on  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacihe,  is 
so  well  defined,  thanks  to  the  indications  of  Captain 
Maury,  that  it  is  like  a  high-road.  That  power 
which,  traversing  these  parts,  should  seize  English 
vessels  appearing  there  would  deal  a  terrible  blow 
at  Briti^  commerce,  and  this  is  what  our  sailors 
and  ves-els  of  war  would  be  perfectly  able  to  do  in 
case  of  a  war  with  England.  A  vast  field  for  their 
activity  would  then  be  open  to  our  vessels  without 
presenting  any  very  great  dangers.  The  space  is 
such  that  the  pu’suit  of  an  enterprising  cruiser 
would  be  very  difficult,  and  a  good  captain  could 
destroy  scores  of  cargoes  without  having  to  engage 
in  combat.  During  ibe  war  in  the  East,  after  the 
affair  of  Petropamowskt,  an  American  merchant 
ship,  on  its  arrival  at  Shanghai,  announced  that  it 
had  been  stopped  at  sea  by  a  Russian  frigate,  and 
that  it  was  only  released  in  consequence  of  its 
American  nationality  being  proved  by  the  papers 
on  board.  The  rumor  of  this  affair  spread  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  tlie  merchants  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  ports  would  only  ini  rust  their  merchandise  to 
American  vessels.  Hong  Kong  at  once  expected 
an  attack  from  the  Russian  fleet.  Admiral  Sir  J. 
Stirling,  commanding  ibe  English  naval  force  in 
those  regions,  was  unable  to  comply  with  all  the  I 
demands  for  escort  which  were  addressed  to  him.  | 
The  rumor  was,  however,  false ;  there  was  not  then  | 
a  single  Russian  ship  at  sea.  If  a  false  report  led 
to  such  a  panic,  what  would  be  the  effect  produced 
by  twenty  or  thirty  of  our  cruisers  I” 

Goldex  Hair. — The  fashion  of  sprinkling  the 
hair  with  gold  leaf  has  of  late  years  been  revived  by 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  material  used  for  the 
purpose  receiving  the  elegant  appellation  of  poudre 
d'or.  It  will  be  a  hint  worth  remembering  for  such 
as  covet  fair  hur,  and  have  scarcely  enough  of  the 
precious  metal  to  emulate  the  emperor  and  the  em¬ 
press,  that  the  Germans  achiev^  the  desired  re¬ 
sult,  with  apparent  satisfaction  to  themselves,  by 
the  use  of  a  kind  of  soap,  made  of  goat’s  tallow  and 
ashes  of  beech-wood.  This  soap,  which  was  called 
Hessian  Soap,  from  being  maiiuiaclured  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Hesse,  was  much  used,  if  we  may  credit  Mar¬ 
tial,  to  stain  the  German  wigs,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  **  flame-color.”— 

Thru  Important  Things.— Three  things  to  love 
—courage,  gentleness,  and  affection.  Three  thinf^ 
to  admire— intellectual  power,  dignity,  and  grace¬ 
fulness.  Three  things  to  hate— cruelty,  arrogance, 
and  ingratitude.  Three  things  to  delight  in — 
beauty,  frankness,  and  freedom.  Three  things  to 
wish  for  —  health,  friends,  and  a  cheerful  spirit. 
Three  things  to  pray  for— faith,  peace,  and  purity 
of  heart,  'lliree  things  to  like — cordiality,  good- 
humor,  and  mirthfuloess.  Three  things  to  avoid — 
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idleness,  loquacity,  and  flippant  jesting.  TTiree 
things  to  cultivate— good  books,  good  friends,  and 
good  humor.  Three  things  to  contend  tor — honor. 
Country,  and  friends.  Three  things  to  govern — tem¬ 
per,  impulse,  and  the  tongue. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Psiis  Ttmpt  gives  the 
following  particulars  of  the  earthquake  at  Rhodes, 
already  reported : 

“  On  the  22d  of  April  we  felt  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  such  m  had  never  been  felt  here  liefore. 
Nut  a  single  building  in  Rhodes  or  In  the  villages 
has  escaped  uninjured.  The  great  tower  of  St. 
Michael  gave  way,  and  the  little  that  is  left  threat¬ 
ens  every  minute  to  fall  into  the  poit  and  block  up 
the  entrance.  The  light-house  tower  is  ruined,  as 
well  as  the  Palace  of  the  Grand  Ma-sters.  recently 
converted  into  a  prison.  The  walls  of  the  town  are 
more  or  less  damaged,  besides  all  the  churches.  At 
Tiianda  only  a  dozen  houses  are  left  standing. 
Twelve  other  villages  have  been  completely  destroy¬ 
ed.  There  have  heen  in  all  three  hundred  pc  sons 
killed,  and  an  immense  number  wounded.  Of  all 
the  villages,  Massari  has  suffered  most.  Out  ot 
forty-six  families  only  thirty  five  persons  have  been 
saved,  and  they  are  more  or  less  injured.  I  was  at 
Maa-iari  the  second  day  after  the  cata.4trophe.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-six  dead  bodies  had  already 
been  interred.  Several  families  were  still  missing, 
but  the  positions  their  houses  had  occupied  could 
no  longer  l>e  recognized,  hive  dead  bodies  were 
taken  out  of  the  ruins  while  I  was  there.  It  was 
dreadful.  The  eight  recalled  to  my  memory  the  sad 
scenes  of  the  exploinon  of  1856. 

'fhe  Vice  Consul  of  France  and  family,  whoso 
bouse  is  uninhabitable,  took  refuge  with  us,  for  our 
dwelling  has  suffered  but  little.  To  complete  our 
misery,  three  days  after  the  earthquake  a  deluge  of 
rain  came  down,  so  that  some  provisions  which  the 
peasants  helped  to  save  have  been  utterly  lost.  It 
is  very  cold  for  the  season,  and  the  unfortunate  peo- 
j  pie  have  neither  shelter  nor  food.  They  have  lost 
all — relations,  friends,  houses,  clothes,  catile,  silk¬ 
worms.  Our  misery  is  deplorable.  May  God  come 
to  our  assistance !” 

Figurative  Expressions. — How  many  common 
figurative  expressions  in  our  language  are  borrowed 
from  the  art  of  carpentry,  may  he  seen  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence :  "  The  lawyer  who  filed  a  bill, 
shaved  a  note,  cut  an  acquaintance,  split  a  hair, 
made  an  entry,  got  up  a  case,  framed  an  indict 
ment,  empaneled  a  jury,  put  them  into  a  box, 
nailed  a  witness,  liammered  a  judge,  and  bored  a 
whole  court,  all  in  one  day,  has  since  laid  down 
law  and  turned  carpenter.” 

Discovert  op  a  Sand  Embedded  Town  in  France. 
— A  singular  discovery,  it  is  said,  has  been  made  on 
the  French  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne. 

A  town  has  been  discovered  buried  in  the  sand, 
and  a  church  has  already  been  extracted  from  it. 
Its  original  plan  shows  it  to  have  been  built  near 
the  close  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  original  paint¬ 
ings,  its  sculptured  choir  and  capitals,  are  jidomed 
with  profuse  ornaments,  which  are  attracting  a 
large  number  of  visitors.  This  is  all  that  remains 
of  those  cities  described  by  Pliny  and  Btrabo,  al¬ 
though  the  Gulf  of  Gascony  abounds  in  ruins  of  an¬ 
cient  cities. 


